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IS THE SINGER ULTRA 
UNLIMITED REALLY SO ULTRA? 


TAKE THIS TEST AND SEE. 
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1. Is this handmade or 
machine-made? 

What sewing machine could pos- 
sibly create embroidery this detailed 
this perfectly every time? Only one. 
The Ultra Unlimited™ by Singer. 
Because only the Ultra Unlimited 
comes with its very own embroidery 
hoop attachment. A Singer exclusive 
that automatically ensures impecca- 
ble results. 

In fact every stitch the Ultra 
Unlimited makes is of the utmost 
Quality. Right down to its three types 
of buttonholes. 


pe 


2. Each of these monograms 
takes: 

a) five days to create. 

b) five hours to create. 

C) five minutes to create. 

Not sure of the answer? Here's a 
hint. All the monograms pictured 
here were also created using the 
Ultra Unlimited's embroidery attach- 
ment. Which, as you've already 
seen, Is capable of doing miraculous 
things. 

If your intuition now says Cc), 
youre right. And that five minutes 
even includes setup, thanks to an 
exclusive six-second threading 
feature. There’s also an exclusive 
large capacity wind-in-place 
bobbin and a unique low bobbin 
indicator. Making it a sure bet 
you ll never get stuck without a 


bottom thread in mid-monogram. 
Or when sewing any other stitch. 





3. True or False: It’s possible 
to go from sewing one layer 
of denim to 10 layers— 
automatically. 

Guess on this question and you 
have a 50-50 chance of being right. 
Unless, that is, you're aware Singer 
offers remarkable power on demand. 
If such is so, youre probably 100% 
sure the answer's true. And It Is. 

Also true is the fact that tension's 
automatic for almost all sewing— 
whether youre making taffeta ruffles 
or tweed lapels. Or using any of the 
Ultra Unlimited's virtually infinite 
number of construction, stretch or 
decorative stitches. 


4. How many steps are 
involved in sewing this 
word? 


WORD 


Just four. None of which requires 
more than a few seconds. Meaning 
you can now electronically embrot- 
der names, even sentences, In 
recordtime. 








5. What are the number of 
times this fabric must be 
turned to turn out this 
pocket? 

The answer is zero. That's be- 
cause the Ultra Unlimited possesses 
the unique ability to sew sideways. 
Allowing you to topstitch, mend, 
applique or patch. All without repeat- 





ed stopping, turning and starting or 
opening of seams. 

Like to use this remarkable stitch 
on a hard-to-reach area? Even that’s 
easy. Because the Ultra Unlimited 
also has a convenient free arm. 
Meaning it’s no longer a struggle to 
do cuffs, knees and sleeves. 
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6. Creating these requires: 

a) taking a needlework course. 

b) carrying around an embrotl- 
dery hoop for a month. 

Cc) popping a Cartridge in the 

Ultra Unlimited. 

d) touching a button on the 

Ultra Unlimited. 

The answer to this last question Is 
both c) and d). Now glance back at 
the other embroidered and mono- 
grammed items in this test. Would 
you believe each was created with 
an Ultra Unlimited SewWare™ car- 
tridge and a touch of a button? Only 
singer offers you such a system. 

Meaning that only the Ultra 
Unlimited has unlimited design capa- 
bilities. Which, in turn, gives you 
unlimited creative freedom. 

The Singer Ultra Unlimited. After 
taking this test, it's obvious how ultra 
special it really is. And why, out of ail 
Singer's many sewing machines, It 
takes the premier position. Which 
leaves you, the sewer, with just one 
more question to answer: What's the 
fastest you can get to your Singer 
Dealer? 





“SINGER 


© 1987 Singer Sewing Company. 
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How Navajo weavers 
measure 
As an anthropologist who has worked 
with Navajo weavers on the reservation for 
over a decade, I compliment Karen 
Bussolini (Threads, No. 15, p. 26), who 
accurately captured the setting and 
feelings, as well as the detailed processes, 
involved in making Navajo rugs today. I 
noted with interest the comment about 
Martha Yazzie using graph paper and a 
sketch to determine “how many warps she 
would need” (p. 28). This is uncommon 
among the Navajo. The majority of them 
do all the planning and calculations in 
their heads, or at most with hand spans, a 
measuring tape, or a ruler. Martha and a 
few others like her are exploring new 
techniques that reflect different mind- 
sets from their predecessors. 

—Ann Lane Hedlund, Tempe, AZ 


Favorite old books 
Regarding your request for used-book 
suggestions (Threads, No. 15, p. 10), I 
recently acquired a facsimile of The 
Workwoman’s Guide (Guilford, CT: Opus 
Publications, 1838) reproduced from an 
original in the Research Library at Old 
Sturbridge Village (MA). It covers 
apparel, interior decoration, and knitting 
from their creation, plus “cleaning, 
storage, and disposition to the poorer 
classes.” It’s a fascinating look into life 
as a homemaker/seamstress in the early 
19th century. 

—Nancy Marden, Auburn, ME 


Carving out work spaces 
I don’t have a room “just for crafting” 
(“Work Spaces for Quilting,” Threads, 
No. 15, p. 52), so I’ve found a happy 
medium—the guest room. Both the bed 
and worktable fit in easily. The 3-ft. x 5-ft. 
trestle table holds my Bernina, and 
there’s space for cutting fabrics. The 
bed becomes additional work space for 
laying out. Under it, I store batting and 
stuffing. The closet is devoted to my 
supplies. A wire closet organizer holds 
folded fabrics, books, yarns, and larger-cut 
fabric on hangers. A small three-drawer 
chest holds miscellaneous supplies. While 
Ienvy the studio of Bernice Stone and 
dream of a similar one, I have a room that 
suits me and works well for now. 

—Julie Mattina, Cazenovia, NY 


An easy introduction 

to ikat knitting 

Before trying the dyepot method (“Ikat 
for Knitters, Threads, No. 15, p. 56), one 
can gain valuable experience and learn 
to control tension by working with 
variegated yarn available in any yarn 
shop. Quite by accident, about 40 years 
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ago, I found a method of working this 
off-the-shelf yarn into a blurred, plaid 
fabric (photo above) that’s a 
combination of ikat weaving and ikat 
knitting. The advantage is that one can 
rip back to a single stitch and eliminate 
the tedious chore of picking up stitches 
in trial-and-error knitting situations. 

I use Tunisian Simple crochet (afghan 
stitch) with one afghan needle (a knitting 
needle with a hook on the end). A 
complete row is done in two passes: 

Start with a single stitch at the right- 
hand edge, and pick up loops, one by one, 
working to the left. These are the warp 
threads. The return pass, a one-by-one 
chain off from left to right, is the weft 
element. When the fabric is a bit narrower 
than it need be to use up the entire 
color repeat or repeats, the colors shift 
from right to left on the warp loops and 
from left to right on the chained weft. 
Thus, they arrange themselves into an 
argyle plaid. How much narrower you 
crochet determines the angle of bias. 
—Bee Borssuck, Scottsdale, AZ 


Coverlet categorization 
While most coverlets woven in the point 
twill required 16 to 20 harnesses, the 
Blooming Leaf (Threads, No. 14, p. 35) 
requires only 10, as Jacqui Kelly of Sierra 
Vista, AZ, pointed out to me. 

—Lou Cabeen, St. Charles, IL 


The Blooming Leaf coverlet weave is a 
3-block design: Block A is threaded on 
shafts 1-4; block B, on 4-7; and block C, 
on 7-10. When one block is weaving 
pattern, the other blocks are weaving 

two different background textures. All the 
coverlets that ve seen and documented 
(as author of American Woven Coverlets) 
in this weave have been blue and white, 
not multicolor, as the caption claims. 
Also, the caption on p. 32 perpetuates 

the myth that there are “four basic weave 
structures” for coverlets. I’d guess that 
there are about two dozen different weave 


structures used for coverlets, the four 
most common being 4-shaft overshot, 
block double weave, jacquard single 
weave, and jacquard double weave. 

—Carol Strickler, Boulder, CO 


On preshrinking wool 
The most important part of preshrinking 
any natural-fiber fabric (Threads, No. 14, 
p. 10) is to end up with grain-perfect 
fabric. To establish the necessary true 
crosswise grain on the cut edges, cut or 
hand-baste along a crosswise thread. 
When the rolled fabric has absorbed 
some moisture and is pliable, before 
rerolling it the opposite way, be sure 
the crosswise grain is at right angles to 
the selvages. Allow the fabric to dry in 
grain-perfect position too. 

—Joanne Bloomfield, Northridge, CA 


A more secure knot 

The drawing of the Japanese knot 
(Threads, No. 15, p. 58) should have been 
rendered as shown below: 


Bring standing end 
behind thumb loop 
and make second 
loop through it. 


Tr 








ae 


Standing 


Hold new loop \ | \ “end 
with index finger \  \ a 
and pulldown « \\ \ i 
sharply on \y 4a 

es \ Working end 


working end. 


Chain welt vs. zigzag rib 

The instructions for the decorative rib 
(Threads, No. 14, p. 57) do produce a chain 
welt, but the detail pictured on pp. 50 
and 51 is a zigzag rib with a multiple of 
6 sts plus 2, which is knit as follows: 
Row 1: P3, *k2, p4*, end p3. 

Row 2: K2, *FC (sll to en and hold in 
front, pl, k from cn), pl, k3*, end k3. 
Row 3 and all odd rows: K the k’s and p 
the p’s. 

Row 4: K2, *pl1, FC, k3*, end k3. 

Row 6: K2, *p1, BC (sl1 to cn and hold 
in back, k1, p from cn), k3*, end k3. 
Row 8: K2, *BC, p1, k3*, end k3. 

We thank Betsy Carpenter (Los Altos, CA) 
for bringing the error to our attention. 


Due to a production mishap, the Bernina 
ad in the previous issue carried the wrong 
copy. The publisher regrets the error. 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice, and ideas. Letters may be edited 
for brevity and clarity. Please write to 
us at Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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‘Expenence the ‘Extraordinary 


Folkwear and Past Patterns 


Are vou looking for something unique in 
patterns? Then you'll want to see our 
cutaloy of Folkwear and Past Patterns. 
These multi-sized patterns ure durable and 
timeless. Choose from over LO Ethnic 
und Period designs runging from |850- 
1950. We also carry assorted doll and 
counters craft patterns, 
buttons, und semi-precious beads. 
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P.O. Box 2555 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801 


McGregor 


Complefe line of Genuine 
PATERNAYAN Persian Yarn. 


Supplies and accessories, books and charts 
for all types needlework. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send $1 for catalog 





national standerdas 


COUNCI| of american embroiderers 






.. supporting individual needle expression 


SHARE OUR EXCITEMENT... 


The Council offers 

e The Flying Needle quarterly magazine 

® Correspondence school 

® Lending and slide libraries 

e Seminars 

e Two-week study retreats 

¢ Needle Expressions juried traveling exhibition 

e Heritage Collections of ethnic and historic 
needle art 

¢ Membership... Active, Sponsoring, Sustaining 
and Patron Members receive all NSCAE 
privileges and services for one full year. 
Life members, for their lifetime. 


You believe in individual needle expression. . . 
why not join us? 
Send a check payable to NSCAE to 

Peg Rickabaugh, Dept. SC 

7522 W. 28th St. 

Tacoma, WA 98466-4188 





Active $20 (J Non-U.S. Residents $25 (payable in U.S. funds, 
Sustaining $50 Life $500 


Annual dues: 


check or money order) Sponsoring $30 
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ANTIQUE JAPANESE TEXTILES 
INDIGO PRINTS, KIMONOS! 


FOR TEXTILES DESIGNERS & COLLECTORS IN 
SILK, LINEN & COTTON! ALSO OBIS & OBIZIME 
(SILK TIES FOR OBIS & COATS). HAND DYED 
SHIBORI & IKATS. FROM 1863 TO 1955; OVER 


10,000 KIMONOS & 1,000 OBIS IN STOCK! 


SILK KIMONOS $10 - & UP! BUY DIRECT FROM 
JAPAN. WE SELL BY PIECE OR BULK KILOGRAM. 


SEND $2 - CASH FOR INFO & SAMPLES. 


OMOSHIRO-YA: 1-11-21-101 HIGASHI CHO 
KICHIJOJI. MUSASHINO - SHI. TOKYO JAPAN FT 180 
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NEW! SAVE OVER 50% ON MINI SERGER™ 


A HEAVY DUTY CUTTING ATTACHMENT THAT ALLOWS 
YOU TO CUT®SEWe OVERCAST-IN ONE idl 


TRIMS THE MATERIAL ALLOWING YOUR ZIG-ZAG Household Sewing Machine to 
simulate factory OVERCASTING AND DVERLOCKING, GIVING you that professional sewn 
finish, without INVESTING HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS in a multi-spoo! serger 


MINI SEAGER ™ attaches very easily in place of the pressure foot on “FITS ALL 
| your own machine. SIMPLE instructions included. ©1987 MAK = 


Check your machine for LOW,| —. SEND FOR FREE _ 
HIGH or SLANT presser bar. INFORMATION 


Distance to presser foot screw. | yEsi Send me LOW, OHIGH,| $39.50 
(presser foot lowered.) 


ie CISLANT, Bar MINI SERGER™ | Comparable 
t iy Cutter Attachment @ $39.50 Plus | Value 
yy" si oy 


















$3 for shipping and handling. $80 to $100 

| PLEASE include Card # and Exp. 

Low Sar High Bar Slant Needle | Date, check, money order, your NAME, WARRANTY : ‘ 
Allow 2-4-6 wks. for delivery | PHONE & ADDRESS with order. 

(REE EEa Ears. aan nr awe CALL 504-368-0090 


Singer Authorized Dealer Industrial- WESTBANK SEWING CENTER TO ORDER NOW! 
1800 Stumpf Blvd @ Suite 9-T5 @ Gretna, Louisiana 70056 Charge to VISA, MASTERCARD 
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The Pantograms Monogrammer made it easy! 
“T like to sew .. . using the Pantograms Embroidery machine 
I set up my Own monogramming business. I’m my own 
boss . . . | set my own schedule and I make money, too!” For 
twelve years Pantograms has furnished its customers with 
supplies, training, marketing information and monogram- 
ming know-how. 


Call Pantograms today to receive a free video tape demonstrat- 
ing the Pantograms machine in use or for information about 
setting up your Own monogramming business. 


1-800-872-1555 (813) 839-5697 


(outside De wl ts (Call collect within aa 
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Manufacturing ® Company, Inc. 
6814 S. MacDill Avenue Tampa, Florida 33611 
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Lattice smocking 
I’m looking for instructions for a kind 
of smocking I’ve heard called “Canadian,” 
in which the stitches don’t show on the 
front, but create interesting shapes on the 
surface. Would you describe the process? 
—Deborah Fiscus, Minneapolis, MN 

Joan Craft replies: This form of 
smocking, more commonly referred to as 
lattice smocking, is a kind of fabric 
manipulation usually applied to pillows, 
but lately there has been a renewed 
interest in incorporating it into clothing, 
as was popular in the 40s and ’50s. 

A square grid, aligned with the grain 
of the fabric, is marked on the wrong side, 
either with straight lines or dots where 
the lines would intersect, to indicate 
stitch locations. By stitching from the 
wrong side in various patterns and drawing 
selected stitch locations together, you 
create the decorative effect. The stitches, 


Braids 


Nylon-reinforced yarn 
for socks 
Pm having difficulty locating 
50% wool/50% nylon yarns for the heels 
and toes of socks, or even all-nylon yarns 
that I can blend with wool. Wool alone 
simply doesv’t wear well enough. Does 
anyone still make such a yarn? 
—Dee Iuliano, Roswell, NM 

Meg Swansen replies: ['ve been unable 
to locate a single yarn blended as you 
describe, but you are certainly not alone 
in your search for durable heel-and-toe 
yarns. There are hundreds of us out 
here who have been trying to deal with 
the no-nylon problem ever since those 
cards of nylon Heel ’n’ Toe yarn 
disappeared from the market. This was 
supposed to be knit along with the basic 
wool, just in the areas that needed 
reinforcing, and it was so strong that long 
after the wool had melted away with 
wear, there remained a skeletal network 
of nylon thread that could serve as a 
foundation for darning. 

The search for some other strengthening 
strand to knit in with the wool has led 
sock knitters to try dental floss, fishing 
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while obvious from the back, are hidden 
within the manipulations on the front. 

Firmly woven fabrics with some body 
work best. Three or four strands of cotton 
embroidery floss, color-matched to the 
fabric, are appropriate for the stitching. 
Each stitch should be about \, in. long 
in lightweight fabric. 

Two patterns that use the same 
technique to create different effects could 
be called “Braids” and “Bow Ties” 
(below, left). The braided form will 
contract the fabric both horizontally 
and vertically; Bow Ties will contract it 
horizontally only. I suggest a ¥2-in. grid 
for Braids and a 1-in. grid for Bow Ties. 
Make a small sample to determine the 
ideal grid size for your fabric and to see 
just how much the fabric is taken up. 

In the center and right-hand drawings 
below, you'll see the different stitch 
patterns for each effect. The instructions 


Braids 


Second row 


First row 


line, and nylon sewing thread, none of 
which worked perfectly. I've recently 
come across two products that hold great 
promise. Nomis Heel and Toe Yarn 
(Nomis Yarn Co., Box 40, Stoughton, MA 
02072) is a milky-white 100% nylon. It’s 
put up in 200-yd. spools. Also check your 
local sewing center for Metroflock 
Woolly Stretch Nylon Thread from Swiss- 
Metrosene, designed for use on sergers. 
Available in 24 colors, it stretches into a 
fine thread but is fuzzy and thick when 
relaxed. Both yarns are very soft, they 
knit up well with wool, and they’re 
strong, even if not unbreakable like the 
old Heel ’n’ Toe yarn. Metroflock is 
available from Nancy’s Notions, Box 683, 
Beaver Dam, WI 53916. Heel and Toe 
Yarn can be ordered from General Yarn, 
Box 708, Randolph, MA 02368. 

If you prefer a blended-wool yarn for 
all or part of the sock, you might try 
Nylamb Sock & Fingering Yarn (80% 
wool, 20% nylon) from Brunswick Yarns, 
Box 276, Pickens, SC 29671; or Condon’s 
Garden Yarns (85% wool, 15% nylon) from 
Wm. Condon & Sons, Ltd., Box 129, 
Charlottetown, PEI, Canada C1A 7K3. 


are the same in each case. Start at point 1 
with a knotted thread. Pick up a stitch 
at point 2, and pull the thread tight to 
bring points 2 and 1 together; then knot 
the thread to hold them in place. Carry 
the thread to point 3, and Knot it so the 
thread lies flat against the fabric. Pick up 
point 4, bring it to point 3, and Knot 
them together. Continue this sequence 
along the set of dots designated “first 
row, tie off the thread, and work the 
second row in the same way. The 
finished effect will not appear until the 
second row has been worked. 

Lattice smocking is briefly described 
in Every Kind of Smocking, edited by Kit 
Pyman (Search Press, Tunbridge Wells, 
England, 1985), and in Oenoen Cave and 
Jean Hodges’ Smocking: Traditional & 
Modern (out of print). Its use in clothing is 
briefly covered in Evelyn Mansfield’s 
Clothing Construction (out of print). 


Bow Ties 





Stitch at dots in numbered sequence, and pull 
together dots connected by arrows. 


Though it may seem a shameless 
plug, I must mention Elizabeth 
Zimmermann’s Moccasin Socks, which 
she describes in her Knitter’s Almanac: 
Projects for Each Month of the Year 
(Dover, 1981). You can easily unravel and 
replace the heels, toes, and soles of 
these socks without disturbing the 
insteps. They were invented in disgust 
over this heel/toe reinforcing business, 
which, as often as not, stops just short 
of the hole that inevitably appears. By 
adding nylon, in one of the above- 
described forms, to the foot bottom, you'll 
be able to forgo even this relatively 
painless process for as long as possible. 


About the answer people: Joan Craft is a 
regular teacher at the Smocking Arts Guild 
of America’s national and regional con- 
ventions. Meg Swansen, with her mother, 
Elizabeth Zimmermann, has recently com- 
pleted Knitting Glossary, a two-volume video 
avaiable from Schoolhouse Press, 6899 Cary 
Bluff, Pittsville, WI 54466. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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Enroll Now as a 
y Charter Member of the | 


| Keepsake |! 
i Quilting Club ; 


| and GetAll This! ' 


|. Keepsake's entire collection of | 
I over 500 1-1/2" pure cotton solid & | | 
{ rint ordering swatches. It makes select- 

ing and ordering fabric an absolute joy! 


! y The Keepsake Quilter ~— your own 
newsletter featuring new products, 
quilting tips, book reviews, what's new in 
atterns, money-saving specials, event 

i istings, free members' ad section & more! 


i 
I 
I 
i y The Keepsake Quilting Catalog —a 
I 
: 
i 
j 
i 
\ 


big 72 pages of fabrics, notions, 
i books, patterns, fabric medleys, and lots 
more — truly “the Quilter’s Wishbook!"™ 


Your own Club ID number that 
ualifies you for money-saving 
Telephone Specials whenever you 
i call Recess Quilting! 
i Y $25.00 worth 
i of valuable 
coupons to save 





Only 
$14.95 


you money on for a Full Year! 

fine quiltin Don't Miss Out. 
! roducts in the Enroll Today! 
j eepsake Catalog! 


Send now to: 


I . if . 

1 Aecepsake Quilting. 
Dept. TMK2, Dover Street 

XY PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 


, santa fe weaving 
| and knitting center 


WINTER- 
SPRING CLASSES \ 


BEGINNING WEAVING — 
Barbara Holloway. Mar. 4-6, 8, 10 & 12-13 
{evenings and weekends} 
RUGS, FROM TWILLS TO BLOCKS - 
Nancy Neeley. Beginning to Intermediate. 
Mar. 19-20 & 26-27 
NATURAL DYEING - Cathe Mueller. Apr. 9-10 
BEGINNING TO INTERMEDIATE WEAVING 
COLOR TEXTURE & ORNAMENT - 
Annette Chaudet. Evenings, Apr. 12-15 & 19-22 
DESIGN CLASS FOR KNITTERS - 

| Cathe Mueller. Apr. 30, May 1 & 7 
DOUBLEWEAVE - Annette Chaudet. 
May 9-11 
SURFACE DESIGN: WARP PAINTING & 
PRINTING - Barbara Holloway. May 14 
WEAVING FOR THE MARKETPLACE - 
Annette Chaudet. May 20 
WEAVING FASHION FABRIC - 
Barbara Holloway. May 21, 22, 25, 28 & 29 
Also CARD WEAVING, INKLE LOOM 
WEAVING, SPINNING AND CROCHET. 


santa fe weaving & knitting center 
713 canyon road, santa fe, nm 87501 
(505) 983-5003 
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NATIONAL THREAD & SUPPLY 
“THE PROFESSIONALS CHOICE” 


DRAPERY 


TAILORS WORKROOMS 


~ 


-—=4 ool 


tases 
= 


= | ALTERATION 
SHOPS 


= 
DRESSMAKERS | @& YW 


SEWING 


PROFESSIONALS FACTORIES 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE 
WE HAVE BEEN WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS FOR OVER 38 YEARS. 
WE STOCK A FULL LINE OF SEWING SUPPLIES AND NOTIONS FOR ALL 
SEWING PROFESSIONALS. QUALITY NAME BRANDS THAT YOU TRUST. 
COATS AND CLARKS DUAL DUTY THREAD, WISS SCISSORS, SUSSMAN 
IRONS AND DRITZ NOTIONS. WE SHIP MOST ORDERS WITHIN 48 HOURS 
VIA UPS. WE ACCEPT MASTERCARD AND VISA. CALL TODAY AND SAVE. 


FOR A FREE 24 PAGE CATALOG CALL 
TOLL FREE 1-800-847-1001 ext 348 
IN GA CALL 404-389-9115 
OR WRITE + NTS + DEPT 1348 
695 RED OAK RD + STOCKBRIDGE, GA 30281 














Photo: Perry Ellis for Vogue Patterns No. 1521 


Come to the world of Imaginations. ~ 
Designer fabrics by mail. 


You will find only high quality, high fashion fabrics, 
including top designer and European selections. 
You'll receive well over 250 swatches in exciting 
seasonal catalogs, special offers and sale 

events. Everything is easy to order and 

delivered to your door. 


So, for a wardrobe you'll love to sew 

and are proud to wear, subscribe to 
Imaginations complete Fabric Service 

today. 

With your subscription, get $5 off your first 
purchase. Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 

LI] YES, I'd like to subscribe to Imaginations 
Designer Collections for one year. (Choose one.) 


[1$10 USA (1 $15 Canada. I have enclosed a postal 
money order or check (U.S. bank and funds only). 





Name 





Address 





eee 
Mail to: Imaginations, 32 Concord St. 
Framingham, MA 01701 


Or, call toll-free 1-800/343-6953 
In Mass., 617/620-1411 T5 


City State Zip 


Reqlmaginations 
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complete resource for textile artists product safety information extra wide Bel 
gian linen fabric crayons fan biender brushes raw silk North respirators pH test 
paper pysanky supplies shibugami safety goggles Synthrapol detergent Ciba vat 
dyes Japanese thimbles gift certificates silk gauze artistic guidance cochineal dy 
e aceticacid natural beeswax fiber reactive dyes komonnuka Inkodye technic 
al direction paste resist supplies hydrosulfite indigo vat Swiss batiste wide selec 
tion natural fiber fabrics instructional books liquid natural dye extract glass pip 
ettes rubber gloves cyanotype dye transfer paper material safety data sheets pl : 
astic |kat tape brownprint supplies brushes and tools Procion H fiber reactive dye 
Starter sets for all dyes cotton and linen blend fabrics shibori kit textile art books 
Lanaset dyes for wool and silk lab equipment Japanese art supplies counter ba 
lance scale dye disposal information Cibacron F fiber reactive dyes steamer instr 
uctions stencil brushes safety spectacles technical backup natural dyes and mor 
dants Japanese stencil paper Egyptian cotton cambric Ciba Kiton acid dyes Liqu 
id Procion H fiber reactive dyes Chinese comforter cotton natural and synthetic in 
digo discharge supplies shinshi bamboo stretchers wholesale price list Procion 
M fiber reactive dyes safety guide lines Jizome brushes Deka L dyes Euro-tex fa 
bric paints Solo Java tjanting Disperse dyes for polyester orders shipped in 48 
hours troubleshooting dust mist respirators Japanese wax resist brushes PRIM — 
AL Glow fabric paint dual scale thermometer quantity price list katazome suppl 
es new product research Glauber’s salt organic vapor acid gas respirator China si ¢ 
Ik Polish natural linen photoprint supplies fabric tint pens extra long rubber glov 
es Japanese nylon wash brush poly aprons color matching sodium alginate thick 
ener dyes for basket materials Ukrainian egg dyes Japanese tweezers soda ash 


1988 mail order catalog 56 pages $4.50 [U.S. $] postpaid 


Cemlean Blue, Lid 


\ 
\ PP.) Box 21168 Seattle, WA 98111-3168 U.S.A. (206) 443-7744 


WOONGEEINRIE WW RAIN 
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Lois Ericson 





ene eW 







manipulate/create 
textured surfaces from 
ordinary materials 









224 pages, 200 photos, 
16 pages of color $21.95 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 
Fabrics...Reconstructed $13.95 
176 pages, 80 photos...each an 
example of fabric mani } 

Design & Sew It Yourself $14.95 
A workbook for creative clothing 
Belts... Waisted Sculpture $14.95 
An idea book of more than 50 belts 
Print It Yourself $6.95 

Fabnc Painting 


Ask for these titles at fabric stores or send 
Check or money order to: 






ce SSS 






















Lois Ericson 
Box 1680 
Tahoe City, CA 95730 







Include $2.50 postage & handling (1-3 
books). Canadian orders, use postal money 
order only. CA residents, add 6%. 
Wholesale (12+), 40% off. 
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WORKSHOPS-SEW TAHOE JUNE ‘88 
Send SASE for information. 
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Jandy : Knitting 


ALPHAWEAVE 


BY ALPHA IMPRESSIONS, INC. 


jp 
LARGEST STOCK -CALL TOLL FREE 
OUR LOW PRICES WILL SURPRISE YOU! 


SILKS sample deposit sample deposit 
Raw Silk Noil, 22 colors ........... .80 Silk Noil Jacquard, 26 colors 1.60 
China Silk. 8mm, 25colors......... 20 Silk/Cotton Velvet, 3 colors............... 80 
Crepe de Chine, 30 colors ......... .£80 Crepe Georgette, 5 colors................. .60 
Charmeuse, 22 colors ............. .80 Satin Jacquards, 10 patterns, 35 colors ... 1.60 
Taffeta, 14 colors ................. .80 Printed Crepe de Chine, 20 prints......... .80 
Silk Organza, 5 colors .............. 30 =3=6 Printed Jacquards, 25 prints 

Chinese Dupionni, 26 colors ....... .£80 Whites & Naturals, 25 selections 
Thai Silk, dress wt., 20 colors ...... .£80 4Ply Double Crepe, 6 colors .............. 30 
Shantung Silk, 20 colors Silk Tweed Suiting, 6 colors .............. .80 
Korean Double Crepe............. 30 =6o LINEN 

Silk Matelasse, 16 colors .......... .60 Linen/Cotton, 5colors .................... .20 
Peau de Soie, 8 colors ............. .40 WOOL 

Antique Jacquard, 13 colors ....... .£80 Wool Gabardine, 10 colors ................ 80 


THIS IS APARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 
We also carry - Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 


Professional Quality 


WOVEN LABELS 
MINIMUM 500 


5 color combinations 
6 pre-designed formats 


cut, folded and boxed 


*COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 L_] 
Over 600 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, PLUS | 
will receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order. 


week xekeekae eae keeeeke eae eeeke eek e eee ae eke ee eke eee eeeeeeke eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeaeekeeeaeee 


WRITE OR CALL US FOR 


* A FREE BROCHURE * 
ASK FOR ALPHAWEAVE™ 


*SILK FABRIC CLUB $10 L_] 
$10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailing of samples 
throughout the year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts. 


Ses eee 


FREE BROCHURE 


THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 
Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 


(213) 234-8221 


4161 S. Main St., Los Angeles, CA 90037 
NORMAL DELIVERY 6 WEEKS 
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UNLIKE SOME COMPANIES, 
WE PULL THE WOOL OVER YOUR EYES 
AFTER YOU BUY 
OUR KNITTING MACHINE. 


uying a knitting machine of the highest quality knittng JuaQ@gQOQuPAS-KNIT 
is a lot like buying a machines, but also one of the QS ee 


sewing machine—you most simple to use. On top of Pp i S S AP 
® 




















buy it not so much for what that, thousands of hours have 
you get, but for what you get _— gone into the design and pro- 


For the Passap dealer nearest you, or for more information 





*At participating dealers for limited time only. 
Ts 


i B 
a E 
B 8 
: - 
q c 
out of It. duction of Our instruction B ion knitting machines, call us toll-free at 1-800-PAS-KNIT a 
; ° B  orreturn this coupon. Mention this ad and we'll send you a 
That’s why at Passap, manuals and cassette teaching Wa voucheriors250 ortthe purchase ofa Passap DM-80" C 

. : ° knitting machine with a four-color changer. * 
were committed to helping tapes. Our dealers even give : me : : 
you produce great looking you hours of free instruction. s “™*—— ———— 
; : : ) # m7 
clothing. Which is exactly why And they're always happy to — gs M*ress _ ——— r 
most people buy a knitting answer your questions. City/State/Zip a : 
machine in the first place. So if you want to know how § phone ( ) 5 
That commitment begins _ to get the most from a knitting Est ot ississipn rive, wes aM Mississippi River, 
in Switzerland where our machine without getting in BR Passap USA Rast Passap USA West : 
. . FI 1275 Bloomfield Ave. 271 West 2950) South i 
designers have spent years over your head, Passap is all & Fairfeta. nyomos Salt Lake City, UTaauis = 
LL a 


making Passap not only one you need to know. 
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Tips 





Freezer paper for quilters 

I have found freezer paper an invaluable 

aid to my quilting. I lay it wax side down 
on the pattern I want to copy for 

quilting. Then I trace the pattern onto the 
freezer paper with a black felt-tip pen. 
The ink never bleeds through or marks 
the cloth. The dark lines will show 
through most material, and the pattern 
can be traced directly onto the cloth. 

Freezer paper also makes good appliqué 
patterns. But since you want the right side 
of the pattern to be on the waxed side 
of the paper, you must first trace it onto 
tracing paper, turn the paper over and 
darken the lines, and then trace the 
reversed pattern piece onto the unwaxed 
side of the freezer paper. When you’re 
making an appliquéd rose, for example, 
draw each petal separately on the freezer 
paper, and cut the petals out without 
seam allowances. Place the waxed side of 
the pattern piece against the wrong side 
of the fabric and iron them together. Then 
cut out the cloth piece with %4-in. seam 
allowances. Clip the seam allowance on 
the curves and iron it over the edge of 
the paper, as shown below, to get a sharp, 
smooth sewing line for applique. You 
can remove the paper pattern and reuse it 
three or four times. Or you can leave it 
in while appliquéing and remove it later 
by cutting out the back of the design. 

I also use freezer paper to permanently 
mark quilts. I iron it onto a piece of cloth 
that will match the back of the quilt. 

The paper provides a sturdy enough 
backing so I can type on the cloth. I 
include things like the quilt’s name, the 
place of making, the names of the maker 
and owner, and any special details. I then 
remove the paper, fell the label edges 
with basting glue, and hemstitch it to the 
lower right-hand corner of the quilt’s 
back. The lettering will not wash out. 
—Pauline Brown, Fredonia, KS 


Wrong side of | 
fabric a i 


-Freezer paper 







Steam iron 
Y O 


\Clipped > 7 
curves 


\%-in. seam 
allowance 


} 
Press seam allowances to inside ‘ 
over edge of pattern. 
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Another decorative 

ribbing bind-off 

When I was completing a gansey that 

had employed a doubled yarn cast-on and 
double rib (k2, p2), I wanted to finish 

the neck and sleeves with an attractive 
doubled yarn bind-off that complemented 
the sweater’s elaborate knit/purl] patterns. 
The technique I developed produces a 
pretty braided edge that’s very resistant to 
fraying. On the right side it looks like a 
braid of twined loops; underneath it has a 
firm, flat chain of knit V’s. 

At the beginning of the bind-off row, 
measure out a sufficiently long strand of 
yarn to knit together with the strand 
you're already using. Leave a tail in the 
new strand to weave into the wrong side, 
and purl the first 2 sts with both strands 
held together as one. Pass the first 
stitch over the second. Continue purling 
one and passing the previous stitch over 
to the end of the round, and join the two 
ends to the first stitch. Then weave all 
three tails in on the wrong side. If you’re 
knitting flat pieces, be sure to work this 
bind-off on the right side. 

—Alice DeCamp, Westport, CT 


Even joins 
in circular knitting 
Here are two techniques for making 
perfectly smooth rounds of circular 
knitting with no perceptible joins. 

On the cast-on edge, turn and knit 
back (as for straight knitting) the first row, 
and then join, making certain the edges 
aren't twisted. This will eliminate the “dog 
leg,” or uneven join, and reverse the 
cast-on edge to the more attractive, 
unstranded side (with the garter-stitch 
bumps). Be sure to establish ribbing or 
other pattern in straight knit in the first 
row, and then join for circular knitting. 

When you cast off in the round, you 
can eliminate the uneven join by inserting 
the needle into the first cast-off stitch, 
making a stitch, and then casting it off as 
the final cast-off stitch. This technique 
pulls the first portion up to make it even 
with the last stitch, but the double 
stitch is not noticeable. 

—Barbara Rottman, Urbana, OH 


Thread scraps 

I have a carpeted sewing room and 
dislike having to vacuum snippets of 
thread from the rug every time I sew. 
Recently, I started using an old technique 
of my mother’s. Place a small container 
with about % in. of water in it beside the 
sewing machine. An empty margarine 
tub is just right. Whenever you clip a 
thread, remove basting, or unpick, just 
drop the bits of thread into the water. 
Even if there is a breeze, the thread 


pieces stay put. I also place a little water 

in the thread catcher of my serger, which 

reduces daily vacuuming drastically. 
—Caroline Wallace, Barstow, CA 


A quick bind-off 
Binding off a piece of knitting can be 
difficult if the yarn is heavy or irregular or 
if the garment is bulky. You can save a 
lot of time and avoid frustration if you 
substitute a crochet hook approximately 
the same diameter as the Knitting needle. 
Put the hook through the first loop on 
the left-hand needle and knit the stitch 
onto the hook. Knit the next stitch onto 
the hook, and pull the new stitch through 
the first one, as shown below. Continue 
in this manner to the end of the row, and 
pull the yarn through the last loop on 
the hook. This takes me about a tenth of 
the time of a two-needle bind-off and 
makes a tight, even edge. 

—Lanette Scapillato, Issaquah, WA 


Knit onto a \ Pull yarn 
crochet hook through 
to bind off. (ly stitch. 
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Simac care 
According to the service-center technician 
who fixed my Simac iron, the main 
problem was a buildup of sediment and 
crud in the hoses because the iron doesn’t 
have an effective filtering system. He 
told me to run automatic-coffeemaker 
cleaner through the system regularly to 
prevent further buildup. 

—Susan Guaghumi, Cheshire, CT 


Weights for added 
warp threads 
When I break a warp thread on my 
loom, I use small, plastic medicine 
bottles with snap-on caps to hold the 
replacement thread. I fill the bottle with 
pebbles and wind the thread around the 
outside to the desired length. Then I lay 
the thread across the top of the bottle 
and snap on the cap to lock the thread in 
place. It’s easy to open the bottle and 
unwind the thread to add length as 
needed. The bottles give me uniformity 
in weight and tension and replace 
the unsightly assortment of objects 
that previously dangled from the back of 
my loom. 

—Edel J. Petersen, Lincoln, NE 
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\ Professional Magnifier 
&, j e, Lamp by Dazor Corp. 


b The Ultimate Accessory for 


YLI Corporation 





| 

| 

| 

| 

Workers of Fine Needlecrafts 

(j f; ls e See your work twice as large 

Cand é€ ig f e Send or call for brochure and prices 

Metallic Yarn e We are mail order retailers | 

A soft, light metallic yarn, washable * eS ¢ e Use MasterCharge — VISA — Check 

and colorfast. For hand and a ‘ . | 
machine knitting, crochet, punch, Free UPS Delivery DOWNIE ENTERPRISES 

needlepoint, weaving, decorative YLI CORPORATION/T to your home | 

serging and other creations. YL 45 West 300 North P.O. Box 9526 ] 

Rush $2.50 f or catalog and color seen gener Phone 704-375-5095 Charlotte, N.C. 28299 

card. YLI Corporation ae CLIP AND SAVE THIS AD | 


— ESS —S— i —— mm me mm mmm 


Ae ated Hr 


3 SWI) D 
“WEAVER'S SUPPLY 


anulacturer of: 

UNIQUE WHEELS & LOOMS FOR PROFESSIONALS 
SPECTACULAR COLORRANGE of HAND-DYED YARNS 
ALL DESIGNED BY RACHEL BROWN. 

e UNUSUAL APPAREL YARNS FOR WEAVERS & KNITTERS 
e LARGE SELECTION OF TAPESTRY AND ie YARNS 
e EXCELLENT VARIETY OF WOOL, LINEN, AND 
COTTON WARPS e RAW, SCOURED, CARDED, 

AND DYED WOOLS FOR SPINNERS 
e DEALER FOR GLIMAKRA, SCHACHT, 

& HOWELL EQUIPMENT « BOOKS 
& VIDEOS e WORKSHOPS 
WITH Aron BROWN 


getoms) TOYOTA KS - 950 


The , World’s Most Versatile Knitting Machine 


One Carriage Does It All, 
Lace, Fairisle, Tuck, Slip and Weaving 


e GOOD PRICES 
e BULK DISCOUNTS 
e AMERICAN 
WOOLS 


ONLY. If you are not using the 


TOYOTA KS - 950 


Send $1 for complete catalog = 
you re working too hard 


PO BOX 2009T, TAOS, NM 87571 


BOB 


® Revolutionary “All in one carriage” allows you to 
automatically knit lace without an 
additional lace carriage 


@ Automatic End Needle Selection 

@ Double your motif with just a flip of a lever 

@ New creativity with “Motif Magic” | 
@ Light smooth carriage operation 


@ Portable 


Creative Freedom-Exclusively 
Yours From Toyota 





, pluiced, @ Optional Accessories @ Intarsia Carriage 
Stuffing Quilt Batts and © KR-506 Ribber © Plaiting Unit 
Pillow Inserts at ditect ¢ Transfer Carriage @ Yarn Country Cone Yarns 
factoly Savings. @ Pile Knitter ® Over 40 different types 
@ Super Changer of yarn to choose from. 


a a et ees ee Ce a ee ee ae eae se @ Knit Tracer 
Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp., Dept. TH-4 
3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: 716-688-7100 

Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 


Distributor & Dealer Inquiries Welcome 


| NEWTON’S KNITS 














Name United States Sales Agent 

Address | TOYOTA KNITTING MACHINE 

City , 2100 E. Howell Ave, Suite 209 @ Anaheim, CA 92806 @ (714) 634-9116 
State Zip | 





------------ 
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Tips 


Making tailor’s tacks 
through pattern tissue 
Use the tip of your needle to make a 
little slit in the pattern tissue before 
making a tailor’s tack. Then, when you 
remove the pattern, the tailor’s tack slips 
neatly through the slit without tearing 
the pattern. 

—Mrs. Lee Pecora, Massapequa Park, NY 


Bobbin winder 
fills thread spools 
I like to have matching thread on my 
serger but hate to buy four cones of one 
color, each with 5,000 m. per cone. I use 
a handy bob (for keeping matching bobbin 
and thread together) to fill empty, 
regular-size thread spools. 

First I snip off the little thread 
holders around the outer edge of the 
handy bob so they won't catch on the 
machine. Then I put a bobbin on the 
sewing machine, as if to fill it. Next, I 
put the handy bob on top of the bobbin 
(a little double-faced tape makes it 
adhere well) and place the empty spool on 
top of the handy bob with the thread 
groove on top, as shown at right. The 
bobbin turns the handy bob, which 
turns the spool, and I guide the thread by 





Anyone can use 


HNIT ONE 


eX 


hand to fill the spool evenly. This way, I 
can use one 5,000-m. cone to fill as many 
spools as I need. 

—Shirley Hastings, Kamloop, BC, Canada 


Thread 
groove 






Spool 
Put a handy bob 
between bobbin 
and spool to 

fill spool 

with thread. 





—— —__ Bobbin 
Sewing ie 
machine ‘i 
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Set-in sleeves 

without ease basting 

Set-in sleeves with a moderate amount 
of ease in the cap can be smoothly set to 
the armscye without any ease basting. 
Match and pin the underarm seams, the 
notches, the small dots, and the top of 
the cap to the shoulder seam. Place the 
bodice piece uppermost and the sleeve 








~ KAGEDO | 


against the feed dogs and begin 
stitching at the underarm. 

When you get to the first notch, you 
must begin to allow for ease in the sleeve 
piece by placing your left hand between 
the two garment pieces and working the 
ease evenly into the area between the 
notch and the first small dot pin with 
your fingertips. Anchor the ease by 
pulling gently with your right hand on 
the upper-bodice fabric from the next 
pin; this will flatten and control 
the ease you have just introduced. 
Maintain a gentle pressure on the bodice 
piece as you sew each section of the 
seam. You'll be surprised at how much 
ease you can incorporate, and you 
won't get those unsightly puckers in the 
bodice that occur when a sleeve is 
inadvertently gathered too much for the 
size of the armscye. 

—Stephanie Tretick, Pittsburgh, PA 


Do you have a tip for a handy way of 
working, a useful trick, some good advice, 
or a source for hard-to-find equipment 

or materials? We'll pay $25 for each item 
we publish. Send details, photos, or 
sketches (we'll redraw them) to Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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ting patterns! 

just type your pattern into your IBM or com- 

patible personal computer (with at least 

192k) and KNIT ONE rewrites the instruc- 

tions for your individual gauge and size. 

DESIGNED FOR KNITTERS, NOT PROGRAMMERS! 
Write for more information or 

SEND TODAY! 








Enclosed is a check for $79.95. 
Name 
Address 
City OS tat“ Zip 





Send to: Penelope Craft Programs, Inc. 
Box 1204, Dept. T5 
Maywood, NJ 07607 


NJ residents add 6% sales tax. 
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VINTAGE & ANTIQUE 
JAPANESE 
KIMONO & OBI 


Guaranteed Premium Quality 
Pre-Selected in Japan 


Hand Painted, Hand Dyed, Shibort 
Ikats, Embroidery, Fine Silks 
Fine materials for the textile artist 


Bulk and Individual Orders Welcome 


AVIPOlutla mmr leCin eee meliniviiiicaa’ 
For Sample Swatches & Information, 
Please Send Three Dollars 
Telephone Inquiries Welcome 
KAGEDO 
55 Spring Street 
Seattle, WA 98104 
206/467-9077 
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Z Orders 
Uncle Jack's Spool Rack onan 
(Priced by the yard in dollars) $60.00 Price 
Charmeuse 19.5mm 45" eee $7.70 $7.10 
Charmeuse 19.5mm 55” ............ 9.35 8.50 
Crepe de Chine: 
8mm unique designer fabric, Japanese 5.45 4.80 
Six Times (Mam 40 ss 3.60 3.60 
a Year VA 45 ss Pe eer 5.70 5.45 
14mm 55” . 7.35 6.65 
16mm 36” ’ 5.31 4.60 
A well-rounded magazine for all machine knit- 16mm 45" 6.35 5.80 
ters. Full of up-to-the minute information and rae 2 : ae ie 
ee mm ; ; 
patterns that relate to all makes of knitting Spun Silk Taffeta 36” . 380 3.40 
machines. Whether you are a Custom Designer Spun Silk Taffeta 45” 5.50 4.95 
or just a hobbyist ,you need WKMG to keep you Fuji Broadcloth 10lb. 36” 22mm : 5.50 4.95 
abreast of what's going on, where to find your Fuji Broadcloth 71b. 36"17.5mm... 4.95 4.40 
, ‘ : Popular Silk Noil 36” 3.85 3.40 
favorite yarn and accessories, what's new and Popular Silk Noil44” ............ 4.30 3.80 
what's been updated. Heavy Silk Noil Twill 36"... 0.0.0.0... eeeeeee eens 5.80 5.20 
Very Heavy Raw Silk 45" ...... ; 7.95 7.10 
US. - 1 yearee $16.50 2 years ee $30.00 Silk pievotat also known as China silk: 
5mm 45 2.90 2.50 
Canada- 1 year © © $20.00 2 years @ © $38.00 8mm 45”... 361 3.00 
Foreign- 1 year Surface Mail © © $20.00 Sim WG". Achaimee daha dg exc eee ee a 2.90 2.50 
1 year Air Mail e e $37.50 A portable cabinet to hold your spools of rae i. L2unnitns «aioe ese eee eee Hee ae 
S. Funds Please . Lt) OUR > eee rere eer ere eer ece eaeere erer eee rear err ear rae . . 
(U ) thread. Opens to display colors of thread ate. Sie Oils 
= = - at a glance. Two bins to hold accessories. 12mm 45" 4.65 4.20 
nS ALEC T a sAvrte Oy rin ove lta ferme iO er tes Comes in clear or natural finishes. Tussah 3A 42" ... 3.78 3.10 
ae az Tussah 3B 33”.... 4.00 3.59 
$49.95 - Finished $39.95 - Un-finished TIMMNAN OSGeo od os de ccs anemn nam dnwo va binant 3.35 2.95 
Tissah 3D: 45" .......00ss0s04: 6.97 6.50 
. : Tussah 3E 36" 5.36 4.85 
Mail check or money order to: Bre ee a ae 
- . Silk Satin Charmeuse 12.5mm 45” -Our exclusive- 6.30 5.80 
Western Knitting Machine Guide Lamkin Enterprises Siesaids’iam Aon a 
P. O. Box 1527, Dept TH P.O. Box 574 Silk Chiffon 45" 0 eee eee cece 3.90 3.35 
Mavs Landing N.J. 08330 Silk Organza 42” 3.15 2.80 
Vashon,WA 98070 y g Silk Gauze 3.5mm 2.15 1.90 
; Silk Shantung 54”. 6.80 6.10 
The Best Thing to Happen N.J. Residents please add 6% sales tax. Heavy Silk Shantung 54” 8.15 7.30 
to Knitting Since the Machine! Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. Dupion 45" renee eb eaeeaeaaeeeenererere terre reres 5.53 4.95 
Noipud Dupion 45” ...............0000- 5.63 5.10 
Spun Silk Gaberdine 36” ............... 6.61 5.95 
Silk Sati @repe 36” . 0... 2.2 ss ce nee ws 4.25 3.85 
Silk Satin Twill 40’14.5mm .. 5.10 4.55 
Silk Satin Twill40” 10mm .............. 3.25 2.70 
Silk Satin Twill 57” 13mm ..................00005 4.45 3.95 
Silver Square Chiffon 45”... .. 6.85 6.17 
ured ax nc Gbel Chiffon 45" . .veaseneawwaas 6 ssees se nceee ees 6.85 6.17 
w ° Metallic Ribbon Chiffon 36” ................... 4.65 4.21 
a ae = Silk Ribbon 45" ............. .. 4.45 3.95 
Specializes in FLAX and LINEN Silk Knit 52” tube, fixed price .. aye 
Brocade 45", fixed price ............ cece eee aeee 9.00 
Checkerboard Jacquard 19mm 36" 6.55 5.95 
For HANDSPINNING: Crepe Satin Speckled 28” .. 5.30 4.75 
: Crepe Satin Speckled 45” .. 6.95 6.25 
FLAX ROVING in hanks: 33 colors Scattered Seed Jacquard 45"... 7.60 6.90 
: : ; — Tiao Crepe Jacquard 17.5mm 55” 9.85 8.90 
LINE FLAX in stricks and batts: Personalized Quality LABELS Rose Crepe Brocade 15mm 45"... ...........0-5- 5.79 5.25 
natural and dyed Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. Rad Habotai Brocade 15mm 55”... 8.96 8.15 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE Shey Chun Jacquard 17mm 55" 896 8.15 
Flax samples and order form $2.00 Polka Dot Crepe Jacquard 17mm 55" ................ 5.79 5.25 
Modern Habotai Brocade 45” . 6.10 5.54 
Youth Crepe Brocade 45” 715 6.95 
For KNITTING and WEAVING: 
SILK SCARVES 
100% LINEN YARN (wet spun 8/ 2) All finished edges Orders Orders 
are hand-rolled. over over 
in skeins and cones: 15 colors (price per scarf) $60.00 $60.00 
1 i Crepe de Chine 8mm, 
Designer Quality Japanese Silk Habotai 8mm 
MACHINE WASHABLE & DRYABLE! at. ee $3.25 9" x 45" .. $1.85 
Sample card and order form $2.00 et aca ed 
55” BS" 2 5.46 12” x 60” ; 2.70 
14” x 72" 3.20 
Z Crepe de Chine 12mm 22 22° 1.60 
For DEMONSTRATIONS: 22" x 22" . 2.25 30” x 30” 3.30 
RETTED STRAW FLAX: Actual Size 2 #2" x 1 1/16" 9” x 54". 215) 35" X35" 4.10 
p 12” x 60" , 3.65 
inate Prices 40/8575 70/8775. 10018975 | | eee AS gee Ce 
y 35” x 35” 5.90 9" x 54”. 2.90 
45" x 45". 145 14" x 72". 4.95 
NAM E TAPES for yh Camps or Homes 36" x 36"... 6.95 











S 
SOS OK Set 


otecenacene style 1 sew only 
nanan SMITH F100 Name Tapes $4.00 
“ wens 200 Name Tapes $6.00 


Wholesale Inquiries 


Crepe Satin Charmeuse 18mm 
en KOO ee aa 5.25 Mulberry Fringed square from India 
22) 220, 2.90 45" x 45"... 7.35 





Welcome 





Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) 


Enclose check or M.O, 

Canadian residents, enclose M.O. in U.S. funds 
IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 

P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 


© Euroflax, Inc. 
Py, ' P.O. Box 241 
re "Rye. NY 10580 


Also Available — Indian Silks, American & Swiss cottons, Knit & 
Charmeuse camisoles and Men’s Ties. Jacquard pro fessional 
colors, fabric steamers, resists and accessories. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 


718 College St. Healdsburg, CA 95448, 707 433-9577 
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Youre invited 
to become 
a Charter Subscriber 





Dear Threads Reader, 


Two vears ago, we decided to start a new magazine that would 

do tor avid gardeners what Threads, Fine Homebuilding, and Fine 
Woodworking do for their readers. An impressive staff of 
experienced gardeners signed on, headed by editor Roger Holmes 
(who left his desk at Fine Woodworking to take charge). 

Contacts were made, articles developed, artwork commissioned, 
and now, the first issue of Fine Gardening is at the printer’s. 





First and foremost, Fine Gardening is going to be a practical 
magazine about creating beautitul gardens. We'll concentrate on 
the broad subject of landscape and ornamental gardening—how 
to make your garden a pleasure to the eye, and nose. But we 
won't neglect the palate, either. We'll provide serious, if more 
selective, coverage of food gardening as well. 


In our first issue alone, youll find in-depth articles about 
building your own lily pond; growing primroses, foxgloves, and 
French beans; controlling Japanese beetles, and the nearly 
magical transformation of a very ordinary vard. We'll also answer 
vour gardening questions, tell you where to find the equipment 
you need, and use ground-breaking, full-color graphics to show 
you what’s going on every step of the wav. 


Best of all, this information will come directly from 

experienced, successtul gardeners—amateurs and professionals — 
who talke you into their gardens (and confidence) to show vou 
exactly what they do and how thev do it. 


A year’s subscription (six big, colortul issues) is just $20 (15% 
oft the newsstand price)—a bargain when you consider how 
much information each issue will bring you. And your 
satisfaction is unconditionally guaranteed. So if you're interested 
in gardening, give vourselt a treat this spring. Use the attached 
card and join us today as a Charter Subscriber. 





aul Roman, Publisher 


P.S. Use the second card to send Fine Gardening 
information to a friend. To send a gift, use the card in the front. 
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Premiers April 1, 1988 


Garden Design 


The design articles in Fine Gardening won't be 
effusive strolls through expensive landscapes. To 
be sure, there will be inspiring photographs, but 
they will be accompanied by down-to-earth talk 
about how the lovely scene you're looking at came 
to be. You'll come away with practical design 
ideas you can use in your own garden, whether 
youre grappling with a troublesome little area or 
an entire home landscape. 


Specific Plants 


Experienced gardeners will tell you how to select, 
propagate, and nurture a wide variety of plants: 
annuals, perennials, shrubs, trees—old standbys 
and new introductions. You'll find out about hardy 
ivies, trillium, new bulbs from Africa, ornamental 


grasses, specimen trees, French beans, table grapes, 


and wild rice, to name just a few. 


National Coverage 


Fine Gardening will g0 everywhere there is 
something to be learned—a New Hampshire garden 
with more than 70U varieties of wildflower, a 
California backyard with an ingenious home-built 
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irrigation system, a rooftop garden in Chicago, a 
marvelously landscaped hillside in Arkansas. And 
whenever it’s appropriate, welll go the extra mile 
to show you how you can use the ideas and 
information from other regions in your own neck 
of the woods. The result: a wealth of ideas and 
information to improve and enrich your own 
gardening —wherever you live. 


Garden Structures 


Paths, walls, fences, arbors—all help define and 
shape a garden. In Fine Gardening, the people 
who have built them will show you how to construct 
everything from a window box to a gazebo, 
including a dry stone wall, cold frames, a garden 
greenhouse, raised-box beds and quick-release 
trellises for intensive growing, and more. 


Lawns and their Care 


Establishing a new lawn? Rescuing an old one? 
We'll keep you abreast of new developments in 
turfgrass: breeding new varieties and caring for 
old ones. And we'll offer ideas for non-traditional 
lawns: a horticulturist’s solution to growing grass 
in the shade, lawns of natural grasses in the 
southwest, even what it takes to maintain the 
turf at a major league ballpark. 






jai 


Fundamentals 


The more you know about plants, soil, nutrients, 
pests, and diseases (and how to control them), the 
more successful your gardening will be. We'll do 
our part with clear, practical articles about 
everything from the world’s oldest fertilizer to the 
latest in natural, synthetic, and biological pest 
control. Whatever the subject, we'll blend the 
scientific with the practical—always with your 
gardening needs in mind. 


Gardening Exchange 


Add to all this a series of regular departments 
where you can swap ideas and information with 
fellow gardeners, get expert answers to your 
questions, find out about relevant books and videos, 
and keep up with the latest and best in every 
aspect of gardening, and you begin to understand 
what Fine Gardening is all about. 


Dont miss our premier 
issue. Become a Charter 
Subscriber today. 


To order from The Taunton Press, use the attached card or call 1-800-243-7252. 
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Seurat (top), Van Gogh (center), or Kandinsky (bottom)? “Texture” options available in the 
computer paint program were applied to a basic textile design created at FIT by Ying Shen. 
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Manipulating color 

with light and a computer 
Growing consumer sensitivity to color, 
and its effect on shopping preferences 
were the themes of a day-long seminar 
entitled “The Color Connection,” held at 
the Fashion Institute of Technology in 
New York City last June. It was jointly 
sponsored by FIT’s Seminar Department 
and the Color Association of the United 
States. (CAUS produces color forecasts 
two years in advance to help U.S. 
businesses make the right color 
selections for their products.) Of 
particular interest were workshops held 
in two of the labs: one on lighting and the 
other on computer applications in 
textile design. 

At the Design Research Lighting 
Laboratory, Professor Evelyn Stephens 
explained that color is not an inherent 
physical property of things we see. An 
object has color only because it absorbs 
some light waves and reflects others. 
Reflected light waves are the colors you 
see. Color is determined by the type of 
light source (daylight, incandescent, 
halogen, fluorescent), the surface of the 
viewed object, the surroundings, and 
the observer’s perceptual abilities. (For 
example, a red car under a mercury 
streetlight will appear brown.) 

The lighting lab is outfitted with 
dozens of different light bulbs, which 
Stephens manipulated to demonstrate 
how the the same color can appear very 
different under different light sources. 
The phenomenon is Known as metamerism, 
or flare. Two colors that match under 
one light may not match at all under a 
different light. In industry, where colors 
must exactly match a given swatch under 
a variety of lighting conditions, viewing 
booths with several different switch- 
controlled light sources are used to 
study color swatches. Matching is 
especially complicated between objects 
of different materials. 

Stephens also explained two color- 
mixing systems. The subtractive system 
used for colorants (dyestuffs and 
pigments) is based on the primaries 
magenta, yellow, and cyan. A totally 
different mixing system applies to light: 
Primaries for the additive system are 
red, blue, and green. Common examples of 
the additive system are television sets 
and the color monitors used with computers. 

At the Computer Graphics Laboratory, 
Ellen Oster-Fortuna, professor in the 
Textile Surface Design Department, 
explained that the entire textile-design 
process can be done via computer. A 
textile designer may use an existing 
design or motif, may start from scratch 
and draw a design onto the computer 
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screen freehand, or may combine both 
techniques. To work with an existing 
design, you first input a two-dimensional 
design into the computer with a scanner. 
For example, you could use a texture or 
an outline from a preexisting design but 
totally change the coloration. 

To draw freehand, you use a software 
program, generically called a paint 
program. Using a hand-held device, 
either a stylus or a mouse, you draw ona 
graphics tablet. The program contains 
different sizes of paintbrushes and pen 
nibs, effects such as airbrush and 
stipple, and also different ready-made 
shapes, textures (See examples, page 16), 
and patterns. You can create lines and 
shapes, fill in an area with a color or 
pattern, blend colors together, and 
substitute one color for another. You 
can also erase areas. Options for 
manipulating and rearranging the image 
include enlarging, reducing, repeating, 
overlapping, reversing, rotating, 
distorting, taking segments, and recoloring. 

When you are satisfied with your 
design, you can either store it in the 


Down-under tapestry 
International forums on tapestry are 

rare, so it is especially delightful that 
Australian weavers, who have practiced 
their profession in that country only about 
12 years, have decided to host the 
International Tapestry Symposium, to be 
held in Melbourne, May 19-24. The 

theme of the conference, “Tapestry 
Today,” distinguishes it from the one on 
historical tapestries held in San Francisco 
in 1976. 

The symposium will focus on weavers 
as artists, be they originators, interpreters, 
or collaborators. Attendees will have 
the opportunity to view tapestry displays, 
share ideas, and participate in 
workshops. Forums will include the 
following topics: philosophy and 
practice, tapestry training, colleges and 
programs, and the economics and 
organization of workshops for 
professionals. There will also be 
presentations of slides and videos 
from China, Scotland, Japan, the U.S., 
the United Kingdom, West Germany, 
and Australia. 

Australia is celebrating its 
bicentennial this year, so if you want 
to extend your trip, there are plenty of 
additional activities before and after 
the conference. 

For registration materials, contact 
Ms. Buzz McCarthy, Conference 
Manager, Bloomsbury Conference Services 
Pty. Ltd., 319 Lennox St., Richmond, 
Australia 3121. Telephone: (03) 428-1983. 
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computer or make a hard copy, such as 

a Slide, a print, or a video film. For 
example, you can obtain slides by using 
a special hooded camera to take 
photographs off the monitor. Another 
option is to print the design on an inkjet 
printer, but it’s expensive. Home users 
should consider finding a computer- 
graphics company that can produce 
slides or prints of their designs. 

Hence, it is possible to show 
variations of your designs to clients 
without making each design from 
scratch. You can also electronically send 
your designs anywhere around the globe 
via telephone and a modem. Even if you 
don’t have the need or means to do all 
of this, you can simplify your creative life 
by storing files of all your drawings and 
color combinations. 

The least expensive use you can make 
of a computer is to just try out different 
designs and colorways, which will 
enable you to experiment and work out 
your designs quickly and to then hand- 
color your final selection. Even this can 
justify the investment in a computer 


The art and science 

of conservation 

Few occupations provide the opportunity 

to cultivate artistic sensibilities while 
satisfying the demands of scientific 
precision. Geoffrey Brown not only employs 
both, but he adds the hands of the 
craftsperson. He is a textile conservator. 

There are schools teaching this 
profession, Brown explains, but the work 
is so varied and demanding that a 
formal program alone is insufficient 
preparation. Years of experience are 
required, along with a scientific 
imagination. “I’m not a craftsman,” 
Brown says, “so much as someone who 
uses his intellect to analyze, 
understand, and learn from the materials 
he works with.” 

A look around Brown’s studio reinforces 
the idea of a scientist working with an 
artistic sensibility. On a workbench sits 
an 18th-century Japanese doll. Spread 
across one worktable is an intricately | 
embroidered Chinese-American banner 
depicting a dragon wreathed in flowers, 
while across another lies an extremely 
rare handwoven rug—a 17th-century | 
Spanish colonial design produced in an 
Incan workshop. A vacuum, plastic 
tanks, screens, and an assortment of 
clamps and vises are but a small part of 
the stock of materials for Brown’s 
inventive, and often split-second, 
solutions to conservation problems. 

A tinkerer from childhood with an 
artistic sense, Brown started college | 


because of the much greater range of 
design possibilities you can explore in 
less time. 

A system like the one at FIT costs at 
least $10,000 per work station, not 
including a color printer, camera, and 
scanner. Systems with palettes of up to 
16.8 million colors will cost far more. 
Individual artists or groups can obtain 
systems with 256 colors for about 
$5,000. These systems consist of a basic 
microcomputer with the addition of a 
sophisticated color-graphics board, a good 
color monitor, and software. If you just 
want to draw and store your designs, and 
16 to 64 colors are adequate, you can 
obtain a system for a lower price at a local 
computer supplier. 

There are books on every conceivable 
aspect of color. Many of them are available 
by mail from CAUS, 343 Lexington Ave., 
NY, NY 10016. —Jan Jasper 


Jasper of New York City is a free- 

lance professional patternmaker and an 
artist who uses fabrics and clothing as 
her media. 


majoring in architecture. Since he was 
curious, he says, about “why people do 
what they do and especially how they 
do what they do,” he switched to 
anthropology and archaeology. After 
graduating, he went into museum work, 
then into conservation. He holds up his 
hands and says, “Through the artifacts I 
find myself connecting directly with the 
people and the hands that created them.” 
Now working half of the time in his 
studio in El Cerrito and half at the Lowie 
Museum at the University of California 
in Berkeley, Brown spends his days 
repairing, preserving, and restoring 
treasures, both textiles and objects, from a 
host of cultures. At the museum he 
takes what comes, but in his studio he 
likes to concentrate on the difficult 
problems that must be examined and 
understood and treated with imagination. 
When Brown brings a piece into the 
studio, he first gives it a thorough 
examination to see how it behaves. 
From there, he says, the material itself 
will tell him where to go with the project. 
Before beginning any textile repair or 
restoration, Brown cleans the piece. The 
simplest and gentlest method is to 
sandwich it between screens and runa 
vacuum over the secured object. Then it 
might be “float-washed” (given a static 
bath between the screens). Making repairs 
is a controversial matter because an old 
piece can be treated in a number of 
ways, depending on the philosophy of the 
person working on it. Brown describes 
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CREATE YOUR OWN ORIGINAL LABEL IN 5 EASY STEPS! 


1. Fill in the information to appear on the label. 

2. Circle the lettering color and the label color that you desire. 

3. Circle the lettering style of your choice for each line. 

4. Circle the chosen motif, if applicable. 

5. Then simply complete the customer information, clip the entire coupon, 
enclose your check or money order and mail to the’ address given. 


dicate ean emo ee aaeeon an ~~ 6 ae 


| ee 97.053) ep 0) 8.09.08 (0) Me Please print ys CON UI SI Circle your choice 


Line One 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
ACTURERS OF 
WOVEN NAME TAPES 









Line Two pines 
MAXIMUM 24 letters and spaces per line. 


2 (00) HO) Circle one of each 





LETTERING | LABEL BACKGROUND | | 
= oO KOI Ste) tN (ONE Please print 
WHITE, GREY, RED 


BLUE, GREEN, BLACK 


BROWN, GOLDENROD ON WHITE, CREAM OR GREY “aw pd DS Ae 
OR GOLD LUREX 
RED, WHITE, GREY Address 


GOLDENROD OR GOLD LUREX ON NAVY, BLACK OR GREEN 


4 mide, Please enclose check or money order for: 
3 How ww ViCegee Circle the letter of the combination desired . 
3 LETTERING — mncsiviitioet 36 Labels for $16.50 | 


; ne 72 labels for $21.50 | 
| LINETWO 


144 labels for $29.50 | sd 
A SCRIPT LETTERS OVER —_sBLOCK LETTERS | 


NY Resident add 84% tax. | 
| B BLOCK LETTERS OVER SCRIPT 
| C BLOCK LETTERS OVER BLOCK LETTERS 


|D ‘LARGE BLOCK LETTERS = OVER LARGE BLOCK LETTERS 


1 E *SCRIPT LETTERS : 
W/STYLED BORDER _ (ONE LINE ONLY} 


| F *BLOCK LETTERS Grand Central Post Office 
W/PLAIN BORDER EEN P.O. Box #2188, Dept. 1-2 


‘NoMotif SS oS New York, N.Y. 10163 
MADE IN ENGLAND BY CASH'S FOR THE Allow 3-4 weeks for delivery. 








Postage and Handling | $1.50 


U.S currency only. 


Mail to: HEIRLOOM WOVEN LABELS 
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himself as “low key on restoration”; he 

doesn’t believe a historic rug or 

tablecloth should be remade to look new. 
He points out, however, that his opinion 

is not universal among conservationists, 

who often restore European textiles by 

reweaving them with new fibers so that a 

300-year-old tapestry, for example, might 

look as it did when new. For Brown, a textile 

that was primarily utilitarian should 

show evidence of use. The worn spots and 

frays tell astory, and to Brown’s eye 

and sensibility that story is important. 

Completely reweaving a tapestry 

“compromises the history of the piece,” 

he says. —David Cole 


Cole is a writer and publishing consultant 
living in Kensington, CA. For Brown’s 
article on conservation, see page 30. 
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Clips 

Fireside reading for weavers—Tasteful 
and entertaining to read is Weavings of 
New England, published by JoEllen 
Sefton (Box 217 f, Sterling, CT 06377). 
This information-stuffed quarterly 
publication will remind you of a cross 
between The Whole Earth Catalogue and 
Mary Thomas’s Knitting Book because of 
short tales, listings, and small 
black-and-white line drawings 
interspersed throughout its pages. 
Especially appealing in the winter issue 
is a story about sheep shearing. At $12 a 
year, this publication is a good value, 
considering that it contains informative 
articles, artisan and shop profiles, 
supplier lists, notices of local meetings, 
museum exhibits, reminiscences, and 
many guild activities. 





Knitting by random numbers—Slipknot, 
the quarterly magazine of the British 
Knitting and Crochet Guild, is well 

worth the $19 that a U.S. subscription 
costs. The 60 pages per issue are filled 
with clever tips, fascinating articles, and 
superb book reviews, not to mention the 
guild’s activities. One intriguing article 

in the September 1987 issue is by Mary 
Griffin (page 36), who describes how she 
uses a table of random numbers to knit 
cable patterns on a sweater. For a Slipknot 
subscription, write to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gillett, 5 Roman Mount, Roundhay, Leeds, 
West Yorks, England LS8 2DP. 


Battenberg lace—Lace designer Eunice 
Sein has started a new publication, Lace 
Crafts Quarterly ($19.95 a year), 

devoted to Battenberg lace. The premiere 
issue includes articles on lace history, 
patterns, lace suppliers, book reviews, and 
lace-product news. For further 
information, write to Sein at 3201 E. 
Lakeshore Dr., Tallahassee, FL 32312. 


A call for lace 


Lace As an Art is the second international 
Betonac competition. Organized with the 
cooperation of The World Crafts 
Council-Flanders and the Provincial 
Administration of Limburg, Belgium, it 

is open to lacemakers using any technique. 
Competitors may submit three pieces. 
Each entry must be accompanied by two 
color slides and a black-and-white 

photo; samples are desirable. The first 
prize is about $2,250, and selected works 
will be on exhibit during the month of 
October. Entry forms are available from 
Mrs. Betty Boulez-Cuykx, Betonac Ltd., 
Hasseltsesteenweg 172, B-3800 Sint- 
Truiden, Belgium. Entry deadline is May 15. 


Quilt museum opens 

Opened just last June, the New England 
Quilt Museum fulfills a long-time dream of 
the New England Quilters Guild. Located 
in Lowell, MA, the museum gives classes 
on quilting, quilting as a business, and 
quilt care and conservation, and its 
changing exhibits offer plenty of 
opportunity for displays of traditional and 
contemporary styles. The quilt at left 

was part of the museum’s Canadian 
exhibit, Northern Lights. After 

undergoing renovations, the museum 
reopened on March 26 with Made in 

New England, a juried show of works by 
quilters from six New England states. 

You may contact the museum at 256 Market 
St., Lowell, MA 01852; (617) 452-4207. 


“Hesperides,” exhibited at the New England 


Quilt Museum by artist Carol Goddu, 1s based 
on an Ulustration for I Saw Three Ships. 


Threads Magazine 


417 E. Central 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 922-1295 


Hand Dyed Yarns —— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 
_ Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 


The DROP SPINDLE 
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THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 






MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 
In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece, 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies 


FACTORY STORE, 


We feature top quality mohair, wool, cotton, 
and silk yarns for hand and machine knitting 
and weaving at discount prices. 

Send for our 1988 sample package— $5.00 
12 PERKINS STREET, D-106T, LOWELL, MA 01854 (617) 937-0320 


TINT € SPLINT BASKETRY 


RETAIL & WHOLESALE 
NO SIZE OR QUANTITY MINIMUM 


*COMPLETE LINE OF BASKETRY SUPPLIES, 
REEDS, CHAIR CANE, CHAIR WEBBING, 
TOOLS & BOOKS 

“ORDERS SHIPPED U.PS. DAILY 

FREE CATALOG WITH SELF-ADPRESSED 
STAMPED (.39) ENVELOPE 
“CLASSES & ecm SHOR OFFERED 
YEAS ROUN 

BE W D HOPS 
SUE SMITH JUDY MULFORD 
BET2. SALMONT JToHN MEQUEEN 
VERA RYERSON WATHLEEN ernnee 
KATHLEEN REKLING SHEREEN LAPLANT. 


OPEN ol THURS 10-7 AATHLEEN 2 a 
{-SAT jo-5 president 


30100 FORD ROAD 
SHERIDAN SQUARE 
GARDEN CITY, 
MICHIGAN 48135 
(313)522-7760 
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BETTER COLOR 
FOR TEXTILES 


procion® mx fiber reactive dye e 70 colors 
free cloth color charts 

silks ¢ cottons e silk scarves 

books e textile pens e and much more! 
supplies for painting on silk or cotton 
garment dyeing e silk screening 

air brushing e tie-dye e batik 

quilt making e papermaking 

our friendly staff is at your service 

9-5 mon-fri (PST) to take your order, 
answer questions and handle 

catalog requests. 

let Brooks & Flynn come to you. 

1 (800) 822-2372 

1 (800) 345-2026 in california 

same day service e low prices 


=] —4 OOo KS SINCE 1969 
& FLYNN 


BETTER COLOR FOR TEXTILES 


DEPT T-87 
BOX 5009 
PETALUMA, CA 94953 


AMER IAM Brooks & Flynn 
malas welcomes The American Express® Card 


POWER SEWING 


Designer Details Made Easy 


2 hour instructional video 


Glo) (olmaele(-teMolm-tel}) 
reference 


VHS/BETA 

Purchase for 34.95 ppd 
(check or Visa) 

10 day rental for 14.95 ppd 
(Visa only) 

Textbook version also 

available, 257 pages 

82x11 spiral bound, 


Wratch Sandra Betzina at close 
camera range revealing secrets of: 
fly front, sleeve placket, pertect 
lapels, lining a jacket, miters, walk- 
ing ease, changing grainline, fabric 
and pattern compatibility, reverse- 
curve, corner and yoke seams. 


Power Sewing 
Dept TS, P.O. Box 2702, San Francisco, CA 94126 
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In the San Francisco headquarters of The Names Project, people work on banners. Each ban- 


' 





ner contains the name of a loved one who has died of AIDS. 


A show of respect 
Like thousands of busy San Francisco 
commuters, architect Tom Panagiotoros 
leaves his office at the end of the day to 
catch a waiting bus out of the financial 
district. But most nights, Tom makes 
his way to an unmarked storefront in the 
city’s Castro neighborhood to spend an 
evening at the sewing machine. Tom is a 
volunteer in The Names Project, an 
extraordinary grass-roots effort devoted to 
the creation of a memorial quilt made 
of thousands of individual banners to 
honor the men, women, and children 
who have died in the Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) epidemic. 
Within the cavernous track-lit space 
of the storefront, the sounds of easy rock 
flow from speakers placed along the 
black walls, a calming background to the 
hum of a dozen industrial sewing 
machines and the decisive snip of scissors 
cutting into fabric. The room is 
cluttered; there are finished banners 
everywhere—lying on the cutting tables, 
draped from the walls and balcony, 
stacked in neat piles along the floor. 
Each 3-ft. by 6-ft. banner contains the 
name of someone who has died of AIDS. 
Taken together, the banners form a 
mosaic of lives cut tragically short, of 
achievements acknowledged and celebrated, 
and of deep longing and loss expressed. 
Many of the banners are simple, with just 
a fabric name attached to a cotton 
sheet, but some are more elaborate, 
containing every color of the rainbow 
and every type of fabric. Others are richly 
embellished with an incredible array of 
memorabilia from high school graduation 
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pictures and favorite T-shirts, to 
buttons, bells, glitter, and sequins. 

It is remarkable that what is now an 
international effort had its genesis in the 
work of a single individual. When his 
best friend, Marty Feldman, died of AIDS 
in August of 1985, Cleve Jones cast 
about for a way to come to terms with his 
feelings of grief and loss. On an 
impulse, he took a can of spray paint, 
some stencils, and fabric into his 
backyard to make a banner in Marty's 
memory. Inspired by the experience, he 
encouraged others to make banners. The 
idea blossomed from a single banner, to 
50 banners, to the more than 4,000 that 
have been made by individuals and 
groups to date. Originating in the San 
Francisco Bay Area, the Project has 
since spread to a growing list of cities and 
towns across the country, where groups 
of volunteers meet to cut and stitch and 
give comfort and support to one another. 

All the materials and labor for the 
quilt are donated. Only a skeleton crew of 
paid staff organizes documentation and 
transportation. Donations pour in from 
friends, family, and loved ones, while 
an informal “wish list” placed in the 
window of the headquarters announces 
more immediate needs, such as chairs and 
sewing thread. Community response has 
been tremendous; often items are 
contributed within a matter of hours. 

Like Tom, hundreds of others have 
come to the Project headquarters in 
San Francisco to make their banners. 
Though many people work on them at 
home and either mail or bring them in, 
the studio is open to anyone who wants to 





make a banner and needs technical or 
artistic assistance. Once a banner is 
completed and sent to the Project, it 
becomes the property of the Project. Each 
banner is photographed and carefully 
documented with as much information as 
can be provided about the person whose 
name it contains. The banner is then 
labeled and computer-coded. Groups of 
eight banners are sewn into larger units 
and faced with grommeted canvas to 
facilitate public display. 

Following major media coverage of 
the quilt’s debut in Washington, D.C., last 
October, the number of banners 
received by the Project has nearly 
doubled. At the well-attended holiday 
display of the quilt in San Francisco last 
December, the banners covered more than 
100,000 sq. ft. of the Moscone Center. 

Plans are currently under way fora 
national tour to circulate the quilt among 
the 24 largest American cities this 
spring and summer, starting with Los 
Angeles. A crew of six volunteers will 
accompany the quilt, towing the 
disassembled blocks of fabric in a 
rented Winnebago and helping local 
groups install the banners at each 
venue. The tour is intended as a means to 
honor those who have died of AIDS and 
to educate the general public as to the 
human dimension of the epidemic. It is 
also intended to serve as a fund-raising 
tool for local AIDS-support services. A 
book on the Project is scheduled for 
publication later this year. 

It is hoped that eventually the quilt 
will be housed in the Smithsonian 
Institution as a permanent memorial. 
For now, the organizers of The Names 
Project intend to continue to add 
banners to the quilt until the last person 
has died of AIDS and a cure or vaccine 
has been found. Given the daunting 
limitations of current medical 
knowledge, such a prospect may take 
decades to realize. Meanwhile, The 
Names Project hopes to continue to serve 
as a unifying and healing force in an 
emotional environment that is still 
marked by considerable prejudice 
and fear. 

To create your own memorial banner, 
decorate a hemmed 3-ft. by 6-ft. piece of 
sturdy material, using the technique of 
your choice. Write a one- to two-page 
description of the person you are 
honoring to accompany the panel. Then 
send it to: The Names Project, 

Box 145738, San Francisco, CA 94114. 
For further information, call 
(415) 863-5511. —Charles Talley 


Talley, a frequent contributor to crafts 
publications, lives in Oakland, CA. 


Threads Magazine 


Interviews 
Inspiration 
Instruction 


Information 


Contemporary & 
Traditional Basketry 
Patterns & 
Technqiues 
Shows & Exhibits 
Readers Forum 
Places to Visit 
Book Reviews 
Suppliers 


Sample Issue $4.00 
1 Year $12.00 
2 Years $20.00 
Canadian add 
$4.00 per year 
Foreign add 
$10.00 per year 


Published 
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Basketmaker 
=! MKS Publications 
<!| PO. Box 340-T 
Westland, MI 
48185 





Wide selection of fabric dyes, paints 
& accessories for design on fabric - 
tie-dye, batik, serti silk technique etc. 
Plus lots, lots more. 


SS 
Since 1969 
Fast Service 
Discount Prices 


Free Catalog 
Call toll free 


1(800)542-5227 
In Calif. call (415) 456-7657 


DHARMA TRADING CO. 
P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 
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How Sarah Doyle Fills Her Spare Time 


By Judy Hamilton 
‘*Reprinted from the Omaha (Neb.) World Herald,’’ Genoa, Neb. 


advertisement 


From Taiwan to the massive, white frame 
home on the edge of this central Nebraska 
town of 1,100, Sarah Doyle has brought an 
enthusiasm for the Oriental art of pattern- 
making. She wants to spread the word. 

Painstakingly, she has fashioned her 
methods and 1,300 drawings into an easy-to- 
follow 192 page book for other seamstresses. 
‘I got so excited myself,’ said the petite 
young homemaker. ‘‘It was such a terrific 
thing, that I wanted to share it. I’ve made 
things I never dreamed of making on my 
Oown.”’ 

She has a lot of reasons, practical ones, for 
her pattern-making; saving money, creating 
exactly what she wants, having an exact fit, 
never having to have two outfits alike, and 
not having drawers full of no-longer-usable 
patterns as the styles constantly change. 
‘‘These days, with the price of clothing so 
high, and the price of patterns that you use 
once or twice, also so expensive, I cannot 
express how super it is to be able to cut down 
on the cost of clothing like I have been with 
the pattern-making.”’ 

Mrs. Doyle got her exposure to pattern- 
making, Oriental style, during a three-year 
service-related stay in Tainan, Taiwan. While 
her husband, Reuben, an Air Force Tech 
Sergeant, looked after the six children, she 
would catch a bus and join young Taiwanese 
women in sewing and pattern-making classes. 

Then Mrs. Doyle, in classes of up to 10 
students each, started teaching the pattern- 
making classes to other Air Force wives who 
were caught up by her enthusiasm. She began 
working on a book to make the teaching 
easier. 

Women were asking her to set up still more 
classes when Doyle got orders to return to the 
United States. The best she could promise her 
would-be pupils was ‘‘I’ll send you a copy of 
my book.’’ 

Her method she believes, is as simple and 
basic as is possible. She needs 22 
measurements from the person she plans to 
sew for. With those figures she constructs a 
standard set of three patterns — bodice, 
sleeve, pants — which can be used as the basis 
for any creation. 

She considers it a practical kind of pattern- 
making. Hers is sketch-it-yourself style, using 
old newspaper for the patterns ‘‘because 
they’re around.’’ She compared the learning 
difficulty to that of reading a recipe — after 
you have followed the step-by-step illustrated 
instruction, you'll have a pattern and 
garment you’ll be proud of, just as you would 
a cake or fancy dessert. 





Sarah Doyle has turned to pattern-making to 
save money. 


Ladies from across the country have 
written in saying. ‘‘Your method is the easiest 
] have ever come across,’’ Mrs. Hartman, 
Oxford, AK. ‘‘For the very first time I have 
gotten something to fit me across the 
shoulders and neck,’’ Mrs. McMillin, Dallas, 
TX. ‘‘Please send me another book which I 
want to give as a gift,’ Mrs. Barndt, Tylers 
Port, PA. ‘‘The slacks made from your 
instructions fit better than any I own,”’ Mrs. 
Doty, Bargersville, ID. ‘‘A friend showed me 
your marvelous book — I was so impressed, I 
must have a copy of my own,”’ Mrs. Bishop, 
Canton, KS. 

Mrs. Doyle has also written a book on 
pattern-making for men and boys which 
includes additional styles for women and 
children. 

Mrs. Doyle’s series of pattern making 
classes have been recorded on video cassettes 
so that no matter where you live, you may 
attend her classes. 

These books are available by writing to 
Sarah Doyle, 7267 Mobile Hwy., # 202, 
Pensacola, FL 32506. The charge for 
‘‘Sarah’s Key to Pattern Drafting’’ is $17.95 
plus $1.50 postage and handling; ‘‘Pattern 
Making for Men & Boys’’ is $19.95 plus $1.50 
postage and handling, or order both and 
Sarah will pay the postage. 

The charge for the pattern making course 
(4 VHS video tapes) is $69.95 plus $3.00 
postage and handling. 

Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 

For faster service, call 904-944-2960 for 
MasterCard or VISA orders. 
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Versatile designs. 
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y @& © sometimes assume—incor- 
 rectly—that “small” means 
“easy.” But, when design- 

hee ing knits for children, we 
anual take two hard facts into account: Kids 
grow, and kids play. If we forget these real- 
ities, our investment in time and materials 
can be wasted. But these facts can also 
serve as challenges to inspire imaginative 
and sophisticated knitting solutions. 





Creative approaches 

There are many ways to build flexibility of 
size and appearance into a child’s sweater. 
While it is important to design a sweater 
that will fit one child for several years, it is 
also wise to think of ways to make it suit- 
able for others. Since children lose and 
damage clothing, these facts should also 
be considered in the design. 


Designing for growth—The first and most 
obvious way to handle growth is to make 
the garment expandable. Stretchability is 
one of the beauties of knitting, and length 
usually becomes a problem before width. 
Wrists and belly buttons are often visible 
long before a child outgrows a sweater side- 
ways. Make your ribbing extra long at the 
waist and wrist; a flat, inconspicuous seam, 
like mattress stitch or circular Knitting, 
which has no seams, will enable you to 
turn cuffs up in the beginning and down 
later. If the child is available for frequent 
fittings, a “top-down” design (see page 28) 
is a good idea, as it will allow you to unravel 
and reknit a longer waist and wrist later. 

Tucks are also an option. You can make 
widthwise tucks by knitting twice into sev- 
eral evenly spaced stitches, which creates 
vertical increase stripes. The tuck is formed 
when you pull the stripe closed with em- 
broidery—anything from a cross stitch to 
elaborate smockings and bullion knots, in 
matching or contrasting yarn. Lengthwise 
tucks are even easier to make. Knit extra 
rows in matching or contrasting yarn (see 
blue sweater, facing page). After you've as- 
sembled the sweater, pull the tucks to- 
gether with an overhand stitch (top-left 
drawing, page 26). When more length or 
width is needed, you can release them for 
another season of wear and additional deco- 
ration. Check the chart at right to deter- 
mine how much growth allowance you might 
want to add, and where. 

Another way of dealing with growth is to 
make the item versatile as a hand-me-down. 
Hand-me-downs have two basic problems, 
though: The second child sometimes feels 
the item is a castoff, and the potential re- 
cipient is often the opposite sex. 

A solution to both problems is to design 
the item to be “renewable” before it is 
passed on. Changing the buttons can help 
considerably to make a sweater seem new 
again, as can the addition of embroideries, 
such as a duplicate-stitch monogram or 
“re-tucked” growth tucks. You can do a lot 
to change the appearance of a garment by 
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removing, adding, or altering edgings and 
borders, especially lace. Buttonholes should 
be worked in both front edges of a cardi- 
gan so neither sex will feel slighted. In a 
placket sweater, you can leave the bottom 
of the inner placket edge free to make the 
button transition easier, as I did in the 
girl’s ski vest on the facing page. 

But in the end, psychology is all, and 
hand-me-downs should be approached as 
if it is a privilege to wear an older child’s 
clothes. Considering this, it’s fun to give 
the item to both children in the beginning, 
with a special note to the younger one on 
what changes will be made for him or her. 


Withstanding hard play—Children are ac- 
tive, heedless, and headlong. They are es- 
pecially tough on their outerwear, which 
handknits tend to be. They get so involved 
in games and activities that they are care- 
less of what is happening to their clothes. 
They will snatch off a mitten to pick up 
something interesting, tuck a hat or scarf 
into a back pocket, and take off a cardigan 
when the game gets heated. Thus, your de- 
signs should take potential loss and dam- 
age into account. 

Consider giving mittens in sets of three— 
or even five! Attaching them to strings for 
threading through coat sleeves is an op- 
tion, but it’s frequently resisted. Those who 
disdain mittens are often charmed by a 
kangaroo-pouch pocket (see blue sweater, 
facing page) to put their hands into while 
they’re waiting to catch the ball. 

Another interesting approach is to make 
sleeve cuffs into mittens that can be turned 
back when not in use (center-left drawing, 
page 26). Cuff mittens are easiest to work 
round from the top down. Continue the 
cuff to the base of the thumb. For larger 
sizes, you'll probably want to add a few 
stitches for a thumb gusset. Put the thumb 
stitches on a holder and continue knitting 
until you reach the fingertips. Bind off 
half the stitches, and work the other half 


back and forth to form a flap 2 or 3 in. 
long. Fold it back on itself so both sides of 
the mitten are the same length, and stitch 
the edges to the sides of the hand. Fold the 
flap over the fingertips to close the mitten. 
You can sew Velcro strips on the flap, hand, 
and cuff for extra security. To complete 
the thumb, work the stitches on the holder, 
picking up others as needed. 

Make hoods to keep hats from being lost, 
or knit hats into the collar, like the gnome 
hat on the yellow sweater, facing page. 
Like the cuff mitten, this hat is a continu- 
ation of the collar ribbing. Bind off a few 
stitches at the collar’s front edges. Then 
cast on additional stitches for the front 
sides of the hat. For a firm, rolled hem, 
add 3 or 4 more stitches on the front sides 
and work them in stockinette. Work the 
hat stitches to 3 or 4 in. from the top of 
the head, and finish the hat in stockinette. 
Use Kitchener stitch to graft the top seam 
together (top-right drawing, page 26). Then 
roll the hem, and seam it with mattress 
stitch (see Threads, No. 11, page 45). 

To knit the hood ties, pick up the cast-on 
stitches for the hat front, excluding the 
hemstitches, and work them in stockinette. 
For a strong tubular edge, use the tech- 
nique for switching from stockinette fabric 
to a tube, described in Threads, No. 12, 
pages 64-65, to begin the flap. Then knit 
the flaps in stockinette. Decrease on the 
back edge, keeping the front edge straight, 
to the desired width for the ties. Work them 
in seed stitch so they'll stay flat and tied. 

Potential damage can be minimized if 
you design for easy repair, particularly if 
you knit the garment from the neck down 
to make the vulnerable cuffs and elbows 
easy to replace. You can reinforce elbows 
by adding knit or woven material patches 
or cross-stitch embroidery, or more inter- 
estingly, by working a doubled-yarn stripe 
or woven color pattern at elbow level. A 
slip-stitch pattern is good, too, because it 
produces a double-knit fabric. = 


Measurements for children’s sweaters 


6 12 2 3 4 5) 6 7 8 10 12 
mo. | mo. | yr. yr. yr. yr. yt. yr. yr. yr. yr. 


Waist 


eet ta waist | 19 


ras [a 


nese waning | 7] 25 | 05 | 8 
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Underarm sleeve 6.5 


Armhole depth 
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Wrist width 
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*All measurements are in inches. 
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Mitten cuff 



















2-in. to 3-in. 
flap is knit 
back and 
forth. 


Cuff extends 
to fingertips. 


Fold 
“~~ ) flap 
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Flat-headed 
upholstery needle 





Material 


Sew a staggered double line of running stitches 
% in. from fabric edge with matching yarn. 


You can even attach knit pieces to stur- 
dier cloth sections placed at strategic heavy- 
wear locations with a simple crochet stitch. 
If you want to insert fabric at the elbows or 
knees, bind off the knitting at those points. 
Knit the cuffs and lower arm or leg pieces 
separately and bind them off too. Prepare 
the fabric pieces by finishing the edges to 
prevent fraying. Then, using a flat-headed 
upholstery needle, sew a staggered double 
line of running stitches about % in. from 
the edge with matching yarn, as shown in 
the bottom-left drawing above. 

Use a crochet hook to slip-stitch the knit- 
ting to the material. Fold the material along 
the edge of the second line of stitches. In- 
sert the crochet hook into the wrong side 
of the knit edge, then into the first stitch 
on the fold and the stitch diagonally below 
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Use Kitchener stitch to graft 
top seam together. 
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Back edge 


Cast off sts 
for collar edge. 


Knit flaps from cast-on 5, decreasing on 
the rear side to desired width. 


it. Yarn over and draw the hook through 
all the stitches, as shown in the bottom- 
right drawing above. Repeat until the knit- 
ting and material are joined. You can de- 
tach material from the knitting by “zipping 
back” all the crochet loops or by cutting 
the running stitches if you want to replace 
the fabric with a larger or new piece. Sew 
the seams in the knitting and material sepa- 
rately for easy removal. 

Buttonholes need to be firmly reinforced. 
Make them larger than necessary in the 
knitting, as the reinforcement will fill in 
the opening. Button attachments need to 
be very strong too. Make the button bands 
firm, perhaps in a double-twisted rib, to 
give good anchorage. Back the buttons with 
“mates” to help prevent them from ripping 
out and to provide for replacements later. 


Pockets must also be sturdy, both in ma- 
terial and attachment. Knit fabrics are no- 
torious for allowing tiny belongings to work 
their way out. One idea for preventing such 
loss is a doubled-fabric pocket (see draw- 
ings, facing page), one side in stockinette 
stitch, the other in garter or seed stitch. 

To minimize the damage that dirt can 
cause, consider dark colors for bottom edges, 
particularly cuffs. Tweedy and textured yarns 
can also help hide dirt, but avoid loopy 
yarns that catch on desk hardware and 
fence nails. You might think about giving a 
set of matching “gauntlet-top” cuff covers 
with your sweater, to be worn during the 
grubbier activities, like learning to print. 


Making it comfortable— Making kids’ knits 
wearable is a delicate balance between pro- 
viding enough room for movement and mak- 
ing clothes so big that they get in the way. 
They must be firmly put together and easy 
to get on and off. Avoid small, spherical 
shank buttons—they slip through button- 
holes easily and are always coming unbut- 
toned. Novelty buttons shaped like ducks 
and stars can be cute but are often a pain 
to button or unbutton, especially when one 
is in a hurry, which children always are. 
Kids also move so quickly from quiet to 
rough-and-tumble activities that they al- 
ways seem to be either too hot or too cold 
in their clothes. The reason sleeveless ski- 
vest designs are popular with children is 
that they're ideal for retaining “core” body 
heat while allowing the active arms free- 
dom and muscle cool-down. Layers are good, 
and the best layer combination is cotton 
inside and wool outside—perhaps a slim- 
ribbed cotton “long-john” sweater topped 
by a coordinating sweater-jacket in a loosely 
knit doubled chunky wool. The combina- 
tion breathes, but the wool is surprisingly 
warm and light. An ensemble of ski vest 
and matching undersweater is also ideal. 


Special notes for different ages 
Although these general suggestions will help 
you design a practical and interesting sweat- 
er, you must also take into account special 
considerations for different age groups. Re- 
member that children’s tastes change al- 
most as fast as their bodies grow. 


Babies—Be exceedingly careful about but- 
tons that can come off and get caught in 
little throats. Ribbons should be avoided, 
or at least be short and firmly attached. 
Instead, work with zippers, Velcro, or even 
snaps, which can be attached to ribbon 
strips and sewn into closure bands. Clothes 
with back fasteners are a hassle, since ba- 
bies who can’t sit up by themselves must 
be laid on their stomachs to be done up. 
Ensembles are especially prized if they 
include everything. If you’re working on a 
coat, also do a pair of leggings, a hat, and 
some thumbless mittens. Try balaclava-style 
hat designs to avoid the struggle of tying 
twisted cords under tiny chins. Overalls 
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are good for crawlers if the Knees are rein- 
forced or designed for quick-and-easy re- 
pair (perhaps knit from the waist down or 
with a separate woven material section 
around the knee). This is the fastest grow- 
ing age group, so include provision for 
growth or handing down. 


Toddlers and potty trainers—Separates and 
“dress-myself” clothes are essential here. 
This is one place where simplicity can pay 
off. If you make fronts and backs the same, 
sweaters can’t be put on backward. Stitch 
your color patterns after knitting, rather 
than letting the unworked yarn trail across 
the inside of sweaters to catch little hands 
and noses. Make armholes and necklines 
generous, perhaps by incorporating the 
“overlap shoulder” of baby underwear into 
the designs. Pants should be pull-ons. Zip- 
pers are much beloved by this age group, 
and Velcro fasteners are quick for kids and 
their adult dressers to manipulate. 


Nursery-school kids and kindergarteners— 
Preschoolers love pockets, but they’re hard 
on them. Pockets with flaps that fold down 
over valuable contents, perhaps with a Vel- 
cro fastening, are much admired. How about 
knitting a “safari jacket”? These kids are 
learning to button their clothes, and big, 
easily handled buttons are good choices. 
Thumbless mittens are not only warmer, 
but easier to make and replace with extras. 
Using inexpensive string, you can also quick- 
ly knit up some simple tubes that can be 
pulled on like socks over boots or shoes to 
help prevent slipping on ice. 

Avoid putting young children’s names 
visibly on their clothes. Even after safety 
talks, these young ones can be disarmed by 
strangers who “Know their names.” 


Six- to eight-year olds—Personal taste be- 
gins to play a bigger role when kids reach 
the first grade. At this age, they love clothes 
that display their interests. Dinosaurs, ti- 
gers, and other creatures are often big hits. 
The offbeat is genuinely appreciated—this 
age group even enjoys such unlikely deco- 
rations as snakes and turtles or armadillos 
and skunks. You can delight a budding art- 
ist by knitting one of his or her own draw- 
ings into a sweater front or transferring it 
in duplicate stitch to a tabard-style vest. 


Preteens—Sophistication sets in with a ven- 
geance during the preteen years, and it be- 
comes harder to determine what will ap- 
peal to a child. At this age, kids are more 
conformist—they like things that are at 
most just barely different from current 
trends—and they are very fussy. Consider- 
ing this, perhaps the simplest thing to do 
is to teach them to knit for themselves. U 


Judith Eckhardt Greer of Honolulu, HI, is a 
knitwear designer and political-science in- 
structor. She is currently designing 
smocked knit-lace christening gowns. 
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Double-knit handwarmer with 


seed-stitch pocket 


The handwarmer on the blue sweater 

on page 24 is a double-knit fabric flap 
that joins to the sweater body at top 

and bottom. Besides being warmer, 
double-knit fabric allows you to insert a 
seed-stitch pocket between the layers 
near the top of the double-knit section. 
To close the pocket, you can add a button 
flap. Although this pouch and pocket 
may seem like a lot of work, a child’s 
delight will make it all worthwhile. 
Here’s how you construct the handwarmer. 


Picking up and knitting the 

handwarmer pouch—kKnit the sweater 
front up to the place where the top of 

the handwarmer will be. Mark the 
stitches at the top of the ribbing that 

will be the bottom edges of the 
handwarmer. Using the same size 

needles, pull up a loop in the first marked 
stitch and yarn over; repeat to the last 
marked stitch and yarn over. Let’s assume 
you have 40 sts. On the next row, knit 
the yarn overs and slip the pulled-up 
loops with yarn in front. Then knit the 
loops and slip the stitches, with yarn in 
front. This makes two layers of fabric 

on your needle. Repeat these two rows 
until the double knit is as high as you 
want the top of the pocket opening to be. 


Making the pocket—Before you make 

the pocket, you have to separate the 
layers of double knit, as shown in the 

top drawing below. The pocket will be 
knit on the central group of stitches of 
the front layer. Put both layers of the side 
10 sts on a holder. Alternately slip the 
next 10 sts of the front layer onto a 


Opening the double knit 









Back layer. 


Side sts on holder 


Adding the button flap 





AN sts f 
Syocket lining on first 1 row 
by knitting into the back 
and front of each loop. 


needle half as thick as the one you've 
been using, and slip the 10 sts of the back 


| layer onto a holder. Then put both layers 
of the last 10 side sts on a third holder. 


Since you're using much finer 
needles to knit the pocket, which is 
actually a flap that gets folded over 
later, you'll have a nice tight fabric. But 
you'll have to double the number of 
stitches so it will fit the opening in the 
looser Knitting. Knit in the front and 
back of each loop on the first row. Then 
knit a seed-stitch flap twice as long as 
the desired depth of the pocket. On the 


last row, k2tog across. 


| Finishing the double knit—You're almost 
_ finished. Put the 10 sts from the first 


holder back on the larger needle. Then 
alternately slip 1 st from the pocket and 1 st 
from the middle holder onto the needle. 
Finally put the 10 sts on the third holder 


| on the needle. Continue knitting double 


knit until the pouch is the same length as 
the front of the sweater. Weave the 
handwarmer stitches, two at a time, into 
the corresponding center-front stitches, 
and finish the sweater front. 


Inserting the pocket and knitting the 
button flap—Sew the sides of the pocket 
together, leaving the top, where it joins 
the double knit, open. Invert it, and push 
it between the two layers of double 

knit. To Knit the flap, pull up loops at the 
top of the double knit, as shown in the 
lower drawing. Start and end 2 sts past 
the pocket opening. Knit to the desired 
length in stockinette, and, if you like, 
work in a buttonhole. —J.E.G. 


Back of double 
knit on holder - 
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Sep 


~ on holder 


_ _ Pick up flap 
sts by pulling 
up loops in 
top row of 
double knit. 
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by Jean Dickinson 


he top-down raglan sweat- 

er is an almost perfect pat- 

tern. It has no seams; re- 

quires almost no stitch or 

row counting; fits anyone; and 
is adjustable for growing children, in- 
sufficient yarn, or figure problems. It is 
made with circular needles and any yarn, 
its stripes always match, and it seems to 
knit itself after it is set up. Over 40 years 
ago I found the basic plan in Ida Riley 
Duncan’s The Complete Book of Progressive 
Knitting (Liveright: 1966, 1961, 1940) and, 
with modifications, ve used it ever since. 

The raglan starts at the neck and grows 

quickly in both length and width because 
you increase in each of eight increase points 
every other round until you reach the un- 
derarm. Since the sweater has a dropped 
front neck, you cast on the back, sleeves, 
and only two of the front-neck stitches. 
You work back and forth, adding front- 
neck stitches at each end and increasing in 
the increase stitches to the base of the 
neck. Then you cast on the center front- 
neck stitches, join the edges, and continue 
knitting in the round. At the underarm, 
you separate the sleeves from the sweater 
body. You knit each of these sections in 
the round and finish them with ribbing or 
an edging. Now all you have to do, besides 
burying the ends and steaming the sweat- 
er, is to finish the neck, which you may 
edge however you wish. 


Getting started—You’ll need two different 
color stitch markers and two sizes of circu- 
lar needles appropriate for your yarn. For 
the body, use 16-in. and 27-in. lengths; for 
the neck and body ribbing, use the same 
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lengths two sizes smaller. The lower por- 
tion of the sleeve requires 11-in. circular 
needles; the sleeve ribbing is made on a set 
of double-pointeds in the smaller size. 
You'll also need some basic measurements. 
Measure the neck of the person for whom 
you're knitting, holding your tape measure 
snugly around the center of the neck. (A 
man’s shirt-collar measurement would be 
correct.) The diagonal raglan measurement 
from the neck edge to the underarm is also 
required, as well as the body length of the 
sweater below the underarm, the sleeve 
length, and the wrist measurement. 
Unless you're knitting for someone with 
unusual figure problems, the normal rate 
of increase from the neck measurement to 
the underarm will produce a comfortable- 
fitting sweater with just the right amount 
of ease. If the recipient has a large bust or 
rounded back, you'll probably need to work 
a few extra increases over several inches in 
the front or back section of the sweater. 
To find the stitch gauge, knit a 4-in. x 4-in. 
swatch, and lay it flat to measure 2 in. of 
stitches several times. Don’t disregard frac- 
tions of stitches. The gauge is half the 
number of stitches you count in 2 in. 
Calculate the total neck stitches by mul- 
tiplying the neck measurement by the stitch 
gauge. Don’t worry that the sweater won't 
go over your head this way, because the de- 
sign has a dropped front-neck edge. 





Once you know the number of neck 
stitches, you must apportion them. 
- The back takes one third of the total, 
and each sleeve has one fourth the 
number of back stitches. There are also 
eight increase stitches. Calculate the 
front stitches by adding the back, sleeve, 
and increase stitches and subtracting this 
number from the total neck stitches (see 
“Sample calculations,” facing page). The 
front must always have more stitches than 
the back because of the lower neckline. If 
this is not the case—possible if your gauge 
is 4 sts/in. or less—move enough stitches 
from the back to the front to correct it. 
To begin, sketch the neck with only one 
front stitch on each edge. Place the in- 
crease stitches at the beginning and end of 
each section (see top drawing, facing page), 
and indicate the number of stitches allot- 
ted each sleeve and the back neck. 


Casting on—While your're casting the stitches 

onto the 16-in. circular needle, don’t count 

the total stitches. Instead, count (aloud if 

possible) as you cast on: 

¢1 front-neck st. 

¢ Marker (use color A to separate front-neck 
sts from body of sweater as you add re- 
maining front-neck sts). 

¢1 inc st (for building left side of front). 

¢ Marker (use color B for next 4 markers— 
to denote inc sts). 

«1 inc st (for building front of left sleeve). 

«Sleeve sts. 

«1 inc st (for building back of left sleeve). 


Jean Dickinson’s miniature striped raglan 


sweater (above) 1s in perfect proportion, and 
the stripes match exactly. 
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Iliustrations by Christopher Clapp 


¢ Marker. 

¢1 inc st (for building left side of back). 

¢ Back sts. 

«1 inc st (for building right side of back). 
¢ Marker. 

¢1 inc st (for building back of right sleeve). 
* Sleeve sts. 

¢1 inc st (for building front of right sleeve). 
¢ Marker. 

¢1 inc st (for building right front). 

¢ Marker (use color A). 

¢1 front-neck st. 

Now if you count your stitches, you'll find 
that you have two more than the total for 
sleeves, back, and increase stitches. When 
you cast on like this, you're setting up each 
part of the sweater on the needle as well as 
in your mind. Invariably, if you count total 
stitches, you’ll misplace the markers, forget 
an increase stitch, or leave out a whole sec- 
tion. After making hundreds of these sweat- 
ers, I still start: “One front-neck stitch, 
marker, one increase stitch, marker, one in- 
crease stitch... .” 

Purl back and recheck your casting on 
and marker placement. The hardest part is 
over. AS soon as you add the front-neck 
stitches, the sweater will just grow. 


Planning the front neck—To figure out how 
to add the front-neck stitches for a round 
neck, divide the remaining number of front- 
neck stitches in half (for each side), then 
in half again. Increase one fourth by add- 
ing 1 st at each end of the Knit rows, and 
cast on the other half all at once at the 
base of the neck (see bottom drawing). 


Knitting—When you begin knitting, don’t 
count to check your work; just look to see 
if you increased where you should have— 
before and after each increase marker. Work 
back and forth, knitting the right side— 


Beginning the top-down raglan 


Cast on for back age tHoieeoee isan. I Inc sts 
and sleeves re qi ‘ini Back ° ogy , Take measurements and 
Sleeve an (25 sts) Oty, Sleeve figure stitch gauge: 
(6 sts) a” ho (6 sts) ¢ Neck: 15 in. 
. * . ‘Se ¢ Raglan: 12 in. 
a _—~tart front neck with only 1 st per side. — re * Body: 13 in. 
a ~S «Sleeve: 15 in. 
Front _ = ' Front ¢ Gauge: 5 st/in. 
(1 st) —_ == = (1 st) 


Increasing for front neck 
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Figure total inc . asthe at 
Sts and divide _,oRtm geen. Ulan ii" 
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For each side 
front, add one fourth 
the inc sts by increas- 
ing 1 st every other row. 
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“ For center front, cast on half the inc sts 
all at once; then start circular knitting. 


where all the increases are made—and purl- 
ing the wrong side. Increase at the ends of 
each knit row and in each increase stitch on 
the knit rows until you’ve added the stitches 
along the front-neck edges. At the end of 
the next Knit row, cast on the remaining 
neck stitches all at once, and connect the 
knitting to make it circular. Remove the 
two front-neck markers when you come to 
them, and knit the first circular row with- 
out increasing at the increase stitches. 

You'll now increase at the markers every 
other round until you’ve reached the rag- 
lan measurement. When there are too many 
stitches on the 16-in. needle, knit onto the 
27-in. needle. 

After knitting to the length of the raglan, 
slip the sleeve stitches onto a stitch holder 
(I use a piece of yarn). Now, cast on up to 1 in. 
of stitches at the underarm and continue 
knitting around to the next sleeve. Place 
these sleeve stitches on a holder, cast on 
the same number of stitches as you did at 
the first underarm, and continue Knitting. 

To complete the body, continue knitting 
without increasing until you've reached the 
length you want. Do the ribbing on a circu- 
lar needle two sizes smaller than the one 
you used for the body of the sweater. I pre- 
fer the elasticity of k2, p2 ribbing. To cal- 
culate the number of stitches in the rib- 
bing, decide on the width you want, and 
multiply it by your gauge on the needles 
you used for the body. Subtract this num- 
ber from the number of stitches you have, 
and decrease the difference evenly around. 
Remember that k2, p2 ribbing is a multiple 
of 4. Bind off, and only the sleeves remain. 

Using the 16-in. circular needle, pick up 
a set of sleeve stitches from the stitch 
holder as well as the cast-on stitches at the 
underarm, and knit the length of the sleeve 
to the ribbing for a very full sleeve. For a 


00 inc markers 


Multiply neck measurement 
by gauge to get total neck 
sts: (15 x 5)=75. Then 
calculate the back and 
sleeves, as shown in the 
top drawing at left. 


¢ Back neck: (Ys x 75)=25 


For the front, subtract 
the total that you have 
just calculated from 


tapered sleeve decrease gradually. Place a 
marker at the center of the underarm to 
mark the “seam,” and decrease on each side 
of it every inch or so, starting 3 or 4 in. 
down the sleeve. To see if the sleeve is the 
right width, measure it and adjust your de- 
creasing to achieve the taper you desire. 
You may also decrease stitches at the bot- 
tom of the sleeve before the ribbing. When 
the knitting gets too small for the 16-in. 
circular needle, switch to the 11-in. one. 
At the ribbing, decrease to the desired tight- 
ness and change to double-pointed needles 
two sizes smaller. Bind off, and knit the 
other sleeve to match. 

For ribbing at the neck, pick up 1 st in 
each stitch across the top of the sleeves, 
back, and front; allow 3 sts for every 4 
rows as you pick up along the sides of the 
front neck. Use a 16-in. circular needle or 
double-pointed needles in the smaller size. 
Bind off loosely, bury the yarn ends, steam 
or block the sweater, and youre finished. 

The variations to this basic formula are 
endless. For starters, you can knit hems 
instead of ribbings, using the smaller nee- 
dle and decreasing a few stitches to make 
it lie smooth. You can form a cable along 
the raglan edges if you move some of the 
neck stitches to between the increase mark- 
ers. You'll get an open raglan seam if you 
use yarn overs as the increase stitches. For 
a cardigan, open the sweater down the front 
and knit it flat. The sweater can be striped, 
as shown in the photo on the facing page, 
or you can have complex color or texture 
patterns, to name just a few possibilities. 0 


Jean Dickinson has been knitting since she 
was five years old. Her aversion to follow- 
ing patterns, sewing seams, and finishing 
in general led her to teach for a time. Knit- 
ting is now simply her way of life. 


Sample calculations 


the number of neck sts: 
(75-45) = 30. Remember that 
the front neck should 

have more sts than the back, 
even if you have to fudge a 
little bit. The front neck has 
30 sts; but since you cast 

on 2 sts at the beginning, 
you need to add only 

28 sts. Divide the 28 sts 

by 2 to give the 14 sts that 
are needed for each side. 
Dividing 14 again by 2 

gives 7, to be added 
gradually at each side. So 
on the next 7 knit rows, add 


e Sleeve: (A x 25)= 6 hanes 
e Sleeve: (44 x 25)= 6 1 st at the beginning of 
the row and 1 st at the end 
Inc sts: 8 of the row and work the 
Total 45 purl rows plain. At the end 


of the 8th Knit row, cast 

on the remaining 14 sts and 
connect the knitting to 
make it circular. —J.D. 
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Couching for 
Conservation 
and Display 


Zigzag stitches join 
a fragile textile to a lining 





by Geoffrey I. Brown 


To prepare a family heirloom for display, conservator Geoffrey Brown couches the embrot- 


dery to a polyester supporting fabric. An aluminum window-screen frame makes a good 
mount, both for stretching the lining during sewing and for hanging the textile. 
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ouching is a common and impor- 
tant technique for textile con- 
, servation. In sewing and tailor- 

ing, couching developed as a way 
of stitching one layer to another so they 
act as one; quilting is a form of couching. 
In conservation, couching means a distrib- 
uted pattern of stitches that attach the pri- 
mary textile to a reinforcing lining of fabric. 

The reinforcing layer can be a supported 
lining that is stretched and secured onto a 
framework; a loose lining that supports a 
large, free-hanging textile; or a patch that 
supports a small area of damage. Develop- 
ing the ability to decide exactly what to do 
is the object of training in textile conser- 
vation, and this short article doesn’t pre- 
tend to be a substitute. I can, however, 
give you the basic method and some point- 
ers on recognizing conditions requiring 
couched support. 

Couching looks deceptively simple, but 
I’ve found that it’s one of the most diffi- 
cult concepts and practices to teach, and 
apparently, to learn. Couching stitches have 
a critical structural function that’s some- 
times not very obvious. The function is not 
to create pretty patterns, but to provide 
uniform support for the textile you are try- 
ing to preserve to compensate for deterio- 
ration and weakness. 






Evaluating the need for lining—I first de- 
termine whether a couched lining is appro- 
priate, and if it is, whether it should be 
supported or loose. The physical condition 
of the textile, the size of the textile, and 
whether it is to be hung for display are the 
major considerations. 

If the textile is in excellent condition 
and won't be subjected to stress, it’s best 
to do nothing. Reinforcement, with its at- 
tendant handling, introduction of extra non- 
original materials, and the always-present 
risk of damage, should never be undertaken 
merely to keep a textile in good condition. 
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The couching stitch is very short on the sur- 
face, with a long float on the back (above). 
Brown leaves a tail at the beginning and 
ends his meanderings where he began. At 
right, he ties starting and ending threads to- 
gether. The random-looking zigzag pattern 
is carefully planned to provide uniform sup- 
port without straining any single thread or 
weakened area of the textile. 


You would consider adding a lining if the 
textile is to be hung on display; if the tex- 
tile is damaged, and the damage is likely to 
increase; or if the textile is so weak that 
handling might cause damage. A weak and 
damaged textile that is to be displayed by 
hanging is a prime candidate for a couched 
lining of some sort. A textile that has a 
limited hole or tear but is otherwise sound 
might be best served by a limited-area lin- 
ing—that is, a patch. 

Almost any textile that is to be hung will 
benefit from a lining because it provides, 
at the very least, a structural element to 
which to attach the hanging fixtures. Vel- 
cro or some other hook-and-loop material 
is good to hang a textile with, but the hook 
strip should always be attached to a lining, 
never directly to the work. Good and safe 
practice requires distributing the weight 
over more than a single line of stitches. 


Small textiles, supported linings—Small 
textiles, such as samplers, laces and em- 
broideries, all benefit from the extra pro- 
tection of a supported lining. Loose linings 
really don’t do much good at small scale, 
except in the special case of a patch. Mod- 
erate-sized textiles—up to about 8 ft. in 
the longest dimension—can be couched to 
supported linings and still be reasonably 
handled. At the largest extreme, if the tex- 
tile isn’t too fragile, it might still be better 
to use a loose lining. My rule of thumb is 
to use a supported lining up to about 4 ft. 
in the largest dimension but to consider a 
bigger one if the textile is very fragile and 
needs to be protected against flexing. 

A supported lining is the stable platform 
that sustains the primary textile, so it should 
be fairly taut. The primary textile itself is 
mounted in a very relaxed state. Never 
stretch it directly over the frame, but couch 
it to the taut lining. Couching to a supported 
lining is easy because the frame can be 
moved around, rested on the edge of a ta- 
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ble, and otherwise manipulated without los- 
ing tension or alignment. 

Supported linings are often framed with 
wood stretchers, such as those made for 
paintings. The lining fabric can be stretched 
over the frame and stapled to the edges or 
the back. The main drawback to wood 
stretchers is that acids in the wood can 
discolor and deteriorate the lining where 
they are in contact. Sealers do not prevent 
this, though they can help. Another alter- 
native is to wrap the wood with Mylar film. 

I prefer to support linings in the alumi- 
num frames made for window screens and 
sliding screen doors. These frames come in 
several sizes and surface finishes. The 1-in. 
by Yin. section is sturdy enough for frames 
up to 40 in.; the 1%,.-in. by %-in. section 
works for larger frames. The bronze finish 
works well as a stand-alone frame for dis- 
play, but frames also come enameled in 
alumitone, white, brown, and black, or they 
can be spray-painted. Don’t use mill-finish 
aluminum, as it may leave dark marks on 
the fabric. You can have screen frames cut 
to order at glass shops. Hardware stores of- 
ten carry frame stock, push-in corners that 
hold the sides together, and the vinyl spline 
that secures the fabric, but you have to cut 
and fit the corners yourself. 

A flexible vinyl spline rolled into a chan- 
nel holds the fabric in the frame. Using the 
screen-rolling tool is tricky, and it takes 
some practice to get the fabric even and 
tight. I usually glue the spline in the chan- 
nel, but you have to be skillful enough to 
roll in the fabric and adjust it before the 
glue sets. 


Large textiles, 
large textiles must be rolled up for trans- 
port and storage, so a loose lining is selected. 
If the textile is very large, such as a wall- 
sized tapestry or quilt, a lining supported 
on a frame would be so heavy and cumber- 
some that it would pose a major risk to the 








textile one was attempting to preserve. Only 
in extraordinary circumstances, when proper 
handling, accessible storage, and adequate 
display space are guaranteed, are huge sup- 
ported linings considered workable. 

If a textile is strong and sound, and the 
primary reason for lining it is to attach 
hanging fixtures, a partial lining may be 
all that is needed. A partial lining is couched 
over only the upper quarter to third of the 
vertical length. I’m increasingly using full- 
length linings couched only part way. The 
free-hanging remainder works as a dust 
protector, and if the textile ever needs more 
support, the lining can be couched further 
without having to be replaced. 

The traditionally woven tapestry is a spe- 
cial case because it is intended to hang, 
though it does so by discontinuous vertical 
wefts rather than by the structurally stron- 
ger and continuous, but horizontal, warps. 
For hanging, an old tapestry should always 
have a reinforcing lining. A contemporary 
tapestry benefits also because a lining can 
prevent such damage as separated slits and 
stretched wefts. A loose lining is best fora 
large hanging tapestry. 

I prefer full linings that are couched all 
over so the weight of the tapestry is fully 
transferred to the lining. So-called strip 
lining, in which a narrow band is sewn 
across the top with hanging strips spaced a 
foot or so apart, almost guarantees that 
after a time the textile will stretch and 
hang in scallops. 

I prefer hook-and-loop tape because it 
supports the textile evenly across its width 
while allowing adjustment for drape. Other 
common hanging devices all have prob- 
lems. A rod in a tube or pocket often causes 
the textile to drape poorly; sewn-on rings 
cause scalloped distortions; and staples, 
nails, and tacks often cause tears and rust 
stains. If you must use these fasteners, at- 
tach them to a lining and not directly to 
the textile, as the lining can be replaced. I 
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usually machine-sew the hook tape to the 
lining and then couch the lining by hand 
to the primary textile. If you have ever 
tried sewing through hook tape by hand, 
you will appreciate not having to do so 
again, particularly when there may be many 
feet of it. 

A loose lining needs to be attached to a 
temporary frame so you can control it as 
you work. The lining must be tensioned 
slightly so it won't stretch under the weight 
of the primary textile. The amount of ten- 
sion depends on the size and weight of the 
textile and the degree of stretch of the lin- 
ing. If it’s too tight, the lining will pull in 
when removed from the frame, puckering 
the mounted textile. If it’s too loose, the 
textile will end up supporting the lining 
instead of the lining supporting the textile. 

You can make temporary frames of paint- 
ing stretchers, scrap strips of wood, or even 
structures that resemble quilting frames. 
Allow extra lining material for stapling to 
the frame. If you prehem the lining, baste 
on strips of scrap fabric for attaching to 
the frame. If you’re applying a patch, sup- 
port it in an embroidery hoop, and position 
the damaged area of the textile over it. 


Lining fabric and couching thread—Lining 
fabrics are usually selected for longevity, 
minimal stretch, appearance, and a weight 
that’s compatible with the primary textile. 
Traditionally, people matched fiber types 
with the thought that lining and textile 
would behave similarly. However, in most 
cases we don’t want the lining to behave 
like the primary textile—if it does, it won't 
be strong and stable enough to do its job. 
Cotton, linen, and silk generally make poor 
linings because they stretch and deterio- 
rate rapidly. They have a long history of 
use, and an equally long history of having 
to be replaced often. 

Many synthetic fibers are also unsuit- 
able, because they stretch and have poor 
resistance to aging and chemical attack. 
The one synthetic that stands out as having 
very good properties is polyester. In a flat, 
uncreped weave, polyester exhibits almost 
no stretch until almost at its failure point. 
It is remarkably stable chemically, particu- 
larly to acids. [ve used polyester linings 
for many years and find them uniformly 
satisfactory. Other conservators through- 
out the U.S. and Europe have accepted the 
use of polyester fabric as well. 

I do not extend my appreciation of poly- 
ester as lining fabric to polyester as thread 
for couching. Polyester thread is strong 
enough to saw through other fibers over 
time. Under stress, it will remain intact to 
the detriment of the primary textile. For 
couching thread we need something soft 
and reasonably stable, and above all, some- 
thing that will approximate the strength of 
the textiles we're trying to preserve. As a 
compromise, after much thought and dis- 
cussion with colleagues, [ve settled on 100% 
cotton thread. I usually use standard #50 
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sewing thread, but I’ve also used machine 
embroidery thread, split floss, and Danish 
Flower. My favorite brand is Star—when I 
can find it—because it has a somewhat 
matte finish relative to the mercerized shine 
of other brands. Danish Flower has an even 
nicer finish, but it is weak when split to 
one ply. Thread colors are selected to match 
or blend with the textile colors. A single 
thread color can often be successfully used 
even though the textile is multicolored. 


Couching—The old craft traditions that re- 
main with many textile conservators and 
restorers stipulate the use of straight rows 
of couching stitches placed in precisely mea- 
sured parallel rows. Some people even rec- 
ommend laying threads on the surface to 
guide the stitches. 

I have developed a technique consisting 
of rows of long zigzag stitches that I keep 
varying in height and width. The pattern 
appears sloppy, but there are good struc- 
tural reasons for it. Straight rows of stitches 
in regular patterns will intersect the same 
warps and wefts over and over again, plac- 
ing inordinate strain on them, especially 
in a loosely woven structure. My random- 
ized technique distributes the stress better 
and also reduces the tendency of the 
couched textile to appear quilted. 

Each couching stitch supports the small 
area around itself, extending about half- 
way to the neighboring stitches in all di- 
rections. The stitch is actually in two parts: 
the small stitch on the surface and the 
long float on the back that takes the thread 
to the next stitch site. I usually take the 
surface stitch over a single warp/weft junc- 
tion. In textiles with overt warp structures, 
such as tapestry weaves, it is usually better 
to cross only one warp. In these instances 
the surface stitch pulls down into the weft 
and ends up being well hidden. If the tex- 
tile is weak, however, the surface stitch 
must sometimes cross many yarns in order 
to reduce the risk of cutting through. Longer 
surface stitches are also effective for couch- 
ing down tears and loose yarns. 

Make the surface stitch by bringing the 
needle straight up from the back through a 
natural opening in the weave. Then cross 
the desired yarn or yarns and go straight 
down, again through a natural opening in 
the weave. Use a ballpoint or blunt tapes- 
try needle to avoid splitting yarns, and 
plan each stitch. 

The spacing of the stitches depends on 
the weight of the textile, its condition, how 
much the stitches show and whether they 
give a quilted look, and, for some textiles, 
what kind of pattern exists to help hide 
the couching. The largest spacing I use for 
the diagonal float is about 242 in.; the small- 
est, about % in. Good couching requires that 
you learn to look at the pattern created by 
the surface stitches, not at the pattern of the 
floats. Learning this can be difficult because 
you can see the floats easily, but not the in- 
visible surface stitches. 


Whenever you find damage, temporarily 
abandon the couching pattern and sew down 
the loose threads to prevent further loss. 
Remember that these stitches are in the 
weakest parts of the textile. They should 
be backed up by adequate couching in the 
stronger surrounding areas. It makes no 
sense to support a fragile textile by its 
weakest parts, but I continue to encounter 
textiles mounted only by a sewn perimeter 
with “reinforcement” around the holes. 

Don’t put in too many stitches. This can 
be as damaging as too few stitches—the 
textile may one day need to be removed 
from the lining, and excessive stitching 
can make that removal difficult. 

I don’t start couching with a knot in the 
thread or a sewn-in start. Instead, I leave 
about 4 in. of thread loose and try to plan 
my pattern wanderings so that I have pairs 
of loose ends adjacent to each other. Then 
I go back to tie them together so that they 
form another float and, ideally, all my couch- 
ing behaves like one continuous length of 
thread (photos, page 31). This way, I can 
adjust tension by tugging out stitches a lit- 
tle, and I like to think that the thread ten- 
sion will equalize all over. If there are many 
color changes, there will be some single 
loose ends that must be tied off to an adja- 
cent stitch. I always try to tie these off 
with a tension-relieving float. 

There are many subtleties to good couch- 
ing that can’t be easily relayed through an 
article. You must learn them through ex- 
perience, observation, and thinking about 
what you're doing. Each textile is different 
and imposes its own requirements. In con- 
servation, we must always remember that 
the requirements of the artifact are more 
important and significant than the require- 
ments we wish to exert on it. O 


Geoffrey I. Brown lives in El Cerrito, CA. 
For more on Brown, see page 18. 


Plan tapestries 
for hanging 
I often advise tapestry weavers to insert 
continuous structural wefts every few picks 
so the tapestry can support itself without 
damage. If these wefts are of a thin, strong 
cord, they won't be visible in the 
design. Also, an extra-wide, flat selvage 
can be woven along what will be the top 
edge to provide a place for Velcro to be 
attached so a lining won’t be needed. 
Machine-sew the hook tape to the face 
of the selvage; then fold it back and hand- 
hem the selvage edge to the body. This 
creates a tube or pocket, as well asa 
Velcro hanger, and it takes advantage of 
the structural wefts, which are anchored 
in the extra selvage. Using a sewing 
machine to directly attach the Velcro is 
acceptable because the extra-wide selvage 
was created as a structural element, the 
textile is strong and new, and the tight 
machine stitches help anchor the structural 
wefts. A ballpoint needle minimizes 
damage to the textile yarns. —G.I.B. 
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Maka 
Le ather F Bag 


An introduction to sewing 
with the original natural ‘abric 


by Donna de Soto 


ince the time prehistoric man 
first sat around a communal fire 
working his crafts on the tanned 
“w...< Skins of the animals he hunted 
fen food leather has been the preferred 
material for making things that need to be 
both soft and strong. Because of its beauty, 
strength, and durability, leather is to this 
day unsurpassed for making and trimming 
bags. The look, touch, smell, and drape of 
leather have never been equaled by the 
products of our sophisticated technology. 
Leather bags are a happy blend of tradi- 
tional craft, modern technology, and fash- 
ion. I try to make bags that say “now,” yet 
incorporate something enduring in the de- 
sign. I start with my choice of materials. 
I’m very interested in utilitarian bags: totes, 
backpacks, travel bags, and body bags. 
When I designed the bag at right, I wanted 
to create a bag that would drape and con- 
tour to the body; would hang from the 
shoulder or across it or wrap around the 
waist; would be easy to open and close; 
and would hold assorted small items. And 
I wanted it to look great in a variety of mate- 
rials, such as canvas and lightweight leather. 





Preliminary work 

Before I sat down to make my bag, I drew a 
rough sketch. It is a simple bag made from 
three main pattern pieces (front, top, back), 
plus fronts and backs for two straps, two 
decorative tabs, lining material, a heavy, 
nonseparating zipper a few inches longer 
than the opening, and two decorative %4-in. 
D-rings. Once I was satisfied with the sketch, 
I made a pattern and chose the material 
for the bag, the lining material, and the 
type of zipper I wanted. 


The pattern—From my sketch I measured 
and drew a paper pattern, using body mea- 
surements. The only way to test a pattern 
is to make it, either in canvas or scrap 


Donna de Soto’s leather and snakeskin body 
bag 1s designed to hang from the shoulder or 
to wrap around the waist. 
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De Soto cuts out the pattern pieces, using a 
leather knife (above) with a narrow, flexible 
blade and a palm-fitting handle. A lead 
weight holds the pattern securely. With a Tef- 
lon-coated zipper foot (below), she machines 
the back of the zipper ribbon to the right side 
of the lining. She opted for a zipped pocket in 
the lining, which she completed first, using 
two layers of lining material. 





leather. I sometimes make a bag many times 
before ['m satisfied, but this time I was 
ready to go after altering a single trial bag. 
To come up with the pattern (page 36), I 
deepened the darts, lengthened the bag, 
and changed the straps. 


The lining, zipper, and D-rings—The lining 
can be made of any strong and lightweight 
woven fabric, preferably with some body. I 
used a rubberized faille (a fine-ribbed fab- 
ric) that protects the leather from spills or 
leaks on the inside. When I run out of the 
faille, which was a lucky find, I'll probably 
use a faille with an iron-on interfacing or a 
cotton canvas to get a similar amount of 
body. The zipper can be plastic or metal 
(I used nylon) but should be able to with- 
stand constant use. D-rings (or any vari- 
ation you prefer) are available in a number 
of finishes. I had mine covered in leather. 


The bag material—I chose a soft, Italian 
lambskin with lots of body and a buttery 
feel (see “How to buy leather for bags,” 
page 37, for advice on purchasing leather 
for this type of bag). While at the store, I 
estimated how much leather I needed by 
laying out the pattern pieces on the skins. 
Unfortunately, cutting patterns in leather 
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De Soto topstitches around the snakeskin appliqués, which she first glued in position with a 
rubber cement that is designed for fabrics. Although de Soto uses an industrial machine, 
many domestic sewing machines are capable of handling leather thick enough for bagmaking. 


usually produces up to one-third in waste. 
I try to design leather “fabrics” that are at 
the same time creative and economical be- 
cause they use the scraps instead of all 
that square footage, like the patchwork fab- 
ric in the bags in the photo on page 37. For 
this model I decided I liked the orangey 
color of the skin and could use black snake- 
skin appliqués to create a “tiger-skin” bag. 
The snakeskin appliqués would also rein- 
force the skin and give it more body. 


Construction 

I was now ready to make my bag. The steps 
involved in the process, from the cutting 
of the leather to putting on the final de- 
tail—the zipper pull—are described below. 


Cutting the leather—Leather is cut with a 
leather knife, like the one I’m using in the 
photo at top left. It’s ideal for cutting leather 
because its small, rounded handle fits snugly 
into the palm of the hand for optimum 
control, while the very sharp, flexible, slight- 
ly hooked blade is accurate even around 
curves (see supplies list, page 37). An X-Acto 
knife is an acceptable substitute. Lead 
weights are perfect to hold the pattern pieces 
on the leather, which can’t be pinned easi- 
ly because it’s very dense. 


Affixing the appliqués—Once Id cut the 
pattern, I was ready to put on the appli- 
qués. I cut the snakeskin into shapes I 
liked with scissors and then lightly glued 
the pieces in place. A latex glue like Sobo 
can be used to spot-glue, or a rubber ce- 
ment for fabric, like Lily-White, can be 
brushed onto the wrong side of the snake- 
skin, which is then pressed in place. A 
spray fabric adhesive, like 3M’s #77, also 
works well. Paper rubber cement is not 
really sticky enough, but it will do. Then I 
topstitched the pieces (right photo, above). 


Sewing the leather—Leather is usually sewn 
on a heavy-duty machine because a certain 
amount of horsepower is necessary to drive 
the needle through it. Most top-of-the-line 
home machines can handle lightweight leath- 
ers easily, but it is vital to test your ma- 
chine and materials, preferably before you 
buy the leather. A leather needle is essen- 
tial; it has a wedge-shaped point that actu- 
ally cuts holes in the leather. A regular 
needle will be more likely to cause skipped 
stitches. A size 16 leather needle will work 
well on most garment leathers, but a size 
18 can be used on a very dense piece. A 
Teflon foot helps the machine glide over 
the leather, which may otherwise bunch 
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After attaching the leath- 
er front along the seam- 
linejowning the lining to 
the zipper, de Soto opens 
the seam uith a hammer 
(above), the leather work- 
er’s equivalent of an 
tron. She positions the 
piping to overhang the 
bag by '¥2 in. and starts 
sewing Y2 in. away from 
the seam (right); the end 
is tucked into the seam 
as u is com pleted. De Soto 
will attach the second 
piece by flipping the 
piped piece over onto it 
so she can see the piping 
stitches while she sews 
just inside them. 


up. Adhesive Teflon strips that can tempo- 
rarily turn any foot into a Teflon-covered 
one are available (see supplies list, page 37). 
I generally use a glazed-cotton three- or 
four-cord top thread because it looks good 
and is very strong, and a three-cord cotton 
bobbin thread of matching color. 


Setting in the zipper—The zipper must be 
set in with a zipper foot. It should open 
left to right if worn on the left side and 
vice versa. I sewed the front lining piece to 
the zipper-tape first, right side of the lin- 
ing to the wrong side (inside) of the bottom 
zipper ribbon, backtacking at the slashes 
start and finish (bottom-left photo, facing 
page). I repeated the procedure for the top 
piece, then sewed the lining top and front 
right sides together from the zipper slashes 
out to the ends of the bag, where the straps 
would attach. 

Then I sewed the leather front and top 
to the zipper-ribbon and lining sections, 
slash to slash and right sides together, sew- 
ing on top of the stitching line of the exist- 
ing seam. I joined the top and front pieces 
right sides together from the zipper slashes 
out to the ends, as I'd done with the lining, 
and turned the whole construction right 
side out to reveal the zipper in place. 
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It’s important to topstitch around the 
zipper opening so the zipper will work 
smoothly. Instead of being pressed, leather 
is often hammered with a mallet or ham- 
mer to open seams and glued edges and to 
reduce bulk, as I’m doing in the top-left 
photo above. I used to glue a piece of leath- 
er on the face of the hammer to protect 
the piece I was hammering, but it always 
came off, and I noticed that it didn’t seem 
to matter when it did, so now I don’t worry 
about it. For clarity of illustration, [ com- 
pleted only the bottom topstitching. You 
can separate the steps this way, but it’s 
faster to do the whole lining at once. 

As I topstitched the seam beyond the 
zipper, I caught the lining only as far as the 
seamlines at the outer edges so it wouldn't 
get caught in the final seam attaching back 
to front. I had to stop stitching and fold 
the lining seam allowance back before top- 
stitching off the end, but I think it’s worth 
it. I had cut each zipper slash so it was at 
right angles to the zipper, so I simply top- 
stitched along the raw edges of the slash at 
each end of the zipper opening. 

I stitched the outside and lining darts 
next, tacking at both ends, which completed 
the front of the bag, except for the D-rings, 
which I attached at the strap edge with the 


When the rubber cement on the inside of the 
straps ts tacky, de Soto folds over 2 in. along 
each edge. She will then hammer flat the fold 
and topstitch top and bottom together. 


snakeskin tabs, doubled for strength. I first 
glued these tabs in place and topstitched 
them as I had done with the appliqués. 
Since the D-rings are decorative rather than 
structural, I didn’t have to reinforce them. 


Sewing the piping—One way to strengthen 
and finish a seam between leather pieces is 
to use piping, a continuous strip of leather 
or fabric glued around a piece of soft, cot- 
ton string. The thickness of the string and 
the seam allowance of the piping vary ac- 
cording to end use. For manufacturing pur- 
poses, long picces are glued together to 
make enough for at least a 10-yd. roll. Usu- 
ally, leather must be shaved to serve as a 
piping. This process is called “splitting” or 
“skiving” and is done with a skiving knife, 
and a lot of skill, or by machine. If your 
leather is thin enough (1! oz. or less), 
short pieces will work without skiving. 

I sewed the piping, seam edges together, 
to the right side of the completed front, 
top, and bottom. I attached it, with a zip- 
per foot, starting the seam about '% in. 
from the crossing seamline and letting an- 
other % in. of piping extend beyond the 
pattern piece, as shown in the bottom-left 
photo above. The end of the piping left 
loose got tucked into the seam later when I 
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De Soto’s bag pattern 


Each square represents 1 in. To make the lining pattern, simply draw the 
front, top, and back pieces again % in. inside the original lines. It is un- 
necessary for the ends of the lining to extend into the seam that con- 
nects the straps to the bag so they can be cut shorter, as indicated. 
Seam allowances are included on all of the pattern pieces. They are 
% in., except for the tabs and the straps, which have % in. allowed for 
turning under, and the front zipper seam, which is % in. Seam allow- 
ances that join together are similarly color-coded. You can glue interfac- 
ing to the straps and tabs in the exact finished shape you want, which 
will make turning the edges under more accurate. You'll also need a 
total of 4 ft. of 1-in.-wide to 1%-in.-wide strips for the piping. 


Straps 
(Cut four) 





h | | ___ Dotted lines 
indicate end of 
lining pattern 
and tab 
placement. 

‘y 


Tabs 
(Cut two.) 





Hiustration by Donna McMahon 
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Construction outline 


¢ Attach zipper to lining, top, and front. Close seams from zipper out to 
strap openings. 

¢ Attach leather top and front to zipper. Close seams out to strap openings. 
e Jopstitch around zipper and out to openings. 

¢ Close lining and leather darts. 

¢ Attach decorative tabs. 

¢ Prepare and attach piping to front and top. 

e Attach complete front of bag to back. 

¢ Attach lining front and back, except between darts. 

e Make and attach straps. 

e Turn bag and lining right side out. Topstitch lining closed. 


Ends of zipper _ 


Top 


18-in. piping 









30-in. piping — 







Zipper slashes ~ 
(16-in. zipper) 
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attached back to front. A skilled profes- 
sional is able to join the piping and both 
sides in one operation, but it is easier and 
safer to join it one side at a time. I was 
careful not to stretch it or the pattern piece 
while I sewed, and I finished as I started, 
’¥% in. from the end with a tab left over. 

I then joined back and front, right sides 
together and piped side up, so | could fol- 
low the stitching line. Starting at the cen- 
ter slashes, so I would be sure they matched, 
I was careful to stay just inside the stitch- 
ing line and to tuck in the loose piping end 
when I got to it. I cut the cord inside the 
piping back to the seam allowance before | 
tucked it in. To keep the piped side up, I 
sewed the other half from the top edge to 
the center slash. Both the top and front 
are joined this way. 


Finishing the bag—I stitched the front and 
front lining to the back lining, from end to 
end at the top seam and from the darts 
outward to the ends on the bottom, leaving 
an opening between the darts so I could 
turn the bag right side out after I finished 
the body. I then hammered the leather 
seams, reducing bulk and coaxing the bag 
into shape. Working the bag with clean 
hands also helps it to take shape. 

To make the straps, I first had to coat 
the inside surface of the leather strips with 
rubber cement and let them dry until tacky. 
Then I turned in about 4% in. along the 
edges by hand (right photo, page 35) and 
hammered the fold flat. A line can be drawn 
on the inside surface of the strap to follow 
for turning, or a Pellon, felt, or woven filler 
can be used both as a guide and to fill the 
gap between the doubled seam edges on 
each strap. I then topstitched the straps 
together down both edges at about % in. 
With the bag still inside out, I put the wide 
end of each strap through each opening 
and double-stitched through all layers. | 
graded the seams, starting at % in., clipped 
off the corners, then pulled each strap out 
to the right side and inserted it through 
the D-ring that covers the seam from the 
front. This bag has straps that tie at the 
shoulder or around the waist, but you could 
use a buckle or more D-rings. 

After ['d turned the bag and the lining 
right sides out, I closed the opening at the 
bottom of the lining by topstitching it. A 
thin strip of leather, about % in. wide and 
5 in. long made a simple, yet effective, zip- 
per pull, and the bag was done. 

Now came the best part. I got to fill up 
my new creation and wear it, which was al- 
most as satisfying as the first time some- 
one asked, “Wow! Where did you get that 
great bag?” and I got to say, “I made it.” 


Donna de Soto teaches materials technology 
and accessory design at the Fashion Instt- 
tute of Technology in New York City. She is 
currently working on handbag designs for 
Vogue/Butterick Patterns and on a leather 
and accessories book for Fairchild. 
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Later versions of the bag use a patchwork fabric that makes economical use of scraps. 


How to buy leather for bags 


Leather is usually sold by the whole skin, 
or hide, which is about as big as the 
animal it once covered. You can’t buy 
part of a skin, although very large hides 
are sometimes cut in half along the back 
and sold as sides. Size is given in square 
feet, so you'll have to analyze your 
pattern in the same way. You can lay it 
out on the skins at the shop, or, if 
you're buying from a catalog, make a 
hypothetical layout at home and measure 
it with a 1-ft. by 1-ft. paper cutout. 

Around the outer edges of every skin 
there will be considerable waste material. 
There may also be thin sections and 
surface blemishes. Waste can be 
calculated at as much as one-third the 
total area. Usually, the smaller the skin, 
the greater the proportion of waste. 

For a bag like mine, use a lightweight 
or “garment” leather or suede. The soft, 
drapey, fabriclike leather I prefer for 
this bag is the product of chrome 
tanning, rather than vegetable tanning, 
an ancient method based on tree pulp 
and tree bark, which produces harness 
and belt-type leathers. The skin’s 
thickness will be measured in ounces. 

A square foot of 2-oz. leather weighs 2 0z.; 
this is as heavy as you should go for 

this kind of bag. If you plan to piece 
together different types of leathers, 

make sure they’re about the same weight. 

The best way to evaluate leather is to 
handle it, and if you like it, it doesn’t 
matter how it was prepared. Once you've 
found a piece, smell it. If it smells bad, 
its probably because of poor tanning, 
and the smell won't disappear. Test the 
finish by sticking a piece of tape to it 
and pulling it off. Don’t buy it if the 
finish “crocks,” or peels off, with the 
tape. Probably the best way to test if your 
machine can handle a piece, is to have 
already tested various weights and to 
keep a sample of the heaviest workable 
piece with you as you shop. Mail-order 
firms (listed at right) usually provide 
swatches. Don’t buy leather you haven't 
seen and handled. —D. de Soto 


Leather by Dann 
140 W. 22nd St. 

New York, NY 10011 
(212) 675-5736 
Leather, suede, exotics. 


Feuer Leather 

3 Park Ave. 

New York, NY 10016 

(212) 686-7666 

Deer, antelope, goat, and elk, 
as well as regular garment and 
shoe leathers. 


Berman Leathereraft 
25 Melcher St. 

Boston, MA 02210 
(617) 426-0870 
Leather, tools, supplies. 


Tandy Leather Company 

Box 2934, Dept. TH 

Fort Worth, TX 76113 

(817) 551-9770 

Leather, tools, supplies. Check Yellow 
Pages for a nearby store, or write for 
their informative catalog. 


Henry Westfal 

4 EF. 32nd St. 

New York, NY 10016 
(212) 684-4687 
Tools, supples. 


Osborne Tools 

125 Jersey St. 

Harrison, NJ 07029 

(201) 483-3232 

Item #460A, with “curve” extension 
blades, ts the knife I use. Ask for 
catalog #57. 


Veteran Leather Company 
204 25th St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11232 

(718) 768-0300, outside NY 
(800) 221-7565, within NY 
Tools, supplies. 


The Sewing Emporium 

1087 Third Ave. 

Chula Vista, CA 92010 

(619) 420-3490 

Adhesive Teflon for sewing-machine feet. 
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Elsa Schiaparelli’s 
clothing designs from the *30s 
are innovative today 


by Ilya Sandra Perlingieri 
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©) n the ’20s and ’30s, Elsa Schiapa- 
— relli blazed a new trail in fashion. 
_ She was an iconoclast, spirited and 

_ , innovative. Despite her lack of train- 

“» ing in sewing or design, Schiaparelli 
set off shock waves that are still being felt, 
nearly 100 years after her birth. 

Elsa Schiaparelli (skap-a-rell-ee) entered 
the fashion world in the ’20s through a 
chance shipboard meeting with Gaby Pica- 
bia, who knew the great French designer 
Paul Poiret. Poiret’s luxurious designs (many 
lavishly embroidered) were the epitome of 
what the “new woman” of the early 20th 
century wore. Inspired by Oriental opulence 
and his passion for the theater and ballet, 
Poiret designed loose and flowing styles: 
swirling turbans with sprays of feathers, 
high waistlines, kimono tunics, harem pants, 
and hobble skirts. He created a look that 
was the complete opposite of the tightly 
corseted hourglass figure of 1900. 

In 1922, Poiret invited Elsa’s friend Gaby 
to one of his parties. Gaby could not afford 
a new gown, so Schiaparelli offered to make 
one for her, although she didn’t know how 
to sew. It was a success; Poiret sent his 
compliments to the “designer.” Word spread, 
and before she knew it, Schiaparelli was in 
business. Encouraged by Poiret, the lead- 
ing figure in French fashion, and unde- 
terred by her lack of formal training, she 
bought her first dress house in 1925. 





The right place, the right time—Schiapa- 
relli’s combination of luck and talent was 
enhanced by the cultural and economic 
climate of Paris in the ’20s. She was at the 
center of the artistic explosion that had 
started at the turn of the century; she could 
tap the imagination and skill of many Pari- 
sian avant-garde artists. 

Where art had been staid and artists com- 
placent, now there was an electricity in 
the air. Dada and surrealist artists were 
challenging the status quo. Often, they were 
out to shock—a word that became synony- 
mous with Schiaparelli. The Exposition des 
Arts Décoratifs et Industriels Modernes of 
1925 in Paris gave the name Art Deco to a 
design style characterized by bold, stream- 
lined, rectilinear forms and the extensive 
use of plastic. Surrealism, a juxtaposing of 
ordinary, everyday images in an unnatural 
way to create fantastic effects, began as a 
literary movement; then, through painters 
and other artists, it gradually became part 
of the new direction in fashion. 

Schiaparelli’s ties to the surrealists opened 
haute couture to enormous possibilities. 
Surrealist painter and Dada exponent Man 
Ray, who did much of Schiaparelli’s pho- 
tography, got his start in fashion photogra- 
phy with Paul Poiret. A 1927 bra advertise- 
ment sums up his surreal approach: The 
classical Greek statue of Venus de Milo is 


Elsa Schiaparelli (above, left) in 1937, by 


fashion photographer Horst P. Horst. (Photo 
courtesy of Horst P. Horst) 
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juxtaposed with the half torso of a manne- 
quin displaying the commercial product. 
Fashion photographer Horst P. Horst, with 
whom Schiaparelli also worked (photo, fac- 
ing page), often included trompe loeil ef- 
fects (optical illusions on flat, painted sur- 
faces that “fool the eye” into seeing great 
depth) in his photos and considered his 
work “done in the spirit of fun.” Eventually 
Schiaparelli would commission Raoul Dufy, 
Salvador Dali, artist-writer Jean Cocteau, 
and Marcel Vertés to design prints for her 
well before designer prints were common. 
By surrounding herself with the best art- 
ists, Schiaparelli was able to combine their 
talents with her own innovative fashion 
ideas. Even the great Balenciaga (see Threads, 
No. 11, page 20) said that “Schiaparelli was 
the only true artist in Fashion.” She was 
also in the right place at the right time. 


First designs—Women of the Jazz Age and 
the Roaring Twenties were looking at new 
directions for their careers and clothing as 
more options opened to them. They were 
tired of the simple, boyish look of the early 
"20s. And, despite (or because of) the stock- 
market crash of 1929 and the subsequent 
gathering war clouds in the early ’30s, wom- 
en were abandoning themselves to frivol- 
ity in fashion. Two fashion designers led 
the way: Elsa Schiaparelli and Coco Chanel. 

Chanel’s styles were simple and elegant, 
yet they were practical with a masculine 
cut. She did much to promote the New 
Sportswear look that she’d helped create. 

Schiaparelli, on the other hand, approached 
fashion playfully. In 1927, she showed her 
first handmade sweaters. They had Art Deco 
designs with matching jewelry and acces- 
sories. These custom-made knits used a 
new stretch-wool fiber, which, when knit, 
hugged the figure. Some of the sweaters 
had metallic threads worked into the de- 
signs for a sparkly effect. 

Essential to the success of these sweat- 
ers was Schiaparelli’s discovery of Aroosiag 
Mikaélian, an Armenian refugee, who did 
spectacular knitting. Schiaparelli hired her 
“temporarily,” and together they devised a 
technique of knitting with two colors to 
give a trompe loeil effect. The first design 
“Mike” did for Schiaparelli was a black sweat- 
er with a large white scarf worked around 
the neck and bow-knotted in front. She 
followed these with sweaters with knit-in 
images of handkerchiefs, ties, buckles, and 
belts. Next, Schiaparelli ventured to shock 
her customers by Knitting a skeleton into a 


Schiaparelli had a real sense of fun and an 
unconventional approach to embroidery. Art- 
ist Jean Cocteau designed this visual pun 
profiles-and-urn motif for her 1937 blue 
silkyjersey coat. The embroidery, by Maison 
Lesage (see page 43), is in couched gold 
threads, satin-stitched details, and roses of 
pink silk ribbon folded and tacked. (Photo: 
Philadelphia Museum of Art; gift of Mme. 
Elsa Schiaparelli) 
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The Cocteau jacket 

Schiaparelli asked artist and writer 

Jean Cocteau to make drawings that 
could be translated into embroidered 
garments. In 1937 he sketched the image 
that was rendered in gold beading, 
couching, and sequin work on this coarse, 
light-gray linen jacket. 

The jacket looks rather simple, with its 
collarless front, tapered sleeves, and 
square-cut bodice slightly fitted with 
shoulder and waist darts. But there is no 
sleeve-cap seam, so the lady’s long golden 
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hair can cascade uninterrupted down the 
right sleeve. The resulting bias sleeves 
are gusseted under the arms. 

The jacket has no interfacing to 
support the heavily beaded bodice and 
sleeve. There is just the outer fabric and 
a light-gray China-silk lining. The side 
seams of the lining are machine-stitched, 
but the neckline, shoulders, sleeves, and 
hem are all slipstitched by hand. The 
jacket closes with a small, silk looped 
tab in the lining and a matching, silk- 
covered button. 








Both the hand and the profile are 
couched cording with accents of silk floss 
in short and long satin stitches. The 
golden tresses are gold and clear-glass 
bugle beads interspersed with gold 
paillettes, outlined in bronze-wra pped, 
couched cording. 

The simple design of this linen jacket, 
enhanced by beading and embroidery, is 
as contemporary today as it was in 
1938, when it was created. (Photo: 
Philadelphia Museum of Art; gift of 
Mme. Fisa Schiaparelli) 
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sweater design. It did shock, but it sold— 
and was a precursor of today’s punk. 


The challenge of synthetics—The fashion 
world was experiencing severe economic 
changes. As raw materials, especially silk, 
the mainstay of French haute couture, sky- 
rocketed in price in the late ’20s, garments 
became more expensive to produce. The 
textile industry was looking for other kinds 
of fibers and discovering new manufactur- 
ing processes. 

Schiaparelli took an avid interest in find- 
ing solutions. She didn’t have a rigid way 
of viewing things, and her natural curios- 
ity and innovative ideas helped pave the 
way for the production of new textiles. She 
traveled extensively to see how other coun- 
tries produced their textiles. 

Schiaparelli’s most important contribu- 
tion to solving the problem was her col- 
laboration with Charles Coleombet, the head 
of a silk manufacturing company in Lyons, 
France. Colcombet had pioneered synthetic 
alternatives to silk. Schiaparelli was the 
first haute couture designer to make a fash- 
ion statement with synthetics. With her 
creative input, Colcombet’s company de- 
veloped most of the new synthetics to be 
used for haute couture. Rayon crepe be- 
came a pinafore evening dress and coat; 
cellophane (made with a secret formula 
developed by Colcombet and called “Rho- 
dophane”) was turned into a “see-through” 
glass cape (the forerunner of many of to- 
day’s see-through fabrics). It also became 
silver and black evening hats and a cock- 
tail suit of cellophane velvet. Rhodophane 
textured to resemble tree bark was made 
into a square-shouldered jacket. Other ideas 
included waterproofed, washable raincoats 
of linen, taffeta, and rayon crinkle crepe. 
In fact, Schiaparelli’s consistent commit- 
ment to innovative approaches to fashion 
revolutionized the textile industry. 

Natural fibers were also abundant in Schia- 
parelli’s designs, and often unexpected: wool 
instead of silk for evening wear, lace with 
leather, wool crepe with polka dots and 
wool plaids for evening wear, evening capes 
of lamé wool tweed (with metallic fibers 
woven in). Her tree-bark crepes and vel- 
vets were forerunners of the crinkly cotton 
crepe and crushed velvet seen today. 
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Designer fabrics—As a surrealist fashion 
designer working with unusual shapes and 
fabrics, Schiaparelli let the world see that 
it was fun to design. An inverted shoe be- 
came a hat (right); she designed lounging 
“pajamas” (called palazzo pants in the ’60s) 
and dresses with the skirts shaped like 
parachutes. A business-suit jacket had sev- 
en large rectangular pockets with buttons 
that looked like drawer handles. Inspired 
by Dali’s “Venus de Milo with Drawers,” it 
was called the Desk Suit. Her playful but- 
tons came in every conceivable shape: ani- 
mals, flying-trapeze artists, spinning tops, 
fish hooks, lollipops, safety pins, and pa- 
per clips. 

By the 1930s, Schiaparelli had incorpo- 
rated her playful approach into fabric de- 
sign. Sketches by Dali, Vertés, and Cocteau 
were translated into silk-screened designs 
(the earliest examples of what we now call 
designer fabrics) and embroidery. Dali cre- 
ated a design with torn pieces of peeled 
tree bark that looked like rips in the cloth. 
It became the long, silk, cream-colored crepe 
dress with fitted bodice and split train shown 
at bottom right. A huge, “cooked” red lob- 
ster with parsley was painted across an 
evening dress (designed by Dali). It was an- 
other element of punk fashion, decades 
early. Vertés designed an allover animal 
print with swans, rabbits, bicycles, and 
prancing cows for a sleeveless evening gown 
of bright-blue crepe with matching hood 
and gigantic balloon sleeves in shocking 
pink. Jaunty Edwardian gentlemen sported 
beards on another Vertés-print dress 
splashed with vivid colors. 

These bright, playful, and sometimes out- 
rageous prints were the antithesis of what 
other designers were creating. Most haute 
couture designers in the ‘30s, including 
Coco Chanel, Madeleine Vionnet, and Jean 
Patou, who also exported their designs to 
America, were using small floral prints, 
polka dots, stripes, plaids, and lots of sol- 
ids, mostly in natural fibers. 


Haute couture and embroidery—In addi- 
tion to pioneering designer prints, Schia- 
parelli was in a league by herself when it 
came to lavish embroidery in haute cou- 
ture. Of course there is historical prece- 
dence for magnificently embroidered arti- 
cles of clothing, in 16th-century Elizabethan 
England and 18th-century France, for ex- 
ample. Poiret, too, had numerous embroi- 
dered garments in his collections. 

Schiaparelli was fortunate to have ex- 
tremely talented embroiderers to decorate 
her garments. She worked closely with Al- 
bert Lesage, of Maison Lesage, who special- 
ized in exquisite embroideries for haute 
couture (see “At the Lesage embroidery ate- 
liers,” page 43). Schiaparelli’s bolero jack- 
ets, another of her hallmarks, were fre- 
quently covered with embroidery. 

In 1938, Maison Lesage did the embroi- 
dery for a stunning black silk-velvet cape 
that Schiaparelli had designed. This simple 








Schiaparell’’s ultimate surrealistic joke: a 
shoe turned upside down makes a hat (above). 
This one is black felt. Salvador Dali designed 
textile prints for Schiaparelli (below). The 
trompe Voeil torn-cloth design is echoed in 
the cut, lined, and reverse-appliquéd veil. 
(Photos courtesy of Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology; photographer, Michele Russell Sta- 
vinsky; top, collection of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Costume Institute; bottom, 
collection of Philadelphia Museum of Art) 
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Maison Vestine mide eke aaiiples for Schia- 
parell’s 1938 Circus collection. The trompe 
Voeiu couched curtain opens on prancing 
horses (left); above, satin-stitched elephants 
dance on bolero evening jackets. (Photos cour- 
tesy of Fashion Institute of Technology; pho- 
tographer, Michele Russell Slavinsky) 


The simplicity of the short, black, silk-velvet 
cloak (from 1938) is a perfect backdrop for 
the embroidered motif of chariots, horses, 
and fountain spray inspired by the Neptune 
Fountain in the Parc de Versailles. Neptune’s 
face is worked in a swirling pattern of gold 
paillettes. Alternating rows of paillettes, gold 
bugle beads, and small gold beads form the 
sun’s rays; the horses’ bodies are rows of 
gold and silver paillettes outlined in seed 
beads. Their manes are gold metallic strips 
outlined with gold beads. Tiny (almost in- 
visible) gold wires worked through the length 
of each mane hold the strips tightly in place. 
The eyes are hollows of the black velvet, out- 
lined uith tiny seed beads. The churning waves 
and gold and silver paillettes stitched ran- 
domly give the wWlusion of foam. (Photo: The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Costume Insti- 
tute; gift of the estate of Lady Mendl, 1955) 


design is offset by lavish embroidery. The 
silk-crepe lined cape has a large black-velvet 
button at the left shoulder. The right front 
flares out considerably to leave room for 
the opulent embroidery. The decorative de- 
tail, Neptune in his chariot (left) was in- 
spired by the bronze sculpture of Neptune 
in the Palace of Versailles garden. 

Jean Cocteau’s graphic style was perfect- 
ly suited to Lesage’s delicate, linear em- 
broideries. His sketch of a woman’s profile, 
arm, and hand was translated into a wom- 
an’s face and flowing hair embroidered on 
the right front bodice of a coarse, light- 
gray linen jacket (see photo, page 40). The 
jacket itself is cut elegantly simple: collar- 
less, overlapping in the front, tapered 
sleeves, with the back bodice slightly fit- 
ted but still cut rather squarely. The lady’s 
long golden hair, cascading down the right 
sleeve, is profusely embroidered in a com- 
bination of gold and clear-glass bugle beads 
interspersed with gold paillettes. The hair 
strands are outlined in couched bronze- 
wrapped cording. 

Embroidery as a decorative element in 
Schiaparelli’s fashions became a great deal 
more than mere surface design. Frequently 
there was an allusion to myth or fantasy or 
the illusion of jewels that turn out to be 
glass or magnificently worked satin stitches 
or couched gold threads. Many of these 
embroideries became themes for her sea- 
sonal collections. 

During Schiaparelli’s heyday in the °30s, 
she presented special-theme collections 
twice a year. In February of 1937, she showed 
her Music Collection. Summer dresses fea- 
turing prints of bees and birds were deco- 
rated with buttons shaped like musical in- 
struments. Dresses had sheet music in 
couched gold thread for the bars with gold 
and silver satin-stitched musical notes. Oth- 
ers had musical bars made of ribbons “with 
roses for notes on white silk crepe.” 

The next year, Schiaparelli produced four 
collections, including the Circus, in Febru- 
ary, featuring acrobats, trapeze artists, and 
animals galore (bottom photos). A pink twill 
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jacket, darted and fitted with tapered sleeves, 
had buttons shaped like trapeze artists. 

The embroidered bolero was a Schiaparelli 
hallmark. A white satin “ringmaster” bole- 
ro had tiny gathers at the sleeve cap and 
red cuffs and matching band at the bottom 
of the bodice front. Two sets of four white 
satin-stitched horses reared up on each side 
of the bodice front. Another short-sleeved 
bolero had elephants, done in gray-silk 
short and long satin stitches, standing on 
their hind legs on a row of barrels. 


Schiaparelli’s later years—Even as a child, 
Elsa had listened to a different drummer. 
Her intellectual and aristocratic parents 
had raised her in the cultural and artistic 
richness of Rome. Elsa considered herself 
very plain, especially in comparison to her 
older sister, Beatrice. One day she “planted” 
morning glory, nasturtium, and daisy seeds 
in her eyes, ears, and throat so that she 
would “blossom” into a beauty. An emer- 
gency visit from a doctor saved her from 
suffocation. That desire to compensate for 
her perceived plainness and her love for 
the vivid beauty and color of flowers reap- 
peared in her shocking and vibrant de- 
signs. Before the outbreak of World War I, 
she and her father visited Tunisia, where 
she saw the gorgeous Oriental fashions, 
jewels, rich colors, and silver embroidery 
that she would also incorporate in her cloth- 
ing designs. As a young woman, she visited 
Paris and New York before settling in the 
mid-’20s, after a brief marriage, with her 
daughter in Paris. 

Schiaparelli’s understanding of the ’20s 
and ’30s was her forte. She translated that 
understanding into a unique fashion state- 
ment, synthesizing the new trends in tex- 
tiles, art, and design and often pioneering 
ideas that became trends. 

Although she had many contradictory 
personality traits—she was difficult, auto- 
cratic, extremely reserved, shrewd, yet 
humble—she was fair and a very good boss. 
Her success in business was due in part to 
her knack for attracting the best talent in 
fashion. By 1934, she had a staff of 400. 
Through their insistence on excellence, these 
extraordinary embroiderers (including those 
from Maison Lesage), tailors, and seam- 
stresses turned their craft into an art. “She 
had a keen insight into their capacities, re- 
spected them as artists and human beings, 
and tacitly signed a moral contract with 
them that neither she nor they ever dis- 
honoured or broke,” according to Palmer 
White (see “Further reading,” at right). She 
may not have complimented them, but she 
was supportive of their needs. 

Schiaparelli was generous to her staff 
long before it was mandated by any laws. 
Her wages were higher than those of other 
couture houses. There were paid vacations, 
extremely low-cost purchases of house de- 
signs, and in the event of illness, even hos- 
pital beds were available. When other de- 
signers, including Chanel, were having 
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problems with personnel, Schiaparelli did 
not have them. Many employees stayed with 
her until the business closed. 

In the *40s, although Schiaparelli contin- 
ued to design, the fashion scene changed 
drastically. During World War II, Schiapa- 
relli was actively involved in her business; 
but when the Germans occupied Paris, she 
turned her house over to the Quakers for 
the benefit of refugees. She came to Amer- 
ica and lectured on fashion, attempting to 
raise America’s consciousness to the needs 
of the innocent people ravaged by war. 
Fashion was the second most important 
industry in France. Schiaparelli, the most 
well-known name in fashion, did much dur- 
ing the war to promote independent French 
fashion abroad. 

After the war, in 1947, the mood was 
somber; fashion took an entirely different 
direction. Backed by the wealthy Boussac 
cotton firm, Christian Dior made fashion 
history with his “New Look.” Schiaparelli’s 
fashions were out of tune with the time, 
and her styles weren’t selling well. Fora 
while, she was assisted by the young Pierre 
Cardin, who was just getting his start. Later, 
Hubert de Givenchy joined Schiaparelli and 
stayed with her until he went into busi- 
ness on his own. 

As innovative as Schiaparelli had been 
for 20 years, by the late ’40s and early ’50s, 
her career was over. She was persuaded to 
show her final collection in February of 
1954. She spent her last years between 
Paris and the house she bought in Tunisia. 
She died on November 13, 1973. 

Occasionally, a creative and innovative 
voice appears that transcends the fashion 
of the times. Elsa Schiaparelli was that voice. 
The echo is still heard today in fashion. LU] 


Ilya Sandra Perlingieri 1s a contributing 
editor of Threads. She has taught costume 
history and fashion design for 20 years. 
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‘At the Lesage 


embroidery 
ateliers 


by Claire Shaeffer 


I've always admired the Lesage 
embroideries on designs by French 
couturiers Balmain, Chanel, Dior, 
Schiaparelli, and American designers 
Bill Blass, Oscar de la Renta, and 
Mary McFadden. So, I welcomed the 
opportunity to visit Francois Lesage 
and his ateliers in Paris last fall. 

The day before my appointment, I 
visited the Lesage boutique at 21 Place 
Venddme. Once the Schiaparelli 
showroom, the boutique is in the midst 
of the world’s foremost jewelers. 


Maison Lesage—The most prestigious 
embroidery firm in the world, the house 
of Lesage was established in 1924 

when the Lesage family acquired the 
house of Michonet, once the leading 
embroiderer for Napoléon III and his 
empress, Eugénie. 

Albert Lesage saw the potential for 
decorative stitching in haute couture; 
his collaboration with his wife, Marie- 
Louise, and with Elsa Schiaparelli is 
frequently credited with reviving the 
art of embroidery. Schiaparelli often 
asked Lesage to design an embroidery 
around a theme; she then designed a 
garment to display it boldly. This was 
just the opposite of the traditional 
approach, in which embroideries were 
designed to decorate a specific garment. 

Francois Lesage (photo above), the 
head of the firm and son of its founders, 
greets me in the small front office. He 
is an unusually generous man, whose eyes 
sparkle when he talks about his art. 

Lesage grew up in the business. “I 
always drew,” he explains. “After the 
war, I went to Hollywood and did 
some designs for the movie studios.” 

Recalled to Paris when his father 
died unexpectedly in 1949, Lesage 
began a new chapter in embroidery 
history when he introduced seasonal 
presentations of embroidered samples 
or prototypes for designers to draw 
from. “Each year we prepare three 
hundred to five hundred samples, which 
cost about one thousand dollars each. 
The samples are never sold. At the end 
of the season, they are stored flat in 
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Embroiderers at work in one of the Lesage ateliers. The base fabric is pinned to muslin and stretched on a simple four-piece frame. 


large boxes. We have sixty thousand 
samples—twenty thousand collected by 
Michonet, twenty thousand from my 
parents’ time [1924 to 1949], and twenty 
thousand since I arrived—a complete 
museum of embroidery history. 

“About twenty percent of the ideas 
for samples come from the designers. 
Saint Laurent will call and say, ‘I’m 
thinking of Marrakesh.’ Karl Lagerfeld is 
most precise. He cuts photographs from 
books.” Since Lagerfeld doesn’t always 
know exactly how the embroideries will 
be used on the garments, the motifs are 
finished so they can be applied later. 

The designs for the remaining 
samples are developed by Lesage and 
designer David Helman. Ideas come 
from everywhere: the samples in the 
firm’s archives, Chinese porcelains, 
Italian mosaics, the artwork of Jean 
Cocteau and Christian Bérard, etc. 

According to Lesage, “The challenge is 
to create something different by blending 
the same materials in a new way.” To do 
this, he starts with mussel shells, gold, 
silver straw, mink, chenille, braids, 
cords, leather, hammered metal, pearls, 
Austrian rhinestones, Bohemian crystals, 
glass, mother-of-pearl] chips, coral, tassels, 
pom-poms, fringe, paillettes, wood, jet, 
steel, and beads in every imaginable shape 
and color. He has developed special 
processes for painting the beads and 
sequins and for applying the materials. 


In the workrooms—Every wall of each 
atelier is lined with shelves to 
store millions of beads, sequins, braids, 
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and threads. Embroidery frames with 
work in various stages are hung, 
stacked, and propped everywhere. The 
staff is always busy designing for the 
current collections or stitching next 
season’s samples. 

Most of the embroiderers are young 
women who have graduated from one of 
the three national embroidery schools 
in and around Paris. According to Lesage, 
each has an area of expertise. “This girl 
is better with flowers; this one is neater 
and more classical,” he indicated as 
they worked. Most sit alone at their 
frames, but a few work in pairs. There is 
no idle chatter; embroidery requires 
meticulous precision. 

The embroiderers fall into two broad 
groups: those who use needles to create 
fine thread designs and those who do 
beadwork or sequin designs with a 
tambour hook. The needleworkers use a 
small needle and silk threads in hundreds 
of shades, untwisted floss, gold and 
silver threads, or silk chenille to create 
elaborate decorations. 

Tambour work derives its name from 
the French word tambour, meaning drum, 
because the background fabric or ground 
is stretched like a drum on a frame. A 
tambour hook is used to make a chain 
stitch and attach the beads to the fabric. 
Similar to a tiny crochet hook, it has a 
small notch above a sharp point. Generally 
worked with the fabric wrong side up, it 
is held in one hand while the other hand 
holds the string of beads beneath the 
fabric (center photo, facing page). The 
hook is inserted through the loop of the 





last stitch into the fabric. It picks up the 
thread between the next two beads and 
pulls the loop to the surface through the 
previous stitch. The next stitch is made 
through this loop, as shown in the 
drawing below. 


Development of a sample—Each 
embroidery design begins with a full- 
scale drawing about 20 in. by 24 in. 
After it is hand-colored, materials are 
selected. Sometimes the entire surface 
is covered with beads, sequins, or 
embroidery; sometimes the background 
fabric is an integral part of the design. 

To make the first pattern, a 
draftsman traces the design onto a 
piece of parchment. Then all lines are 
perforated so the design can be 
transferred to the fabric. Lesage has two 
kinds of pricking machines. The one in 
use the day I visited is over 100 years 
old. On the end of an arm that’s like an 
old-fashioned dentist’s rig is a treadle- 
controlled, sharp-pointed brass rod. With 
the drawn pattern stationary on a felt 
pad, the operator holds and guides the 
pricker like a pencil, while pumping the 
treacle to move the rod up and down 
(top-left photo, facing page). 


Applying beads with the tambour hook 
Wrong side 


Ps of work 
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To transfer the design to the 
background fabric, a worker lays the 
pierced pattern over the fabric, then 
dabs over it with pounce powder, either 
black or white, and rubs it with a soft 
pad to force the powder through the holes 
(top-right photo). 

The patternmarker stretches the 
fabric onto an embroidery frame (see 
photo, facing page) made of four pieces 
of hardwood. The frames can be adjusted 
for the fabric width but not its length. 
To stretch the work, the patternmaker 
pins a narrow piece of muslin to the end 
of the fabric, wraps it around the frame 
end, and pins it again. The strip is taken 
back and forth between frame and fabric 
until the full width of the piece is 
secured. The procedure is repeated at 
the other end. 


Embroidering the garment—Each of the 
ten couturiers Lesage is currently 
working with selects several samples or 
prototypes from the Lesage collection and 
designs garments that will feature the 
selected embroideries. The garment 
patterns are taken to Lesage, who 
redraws the design to fit the individual 
garment. If the customer is too large or 
too small to fit the original garment, the 
design is “recreated to give the same 
impression” and prevent it from appearing 
too cluttered or too bald. 

Garments are embroidered before the 
sections are cut out and sewn. A design 
is drawn onto the garment pattern to 
flow smoothly from one garment section 
to another, making seams and darts 
inconspicuous or invisible. The 
embroidery work does not extend into 
the seam allowances, darts, or facings. 

When the design is transferred to the 
fabric, the seamlines, not the cutting 
lines, are marked. If two or more small 
garment sections are marked on one large 
fabric rectangle, several inches will be 
left between them for the seam allowances. 

Each garment embroidered by Lesage 
has an identity card. Filed by designer, 
the card records the technical 
information needed to reproduce the 
garment, a fabric swatch, and the types 
and quantities of beads. 

All this handwork isn’t cheap. 
Embroiderers earn several times the 
minimum wage; and most garments cost 
$20,000 to $40,000. 

A designer’s designer, Francois Lesage 
is one of those rare individuals with the 
artistic talent to create magnificent 
designs and the practical know-how to 
make them work. His ideas and 
expertise have quietly influenced the 
history of fashion and decorative arts 
for over a quarter of a century. 


Claire Shaeffer is a sewing expert 
specializing in adapting designer and 
ready-to-wear techniques for home 
sewers. She 1s the author of five books, 
including The Complete Book of Sewing 
Short Cuts (Sterling, 1983). For more on 
Lesage, see Palmer White’s The Master 
Touch of Lesage: Embroidery for French 
Fashion (Paris: Chéne, 1987). Photos 
pages 43-45 courtesy of Maison Lesage. 
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Parchment patterns are frequently perforated with a treadle-operated brass piercing tool 
(left). Inorder to transfer the image, a worker lays the pierced design over the fabric and then 
rubs it with pounce powder (right). 
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With the wrong side of the fabric face up, this embroiderer works with a tambour hook in her 
left hand. Her right hand supports the line of beads beneath the sheer fabric as she pulls cro- 
chetlike loops to lock the beads in place. 
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A left-handed embroiderer skillfully embellishes leaves with pink floss. The three-dimensional 


ribbon flowers are a Lesage hallmark. 





Bottom Line 


How to choose hand- and 


machine-sewn hem finishes 


by Alice Allen 


ashion news nearly always 
concerns itself with hem- 
lines, but generally the news- 
worthy item is length, and 
not technique. Fortunately, 
after many years of dictat- 
ing hemlines, today’s fash- 
ion houses have conceded to the demands 
of modern life: Different lengths for differ- 
ent lifestyles. 

Regardless of the length, a hemline calls 
for a finished edge at the bottom of the 
garment. Except in the case of fabrics such 
as tulle, net, and felt, or with borders that 
are embroidered, which merely need to be 
cut to length, hems usually require turn- 
ing under and stitching to the garment. 
Simple as this may sound, there are count- 
less hemming techniques. These techniques 
are dependent upon style, fabric texture, 
and the available tools. 





Planning 

Planning for hems should begin at the fab- 
ric store. The yardage you purchase must 
allow you enough length to turn up an ap- 
propriate hem. Bulky fabrics, knits, and 
full, flared skirts will have narrow hems. 
Lightweight fabrics will often have deep 
hems, and sheer fabrics traditionally have 
rolled edges if cut on the bias, and very 
wide hems if cut on the straight grain. 
Plaids, border designs, and horizontal stripes 
need careful planning for the best effect in 
final hemming, so allow extra of these fab- 
rics for maximum flexibility. 

Here are some general guidelines for hem 
depth as it relates to fashion style: 
Skirts/Dresses 
¢ Flared or gore: 2 to 3 in. 
¢ Straight: 3 in. 
¢ Circular: up to 1 in. 

«Children’s: 3 to 5 in. 


The bias-cut flounce at the hem of Giorgio 
Armanvs linen skirt was serger-overcast, 
then carefully seamed and beautifully 
pressed around its graceful bottom line. 
(Photo by Donato Sardella for W) 
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Blouses/Shirts 

¢ Overblouse: 1 to 11% in. 

¢ Shirttail: up to 1 in. 
Jackets: 112 to 2 in. 
Straight-leg pants: 144 to 2 in. 

Even if you need no extra length for a 
turned-up hem, for fitting flexibility it’s a 
good idea to allow an inch or two when 
youre cutting out your garment. 

Before hemming the otherwise completed 
garment, let it hang unhemmed for a day 
or two (allow maximum time for a bias-cut 
or stretchy garment). This will relax the 
garment, ensuring that its lines will drape 
properly and that the hem won't grow. 


Final measurement 

Mark the turnup location you want with a 
chalk or pin line. On most styles you'll 
want the hem parallel to the floor. For ut- 
most accuracy, have someone mark your 
hem while you stand naturally, in one po- 
sition, with your body weight distributed 
evenly, and wearing the garment with suit- 
able undergarments, shoes, and a belt, if 
the garment requires one. As your hemming 
assistant walks around you, he or she should 
measure the skirt hem from the floor up- 
ward with a yardstick or hem marker. 

If an assistant is not available, the next 
best choice is to place your unhemmed 
garment on a dress form that conforms to 
your body size, shape, and height. If you 
don’t have a dress form, use a hem marker, 
like the one in the photo at right, that will 
permit you to mark your garment as you 
wear it, standing naturally. The absolute 
last choice is to hem the garment by mea- 
suring it flat on an ironing board. If this is 
your only option, try the garment on sever- 
al times during the pinning process so you 
can adjust your measurements for the vary- 
ing contours of your figure. 

Mark the hem length at the outer sweep 
of the skirt, every 2 or 3 in. Then check for 
evenness, correcting any marks that are 
obviously out of line. 


Raw-edge finishing 
The next step is to trim the garment to the 
hem depth you've decided on and finish 
the raw edge. For an edge cut on the straight 
or near-straight of grain, turn the hem to 
the inside of the garment on the marked 
line, and trim the side seam allowances in 
the hem turnup area so the seams are 
graded. Then baste 12 in. from the fold, es- 
tablish the cutting line with chalk and a 
hem gauge (the familiar 6-in. metal sewing 
ruler with a sliding marker is ideal), and 
trim away the excess fabric. 

Unlike an edge cut on the straight grain, 
a curved hem inevitably has excess fabric 
in the turnup area. This excess must be 
eliminated before the edge is finished to 
prevent bulk and show-through where hem 
meets garment. To keep the excess fabric 
to a minimum, cut the curved-edge hem 
less deep than the straight-cut hem. To 
shrink the fullness from the outer edges, 
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sew short lines of ease stitches (10 stitches 
to the inch) at intervals % in. from the raw 
edge of the hem. Put the garment on the 
ironing board, wrong side out, and pull up 
the ease thread at each interval, fitting the 
hem to the garment. Place a piece of heavy 
paper (a grocery bag is perfect) between 
the hem and the garment. Press lightly 
with steam to shrink out the fullness, keep- 
ing the iron perpendicular to the horizon- 
tal hem so you won't stretch it sideways. 
This technique works beautifully with all 
natural fibers, and to some extent with 
synthetics. Tie off the ease threads on the 
inside of the hem. 

Now you need to select a finish for the 
raw edge. Fabric texture—whether bulky, 
slick, raveled, or tightly or loosely woven-—— 
usually determines the choice, but some- 
times more than one finish is appropriate. 


Seam binding—Seam binding is attached 
to the unfinished, turned-up edge by sew- 
ing machine and is suited to fabrics that 
ravel easily or have a coarse edge. It is de- 
signed to be stiff enough to lie flat without 
drooping over to expose the hem edge, even 
though it is attached at its bottom edge 
only, as shown in the drawing at right. 
Whichever technique you eventually use to 
attach the hem to the garment, the stitches 
will be concealed by the binding. 

Polyester seam binding needn’t be pre- 
shrunk. With fiber other than polyester, 
steam-shrink the binding, shaping it to 
match any curve in the hem. Beginning at 
a side seam, place the wrong side of the 
tape to the right side of the hem, with the 
top edge of the tape 4 in. above the hem 
edge. This overlap provides better protec- 
tion for the raw edge than flush placement 
would, and it allows the edge thickness to 
taper off for less bulk. 

Machine-stitch the binding to the hem 
along the lower tape edge, using a medium- 
length straight stitch. Turn under the cut 
edge of the seam binding for a neat finish 
when you get back to the starting point. 


Machine overcasting—Machine overcasting, 
by serger or zigzag sewing machine, can ef- 
fectively cover ravelly edges. Machine zig- 
zag stitches control raveling with minimum 
bulk, while serging can simultaneously cover 
and trim the raw edge to size. 

If you are serging the outer edge, run the 
overlock stitch around the outer hem edge. 
If you prefer to zigzag, stitch a medium- 
width, medium-length zigzag along the outer 
edge, with the outer stitch falling on the 
edge of the cloth (wide zigzags tend to 
bunch up the fabric). Either finish is ap- 
propriate for medium-heavyweight wash- 
able fabrics with coarse or ravelly edges. 

I use the machine blind hemstitch (four 
straight stitches followed by a zigzag 
stitch) as an edge finish. It is frequently 
just the right amount of protection against 
seam raveling, yet it is even less bulky 
than overcasting. => 





Seam binding 
Binding 
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Machine-stitch seam binding 
to hem edge so binding 
overlaps hem % in. 


A chalking hem marker deposits a line of 
chalk on your hemline when you squeeze the 
bulb. As long as you stand naturally, it’s ideal 
when you have to make hems by yourself. 
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tstrations by Clarke 


Hand hemming stitches 





Plain hemming 


Seam binding 
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Slipstitched hem 
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Clean-finishing—This is a machine-stitched 
finish in which the outer edge of the hem 
is turned under approximately “4 in. and 
stitched close to the fold. It is suitable on 
washable, tightly woven fabrics that are 
lightweight to medium weight. I like it on 
full, straight-cut, lightweight cotton skirts. 


Pinked-and-straight-stitched finishing—A 
minimal edge treatment, this is appropri- 
ate for nonraveling fabric and garments 
you plan to line. However, unless your pink- 
ing shears are very sharp, pinking often 
chews the fabric, creating raveling where 
none had been, so it isn’t my favorite. Sew 
a medium-length machine stitch around the 
outer edge of the hem, % to % in. from the 
raw edge; then pink the hem’s outer edge. 


Attaching hem to garment 

The final step in making a hem is attach- 
ing the turned-up edge to the garment with 
either hand or machine stitches. You should 
base your choice on the fabric type, the 
garment style, your tools, and your skill. 


Hand hemming stitches—When done with 
the proper thread, tension, and stitch size, 
hand stitches creates a high-quality hem. 
On the face of the garment, they should be 
almost invisible, catching only a thread or 
two, and if it’s thick enough, just on the 
inside of the fabric. Hand-stitched hems 
should be made with one strand of match- 
ing thread cut the length of hand to elbow 
and with a thin, flexible needle. Begin with 
a backstitch in the side-seam allowance, 
and start new threads in the same way. 

Plain hemming, also known as slant stitch 
or whipstitch (shown at top left), is often 
used with seam binding or clean-finished 
edges. It appears as even, slanted stitches 
along the outer hem edge. Right-handers 
should work with the basted lower gar- 
ment edge in their left hand and sew away 
from the body, with the needle moving 
right to left, and at right angles to the hem, 
pricking the garment, then going through 
the hem edge. Whipstitching frays or breaks 
easily unless it is protected by seam binding. 

The catchstitch is a hand zigzag stitch 
worked from left to right, with the needle 
held parallel to the hem edge, making the 
zigzags about 42 in. apart. Be careful to let 
the thread relax between stitches. Also prone 
to fraying if not protected, the catchstitch 
is more flexible and provides more even 
support than plain hemming. With a little 
practice, you can do it very quickly. 

A common hem treatment that calls for 
the catchstitch is the soft tailored finish, 
shown at center left. For the well-defined 
but soft hem of underlined jackets or skirts 
in wool or linen, a bias-cut interfacing is 
placed between hem and garment. Cut bias 
strips of medium-weight woven interfacing 
1 in. wider than the depth of the hem and 
long enough to fit the circumference of the 
hem. You can piece the strips to fit the gar- 
ment circumference. Mark the finished gar- 
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Machine hemming stitches 
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Finished 
hem eage 


Adjust width of zigzag stitch 
to control how deeply stitch 
catches fold of garment. 


ment edge with a thread line. Pin the inter- 
facing on the wrong side of the garment, on 
top of the underlining, with its lower edge 
¥s in. below the thread-marked hemline. 
Attach both edges of the interfacing to the 
garment underlining with catchstitches. 
Turn the hem to the inside and catchstitch 
it to the underfacing. Then catchstitch the 
lining to the turned-up hem. Steam-press 
only to preserve the soft edge. 

The blind catchstitch conceals the catch- 
stitch between garment and hem. Machine- 
stitch around the hem % in. from the fin- 
ished edge. Fold the hem at the turnup,; 
then fold it back against the garment at 
the machine-stitch line, and make a catch- 
stitch along the line of machine stitches, 
working from hem to garment. This invisi- 
ble technique is appropriate on thick or 
heavy fabrics because the stitch doesn’t 
travel over a bulky edge and will be less 
likely to dimple the face of the garment. 

The slipstitch, sometimes called the blind- 
stitch, is also almost invisible on both sides 
of the garment. To make the slipstitch, 
clean-finish the raw edge, creating a fold, 
and then baste the hem to the garment ' in. 
from the just-finished edge. Conceal the 
slipstitch inside the fold by passing the 
needle through the underside of the fold 
about 4 in. Next, prick through the fold to 
the garment fabric, moving the needle from 
right to left enough to catch a thread or 
two of the garment. Then slip the tip of the 
needle back into the fold, as shown at bot- 
tom left on the facing page. With practice, 
you won't have to entirely remove the needle 
from the fold until you run out of thread. 


Machine hemming stitches—These stitches 
include the blind hem, straight stitches 
that go through the garment, and zigzagged 
and rolled hems that finish raw edges and 
complete the hem at the same time. 

The blind hem requires a special ma- 
chine foot, normally supplied with a zigzag 
machine that can produce the stitch, shown 
in the left drawing above. It is particularly 
suited to woolens and medium-weight fab- 
rics, and with careful adjustment can pro- 
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Rolled edges 
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duce excellent results, giving the illusion 
of handwork, yet with the strength and 
evenness of machine work. To make a blind 
hem, finish the raw edge; then baste the 
hem to the garment % in. below the raw 
edge. Turn the hem back against the gar- 
ment, put the raw edge under the foot, and 
arrange the blade of the foot to touch the 
fold. The stitch will catch the folded hem 
every three or four stitches as it zigzags to 
the left. On most machines it’s possible to 
fine-tune the stitch width to ensure that 
the needle barely catches the fold so it 
won't show too large a stitch on the right 
side when it’s unfolded and pressed. 

The machine-stitched, or topstitched, edge 
is the hem we've all seen on blue jeans. It 
can be used on a wide range of fabrics, from 
silkies to firm knits, and has found its way 
onto many styles of garments. For wovens, 
clean-finish the raw edge, or merely fold the 
edge under and hold by pressing, pinning, 
basting, or glue-sticking. Then stitch the edge 
to the garment, making sure the stitching 
is parallel to the hem. On bulky, more ca- 
sual attire, and on Knits, machine-stitched 
hems vary from ¥2 in. to the more common 
1 in. Shirts and silky dresses often use 14-in. 
to 4%2-in. machine-stitched hems. I keep an 
eye on fashion ready-to-wear to watch the 
trends in machine hems, which, like sil- 
houettes, vary from season to season and 
subtly dictate the current fashion feeling. 

For knits, you can omit clean-finishing. 
Just turn the hem depth to the inside of 
the garment and machine-stitch the hem, 
catching the hem edge to the garment and 
finishing the edge at the same time. I get 
the most attractive results with a straight 
stretch stitch and a ballpoint needle. You 
can also use a double needle and two threads 
on top, keeping the raw edge underneath be- 
tween the needles. The bobbin thread will 
zigzag over the edge, finishing it securely, 
and will form a slight ridge as it draws to- 
gether the two rows of topstitching. 

You can emphasize topstitched hems by 
using more rows of thread, usually ™% to ¥% in. 
apart. Each additional row of topstitching 
will also make the hem a bit stiffer, which 






Fine edge 
(for linen- 
like fabrics) 


Fold hem allowance to inside of garment 
and make a narrow zigzag along folded 
edge. Trim allowance close to stitches. 


adds emphasis. Experiment with the spac- 
ing of the rows, and with heavier, shinier, 
or contrasting threads for more impact. 

The rolled edge is traditional, and appro- 
priate, for the curved edges of chiffon or 
lightweight silks. Don’t hesitate to consider 
machine-rolled hems for these and many 
other lightweight fabrics and on straight 
or curved edges. The serger technique, for 
two- and three-thread machines, covers the 
roll with thread and usually creates the 
roll with carefully adjusted thread tension, 
as described in each serger manual. The 
sewing-machine version closes the roll with 
a line of straight stitches. It requires a spe- 
cial foot (available for all machines), shown 
in the center drawing above, to create the 
roll and keep it even as it is stitched. With 
matching threads, these are very subtle, 
high-quality finishes, and they are much 
easier to make than hand-rolled edges. 

The fine-edge finish is appropriate for 
straight hems on lightweight linens and 
crisp, linen-textured fabrics. Turn back the 
hem allowance to the inside and press along 
the hem edge. Then sew a short, narrow 
stitch, and zigzag along the folded edge, 
with the right-hand zig falling just off the 
fabric, as shown in the right drawing above. 
Trim the excess fabric away on the back, 
as close as possible to the stitching. 

* * * 

When you've finished the last hemming 
stitch, critique the effect you’ve achieved 
by asking yourself the following questions: 
Is the hem inconspicuous, flat, smooth, 
and uniform in depth? Is the hem parallel 
to the floor? Is the hand-stitch tension 
even, uniformily spaced, and not too tight? 
Is the turned-up edge wide enough to pro- 
vide the weight necessary for the garment 
to hang well? 

Proper hemming is important. The hem 
should be the final touch to an attractive 
garment—a suitable finished edge. The hem 
speaks volumes; it is the silent voice of a 
garment beautifully constructed. O 


Alice Allen wrote about fitting in Threads, 
No. 12, page 71. 





by Madelynn Fatelewitz 


n August 1983 at the midnight hour, 
my husband and I donned our win- 
ter woolens to take the last ship to 
sail (until May of the following year) 
from Scotland to our destination 
about 15 hours into the North Atlantic (see 
map below). The next day, having landed 
in the Faeroe Islands weary and seasick, I 
vowed not to leave until our departure for 
home. And indeed, after our final boat ride 
to the distant island of Suduroy (our home 
for the next year), I didn’t even venture by 
car to the next village for five months. 

I wrote my parents: “We top the popula- 
tion at 349. We are at the end of a long, 
winding, uphill, one-way road that leads to 
sheep pastures and incredible, grassy, fun- 
looking slides that are actually dangerous 
cliffs that house birds that people catch 
and eat but drop (the cliffs) straight into 
the turquoise-colored sea. It’s beautiful 
here—worth all the nausea!! The sea is a 
mere 1,000 ft. out our kitchen window. We 
can always hear the waves crashing on the 
rocks. And just outside our front door are 
all the long-haired white, black, brown, 
and multicolor sheep.” 

The Faeroes are a group of 18 volcanic 
islands in the middle of the North Atlan- 
tic. As a result of the proximity of the Gulf 
Stream, the rains are not only frequent 
and capricious, but the temperature is con- 
siderably milder than one would expect for 
an area that is so close to the Arctic. Be- 
cause of the fierce winds and rain and 
shallow soil, trees will not grow. Only 6% 





The richly colored lamb fleece at le ft displays 
characteristic soft, short underwool and long, 
coarse guard hairs that the Faeroese spin 
separately or in combination to produce dif- 
ferent types of yarn. The five large skeins 
show the great range of natural colors for 
sweater wools. One of Madelynn Fateleuntz’s 
Faeroese neighbors carved the wooden knit- 
ting needles for her, and she knit the tradt- 
tional sweater with the help of another neigh- 
bor. (Photo by Michele Russell Slavinsky) 
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of the 540 sq. mi. of land is cultivated. 
Sheep graze on the rest. So it seems only 
fitting that these islands be called Fgroyar 
(Sheep Islands), from the Scandinavian far 
(sheep), and oy (islands). Some authorities 
disagree with this derivation and contend 
that Faeroe comes from a Celtic word akin 
to the Gaelic fear an, meaning Far Islands. 

When Norsemen colonized the Faeroes 
around 800 A.D., they displaced the Irish 
monks but retained the small wild sheep 
they found. Through the years, stronger 
strains have been produced. But it wasn’t 
until 1866 that the last wild sheep were 
exterminated on the island of Litla Dimun. 

The Faeroes’ cultural ties to Norway are 
still strong, although from 1380, when the 
Norwegian and Danish crowns were united, 
Denmark gained more and more control of 
the provinces. This probably explains simi- 
larities in language and knitting and weav- 
ing patterns. From the mid-16th to the 
mid-19th century, the Faeroes were isolated 
by a Danish trading monopoly, and so the 
Faeroese culture was preserved. The Faer- 
oes have home rule, and the inhabitants 
are the descendants of the Norsemen. 


The importance of wool 
Wool and sheep span the history of the 
Faeroes. On 28 June 1298 the Seydabraev 
(Sheep Letter) was drafted by a lawman 
who was sent to the Faeroes to remedy de- 
ficiencies in agricultural affairs. The largest 
portion of this document has remained un- 
changed. The Seydabraev deals with the 
slaughtering of unmarked sheep, mainte- 
nance of common pastures, penalties and 
fines for allowing dog damage to another’s 
sheep, penalties for allowing sheep to graze 
in another’s field, and rent for leased land. 
The penalty for the trespassing of one man’s 
sheep on another’s hagi (outfield pasture) 
was 20 ells (about 15 yd.) of vadmal (home- 
spun). Taxes and fines were also paid in 
vadmal, as were farmers who kept boarders 
over the winter. 

Even before the Seydabraev was enacted, 
the Faeroe Islands traded. At first wool 
was exported raw, but by 1361 the islands 


Faeroe sheep are small but colorful, as seen in this annual roundup. 
(Photo by Dennis Gaffin) 


were exporting heavy knit stockings. It 
wasn’t until the 1600s, though, that knit- 
ting began to be of prime importance. In 
1650 the export was 600 pairs of stockings, 
but by 1765 more than 100,000 pairs were 
exported along with handknit sweaters. 
Seyda ull er Fgroya gull (Sheep wool is 
Faeroese gold) became a saying. 

It is generally believed that the Faeroe 
Islands gleaned their knowledge of wool, 
knitting, and weaving from Norway, where 
knitting was practiced as early as the 9th 
century. Until 1695, spinning was done with 
the hand spindle, after which time the great 
wheel, or walking wheel, was introduced 
from the Shetlands. The treadle wheel, 
called the Scot’s wheel, was known but 
never became as popular as the great wheel. 


Sheep—Almost everyone owns sheep. Be- 
cause of the relatively mild weather, the 
sheep are kept outside all year. From mid- 
October until mid-May, when the men round 
them up and put them out to pasture in 
the hagi, sheep are allowed to roam the 
village roads and yards. 

Around April 14th lambing begins. 
Throughout the summer the hay is allowed 
to grow, and perhaps two reapings will be 
managed if the weather holds. Everyone 
from schoolchild to sea captain helps gather 
the hay, which, supplemented by grain and 
corn, will be used to feed the sheep in win- 
ter. In mid-June the men round up the 
sheep (photo below) for shearing or roo’ing 
(plucking), innoculations, and earmarking 
the lambs to show which outfield section 
they belong to and on which stretch of 
pasture they graze. 

Beginning September 29th, Michaelmas, 
the sheep are separated for breeding stock 
(these will stay the winter) and for slaugh- 
ter. About 46,000 sheep (ewes over seven 
years old and young rams that don’t look 
suitable for breeding) are killed per year; 
the number of winter stock remains a con- 
stant 70,000, a large number, considering 
that the human population is about 44,000. 

Each family kills its own sheep, and both 
men and women are busy for weeks. The 
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Small and large round motifs alternate in horizontal bands 





on a sweater in the traditional 


color scheme (left; photo by Dennis Gaffin.) The alternation of large, curving, light-colored 
patterns and smaller, straight-edged, dark patterns on a medium ground produces a magnif- 
icent sweater (right; photo by Madelynn Fatelewitz). 


Faeroese have a saying: “Everything on a 
sheep can be eaten except the muck, the 
gall, and the gall bladder.” Although not 
used for human consumption, the gall is 
given to cattle as a remedy for gall disease. 
The horns, once made into spoons, are now 
used for lamps. The skin used to be made 
into waterproof clothing for the fishermen 
and moccasin-style shoes for the family, 
but now it is sold to a factory to be pro- 
cessed for rugs. Tallow is used to flavor 
fish balls, and to this day, wool soaked in 
linseed oil caulks the seams of boats. 

The rest of the carcass is eaten by the 
family. The legs are salted and hung to dry 
in a hjallur (wooden drying shed) for three 
to four months, after which the Faeroese 
slice off thin pieces of skerpikjgt (raw, wind- 
dried mutton) to put on black bread. The 
intestines are stuffed with a mixture of 
blood, flour, raisins, and other ingredients; 
some meat is ground; other parts are fro- 
zen fresh; and the bladder is cleaned and 
blown up for the children to use as an or- 
nament or a baby rattle. 

Around October 14th (Winter’s Night) the 
sheep are set free, and the cycle starts 
again. But during the long, dark winter 
and even longer absences of the men on 
fishing expeditions (fish being the number 
one export today), the women do not sit 
idle. They knit socks and beautiful sweat- 
ers for the fishermen, others for them- 
selves, and still others for export. 


Wool—tThe sheep produce two types of wool, 
whose quality depends on the winter weath- 
er. A lot of rain and wind produces a high 
proportion of long, hairy fibers. Broddur, 
the coarse guard hairs averaging 12 in. long 
that grow through the underwool to pro- 
tect it from moisture and dirt, make a strong 
knitting yarn. A milder winter with good 
grass gives a finer, soft underwool (rot) 
about 3 in. long. 

The advantage of roo’ing is that these 
two lengths of wool may be gathered sepa- 
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rately, thereby making it unnecessary for 
the spinner to perform this tedious task. 
The wool that’s taken during varfjall (mid- 
summer roundup) is called varull and 
shrinks less than the wool that’s taken 
from slaughtered sheep (skinnull). These 
two wools are also kept separated. 

From the rot and broddur the Faeroese 
produce three types of yarn. Nappad togv 
is produced only from the rot and is spun 
on the great wheel. It is used to knit fine 
clothing. Samfingid togv is a mixture of 
rot and broddur and is knit into work 
sweaters and socks. And tog garn, from 
broddur, the strongest of the three, is spun 
on the hand spindle or, if available, on the 
Scot’s wheel. In olden days it was plied 
and used to sew waterproof clothing for 
the fishermen. Today, because it is strong 
and dyes well, it is used for weaving. 

The Faeroese pride themselves on being 
able to describe precisely a certain sheep 
in a flock by its color and markings. The 
sheep are solid white, moor red, light gray, 
middle gray, dark gray, black, dark moor red, 
or a combination of white and another color. 
Names are given to certain combinations. 
For example, white sheep with black wool 
around the eyes are eggsvart (black egg). 

The Faeroese prefer to knit sweaters in 
the natural colors, several of which are 
shown in the photos above. Some wool, 
however, is dyed. 


Knitting 

Faeroe knitting, like Fair Isle (see Threads, 
No. 8, pages 44-51), incorporates stranded 
patterns and is knit in the round, either 
with circular needles or with up to eleven 
8-in. double-pointed needles. Knitting with 
up to three colors per row, as in the sweater 
shown at left, above, adds bulk and warmth 
because of the stranding along the inside. 
The Faeroe sweater has no definite front or 
back, which means that the elbows wear 
evenly. Unlike Fair Isle sweaters, which 
employ steeks to bridge openings, Faeroe 





sweaters are knit without openings. Arm- 
holes are cut later with scissors, a scary 
proposition for the novice. 

Faeroe patterns, which date to olden times, 
are worked in horizontal bands, sometimes 
separated by narrower patterns. In 1927 a 
group of patterns in white and korki (a 
purple lichen dye) was shown at a Copen- 
hagen exhibition. Queen Alexandrina liked 
them so much that she asked Hans M. 
Debes to publish them. In 1932, having 
collected more designs, Debes published 
Fproysk Bindingarmynstur, which now sits 
in almost every islander’s home. The pat- 
terns are diverse and charmingly named: 
Wheels, Kittens, Ring of Dancers, Sheep- 
tracks, Goose Footprints, Fleas, Lice, Sea 
waves, Hammers, Day and Night, and Hills 
and Dales. You can use the charts on page 54 
to design your own Faeroe sweater. 

Stitch gauge has become less fine over 
the years, and sweaters knit for export use 
the thickest yarn and biggest stitches so 
that the work can be completed quickly. In 
1900 the gauge was 20 sts to 4 in., but by 
1980 it was 13 sts to 4 in. 

I remember one night our next-door neigh- 
bor, a fisherman, called his wife from Nor- 
way to ask her to make three sweaters— 
one for a man, one for a woman, and one 
for a baby—for the next day, when he’d be 
returning home with a Norwegian friend to 
whom he wanted to give the sweaters. My 
neighbor lady called over her sister-in-law 
and mother-in-law, who sat up all night 
knitting with her. Had the sweaters been 
knit in the finer wool with a finer gauge, 
the deadline would never have been met. 


Learning to knit Faeroe-style—I was helped 
with my knitting by many of the village la- 
dies, but by three in particular. Anna-Sofia 
showed me how to make socks, but she 
went so quickly that I was baffled. Emma, 
a Danish girl, who knit the way my Rouma- 
nian grandmother taught me—Continental— 
helped me, and I knit my first three-color 
sweater with her. Faeroese women Keep 
the main color on the right index finger 
and the pattern colors on the fingers of the 
left hand. No matter what knitting method 
you prefer, to ensure fairly loose strands, 
hold the pattern wool on the hand that 
usually doesn’t hold the yarn. 

My third helper was Anna Steinhus, now 
in her 80s, who gave me pointers on finish- 
ing, measuring, and life in general. Her 
husband, Johannes, a retired and respected 
fisherman, using the remnants of the cap- 
tain’s cabin of an old ship, carved three 
oak and eight mahogany knitting needles 
(stokkar) for me (see photo, page 50). 

All of the village women knit, and all of 
them except Anna, the only one to use 
wooden needles, have some type of rheu- 
matism or arthritis in their hands, shoul- 
ders, or fingers. Perhaps there is a connec- 
tion between the Faeroes’ nearness to the 
magnetic North Pole and the pains that the 
women experience. Bamboo needles were 
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Footlets like these made for Fatelewitz 
are standard Faeroese clothing. 
(Photo by Michele Russell Slavinsky) — 
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Faeroese footlets 


The Faeroese don’t wear shoes in the house. Instead, they 

pad around in knit footlets. These soft “shoes” are comfortable 
for weavers, add warmth inside boots, and help prevent one 
from slipping on ice when they’re pulled over boots. Footlets 
also make wonderful bed socks. There are probably as many 
variations on this basic pattern as there are Faeroese knitters. 

To make the footlets, you need 2 to 3 oz. of 3-ply wool and 
a set of 4 double-pointed needles. With size 0 needles the 
gauge is 6 sts and 8% rows to 1 in. Directions are given in 
parentheses for footlets knit on size 5 needles (gauge of 4% sts 
and 7 rows to 1 in.). Increase or decrease needle size to 
produce desired gauge. To increase overall size, change needle 
or wool size to give fewer stitches per inch. 

Begin at the upper edge of the heel. Cast on 24 (18) sts, 
and using two of the needles, knit 2 rows. Then work 20 (14) 
more rows in stocking stitch. The heel should now be 4 in. 
wide and 234 in. long. 

To turn the heel, work as follows: 

Row 1: K17 (13), k2tog, turn. 
Row 2: S11, p10 (8), p2tog, turn. 
Row 3: S11, k10 (8), sl1, k1, psso, turn. 

Repeat rows 2 and 3 until you have worked all side stitches 
and 12 (10) sts remain. Break off the wool. With the right side 
of the work facing you, pick up and knit 19 (16) sts along one 
side of the heel, k12 (10) sts on the heel, and pick up and 
knit 19 (16) sts on the other side of the heel. There are now 
50 (42) sts on the needle. Continue in stocking stitch until the 
footlet is 3 to 5 in. long from the center of the heel. End on 
a purl row. 

To begin the toe, cast on 2 sts, for a total of 52 (44) sts. 
Work in the round on 3 needles with the stitches divided as 
follows: Put 14 (12) sts on the 1st needle, 13 (11) sts on the 
2nd needle, and 25 (21) sts on the 3rd needle. Then slip the 
last 12 (10) sts onto the 1st needle so the center stitches 
(half the total) are on it. Knit around until you're about 21% in. 
from the end of the toe. 
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Then work 1 decrease round as follows: 

Ist needle: K1, k2tog. Knit to the last 3 sts and k2tog, k1. 
2nd needle: K1, k2tog, knit to end of needle. 

3rd needle: Knit to last 3 sts, k2tog, kl. Alternate plain and 
decrease rounds until 8 sts remain. Work last round k1, k2tog, 
k2, k2tog, kl. Use a blunt-pointed needle to thread yarn end 
through stitches and gather hole together. Weave in all ends. 

Some Faeroese women close the toe by alternating 
decrease and plain rounds until approximately 3 in. of sts are 
left on the needles. Then they bind off just as they do the 
shoulders of sweaters. This produces a square toe. 

To finish the footlet, work one row of single crochet along 
the upper edge of the heel and 2 rows along the rest of the 
upper edge. Wash the footlets and block them so they fit 
snugly. If they’re too big, shrink them slightly by felting. 

Faeroese women have been felting footlets, socks, and 
mittens for centuries. The process, also known as fulling, or 
waulking, closes all the spaces between the stitches and mats 
the wool, thereby making it almost impervious to wind and 
water. It also makes knitwear extremely warm and durable. 
So, if you want those qualities in your footlets, knit them a size 
too big and shrink them. 

The Faeroese fulled lengths of vadmal by stomping on the 
fabric in a tub, but you can full footlets in the sink. Turn them 
inside out, and fill the sink with very hot water to which you 
have added 1 tbsp. of salt. Dip the socks into the water. Then 
spread brown soap all over them and rub them against one 
another or up and down on a washboard. Next, plunge them 
into cold water. Repeat the hot water, soap, and kneading, 
and then the cold shock until the footlets are the size you 
want. Rinse them in clear water to which you have added a 
small amount of vinegar, and air-dry them. The felting may 
take up to an hour to complete, and it can be a bit tiring if 
you have a lot of it to do, but it is well worth the effort, as it 
makes an immense difference in the warmth and durability 
of the footlets. —M.F. 


one, and bind off whenever there are 2 sts on the right-hand needle. 


Three-color and horizontal patterns 


These can be worked with all pattern stitches 
in the same color for a two-color sweater. 
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Knitting patterns of the Faeroe Islands 


Allover patterns 
Renning aftur og fram 






































































































The shoulder bind-off—Knit together the stitches on two needlesas Attaching sleeves—After cutting the armhole opening, fold and pin 


the top of the sleeve over the cut edge, and backstitch through all layers. 
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Dimensions for a Faeroe sweater 
Divide sts for 
neck and 
shoulders. 







Armhole depth 
is one third 
body length. 


The plan of a Faeroe sweater is very simple. 
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available, but even though the women be- 
lieve that the metal caused their aches, 
they are reluctant to change. 


Knitting a Faeroe sweater—Faeroe fisher- 
man’s sweater wool, not available in the 
U.S., is three ply—approximately equivalent 
to sport-weight yarn. It is not as thick or as 
loosely spun as Icelandic Lopi yarn. With a 
few significant differences, a Faeroe sweater 
is planned and knit like a Fair Isle sweater 
(see Threads, No. 8, pages 50-51). 

Although Fair Isles sometimes have bro- 
ken pattern repeats on the sides, Faeroe 
sweaters are always constructed with com- 
plete patterns around the body of the sweat- 
er. It is therefore important that after you’ve 
calculated the number of stitches required, 
you make sure all patterns are a multiple 
that fits evenly into it. If necessary, in- 
crease the number to be cast on by a few 
stitches. You can use patterns with differ- 
ent multiples, but all must fit evenly into 
the total. 

The traditional fisherman’s sweater is 
white with two other colors for the pat- 
tern. But color is a matter of choice, and 
Faeroe women sometimes use a dark wool 
for the main color and lighter-colored wools 
for the pattern. 

After you’ve chosen two patterns that fit 
your total from those shown on the facing 
page, cast on and knit the ribbing (kl, pl 
or K2, p2) on circular needles one size small- 
er than your gauge swatch, using the main 
color. Change to the larger needles and 
work two more knit rows; then begin the 
pattern. Knit all the way up to the shoul- 
der seams. Divide the stitches in thirds, at- 


tach markers (see plan of sweater, facing 
page), and turn the work inside out to cast 
off from the wrong side, as shown in the 
left-hand photo on the facing page. 

To join and bind off the first shoulder, 
work half of the third you calculated from 
one point and half from the other. Hold 
the two points together. With a third nee- 
dle, knit through the front and back stitches 
as one. Whenever there are 2 sts on the 
third needle, pass the first stitch over the 
second to cast it off. Work the other shoul- 
der the same way, and leave the center 
stitches to be knit into the neckband. 

The next group of stitches is the neck 
opening, half on one point and half on the 
other. Place them on a holder. Bind off the 
third group as you did the first. Knit rib- 
bing around the neck on double-pointeds 
until you have a turtleneck. Then bind off. 

Sleeves are traditionally worked from 
shoulder to cuff, although some people work 
them in the other direction, and the arm- 
hole depth is approximately one-third the 
length of the sweater. Using the main col- 
or, cast the appropriate number of stitches 
onto four needles. Knit a few plain rows 
with the fifth needle. Don’t start the pat- 
tern for a few rows, because you'll fold and 
sew the top part of the sleeve over the cut 
edge of the armhole as a facing. So, when 
you measure the wearer’s arm length, be 
sure to add about an inch. 

You can figure the rate of decrease by 
subtracting the wrist stitches from the arm- 
hole stitches and dividing the number of 
sleeve rounds by half the decrease amount, 
but Anna Steinhts says the easiest way to 
make a perfect sleeve is to cut the sleeve 
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shape you want out of a paper bag and fol- 
low that. Her method for making the sleeve 
decreases gives an excellent result. She 
knits together the third- and second-to-last 
stitches on the last needle and then knits 
the last stitch normally. She works the 
first stitch on the first needle and knits 
the second and third stitches together. 

Now comes the scary part. Press the sleeve 
top so it lies flat, with the crease at the 
shoulder and decrease line. According to 
Anna-Sofia, rather than pressing it with an 
iron, you should sit on it for a few meals. 
Hold the sleeve up to the body and use 
pins to mark where the armhole should be. 
Cut the armhole opening with a sharp pair 
of scissors, being careful not to cut too big 
a hole. Turn the sweater inside out. Place 
the sleeve in the opening with the under- 
arm seam next to the body and right sides 
together. Fold back the last few rows of 
the sleeve top over the cut edges to form a 
facing. Using a tapestry needle and the 
main color, sew through all three thick- 
nesses—facing, body, and sleeve—easing in 
the sleeve, as shown in the right-hand photo 
on the facing page. 

After many washings, the sweater will 
full naturally, matting the inside strands 
so they become like a second layer. This 
will make it even warmer. O 


Madelynn Fatelewitz, a musician by pro- 
fession, a gypsy by experience, lives in up- 
state New York. She thanks all the women 
of Suduroy, especially those mentioned here; 
Nicolena Jensen of Vevnadur, the national 
museum in Torshavn; and Danjal Pauli of 
the spinning factory in Gptu. 





A beautiful multicolor ewe stands on the edge of a scenic precipice overlooking the North Atlantic. Every year sheep, and occasionally humans, 
fall or are blown to their deaths from such cliffs. (Photo by Dennis Gaffin) 
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Making Your Own Sloper 


You can learn a lot about fit 


by customizing a commercial fitting pattern 


by Mary Galpin with Linda Favola 
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Tofit her own sleeve, Mary Galpin first bastes the cap and pins the armscye. Since she is right- 
handed, she must fit the left sleeve so she can mark it accurately. After she makes the obvious 
corrections, she can fine-tune the fit. 
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““, everal years ago when I lived in 
~” New York City, I took some pat- 
ternmaking classes at the Fash- 
© ion Institute of Technology. In 
one class, we draped muslin directly on a 
dress form to get front and back bodice 
and skirt slopers (basic garment shapes that 
are used for flat patternmaking). In an- 
other, we measured the dress form and 
then drafted slopers, following rigid and 
rather intriguing mathematical formulas. 

All very interesting, I thought, but I wanted 
a Sloper that fit me, not a dress form. I 
could have taken the basic draped sloper 
and adjusted it for my body, or I could 
have measured myself and drafted a sloper, 
but it occurred to me that the “basic fitting 
patterns” sold by some of the pattern com- 
panies were essentially slopers, and it might 
be easier to start with one of them. These 
patterns for a basic fitted dress with a waist- 
line seam are intended to be used as fitting 
masters: After making up the pattern in 
muslin, you adjust it until it fits you, note 
where and by how much you altered it, 
and make the same changes to other pat- 
terns you buy from that company. I thought 
I could alter the pattern for myself, then 
use it for my own patternmaking. 

To make my sloper, I worked with Linda 
Faiola, an experienced patternmaker who 
has led many people through the challenge 
of constructing a sloper from a fitting pat- 
tern. She makes minimal corrections to 
the pattern prior to fitting—only those nec- 
essary to ensure that the muslin will fit 
loosely around the body. She fits the skirt 
separately from the bodice. And, she makes 
fitting corrections to just half the muslin, 
then duplicates the corrections to the other 
half, ensuring a symmetrical pattern. 

Even if you don’t go on to design your 
own patterns, the process of making a sloper 
is valuable for what you'll learn about mea- 
suring, fitting, and altering patterns. But 
getting a garment to fit properly is not 
easy. It takes a lot of time and involves a 
good deal of hand basting, ripping out, and 
resewing, even for those experienced at 
evaluating and correcting fit. If you under- 
stand before you begin that making a cus- 
tom-fitted sloper is a major project, you'll 
be less likely to get frustrated and give up. 
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The tools you'll need to make your sloper 
include a basic fitting pattern, a measuring 
tape, a large work surface you're not afraid 
to scratch, a gridded plastic ruler, a hip 
curve and a French curve, pins, needle and 
thread, a soft, sharp pencil, other colored 
pencils or markers, %4-in. elastic, several 
yards of medium-weight muslin, and, if 
you're fitting yourself, a back-view mirror. 
A needle wheel (available from Wawak, 
Box 59281, Schaumburg, IL 60159), like a 
tracing wheel but with sharp points to punc- 
ture paper, is helpful. Don’t wash the mus- 
lin before using it, but straighten the grain. 
You'll also need about two days to make 
your sloper: one to baste the muslin and 
one for fitting. 

One other “tool” is almost a must—a sew- 
ing friend who can provide an extra pair of 
hands and a second opinion on fitting. You 
can fit yourself, but if youre not exper- 
ienced at making fitting evaluations and 
adjustments, it can be very frustrating. Ideal- 
ly, each of you should be making your own 
sloper so that neither sits idle, impatiently 
waiting while the other rebastes a seam. 


The pattern 

To make a sloper, a cardboard pattern with 
no seam allowances, you start with a com- 
mercial pattern in a size that best matches 
your measurements. After measuring the 
pattern within the seam allowances, you 
adjust it to go around your body with ade- 
quate ease and draw new seamlines and 1-in. 
seam allowances. Then you cut out the 
muslin, baste and fit it, and transfer your 
fitting corrections to the pattern tissue. Fi- 
nally, you transfer the corrected seamlines 
to cardboard to produce the sloper. 


Buying the pattern—To get a basic pattern 
that’s the right size, measure yourself and 
then compare your measurements with the 
pattern company’s standard body measure- 
ments. Don’t just get your regular pattern 
size; it won’t necessarily work for the basic 
fitting pattern. The basic pattern is “fit- 
ted”; i.e, it includes much less ease (extra 
fabric relative to your body) than most other 
commercial patterns, so there is little lati- 
tude regarding fit. Take the pattern com- 
pany seriously when it says a 32%-in. bust 
needs a size 10 fitting pattern. 

To measure, wear your usual undergar- 
ments or tights and a leotard. Breathe nor- 
mally, and don’t pull the tape tight. Mea- 
suring too snugly now could cause fitting 
problems later on. Keeping the tape mea- 
sure horizontal, measure your bust and hips 
at their widest and your waist at its nar- 
rowest (even if you prefer your waistband 
elsewhere). Record these measurements on 
a chart like the one at right. 

Don’t assume that where you consider 
your hips to be or where the standard hip- 
line is (9 in. below the waist) is actually 
your fullest part. Many women are widest 
just above their thighs. The purpose of find- 
ing your largest measurement is to deter- 
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Measurement adjustments 
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mine how big the skirt must be to go around 
your body. Measure in several places until 
you find out where you are widest. Hold 
the tape measure so the 1-in. mark is at 
your side. After getting your hip circumfer- 
ence, let go of the long end of the tape, 
and, still holding the 1-in. end against your 
body, measure up to your waist. (Bend slight- 
ly to the side; where you indent is your 
waistline.) This tells you how far below 
your waist the widest part of your hips is. 
Record both measurements. 

Next, compare your measurements with 
the pattern company’s standard measure- 
ments. Choose the size that will be easiest 
to adjust. Since the bodice is usually more 
complicated to fit than the skirt, select the 
size with the closest bust measurement. 

Only Vogue and Butterick sell basic fit- 
ting patterns suitable for making a sloper. 
McCall’s fitting pattern has no waistline, 
so it can’t be used for a bodice and skirt 
sloper. Vogue has two versions: one for $9 
(#1000) and another for $25 (#1001). The 
$25 version comes in a plastic carrying 
case and includes a paper tape measure 
and cardboard curve. The pattern is made 
of a gridded, nonwoven material (like stiff 
interfacing) that you can fit directly to your- 
self. The Butterick pattern (#3415) costs 
$4.50. But the backbone of the patterns— 
the actual pattern lines—is exactly the same 
on all three, except that the Vogue pattern 
includes the option of a slightly longer 
sleeve. My advice is to buy the Butterick 
pattern. You don’t get much for the addi- 
tional cost of the others. 


Measuring the pattern—Pattern in hand, 
your next step is to measure the pieces, com- 
pare the results with your body measure- 
ments, and make preliminary corrections 
to the pattern. Smooth out the pattern pieces 
with your hands to eliminate wrinkles (an 
iron could distort the tissue). Measure the 
pattern from seamline to seamline, exclud- 
ing the widths of darts, pleats, or tucks. 
The lines on the pattern are thick, and the 
measurements can vary by \% in., depend- 
ing on whether you measure between the 
inside or outside of the lines. Be consistent. 
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To measure the bust, lay a gridded plas- 
tic ruler along the bustline marked on the 
bodice-front pattern, with one end at the 
side seamline. Measure to the bust point; 
then pivot the ruler and measure to the 
center-front line. On the back, measure 
along the bustline from the side seamline 
to the first stitching line of the waist dart. 
Note the measurement. Move the ruler to 
the other side of the dart so the measure- 
ment excludes the dart (top-left photo, 
page 58). Note the measurement at the 
center-back seamline. Total the front and 
back bodice measurements, multiply by 2 
(because you measured only half the pat- 
tern), and enter the result in the chart. 

Measure the waistline on either the bod- 
ice or skirt in the same way, from seamline 
to seamline, leaving out the darts. Hold 
the ruler on its edge and bend it to follow 
the curved waistline. Add front and back 
measurements, multiply by 2, and enter 
the result in the chart. 

For the hip measurement, first draw new 
hiplines on the front and back skirt pat- 
tern pieces at the distance below the waist 
where your true hip is and parallel to the 
old hiplines. Measure the new hiplines on 
the skirt front and back, add them, multi- 
ply by 2, and enter the result in the chart. 

Next, determine whether the pattern al- 
lows enough ease, and correct it if neces- 
sary. The right amounts of ease for this 
sloper are 2 in. in the bust, 1 in. at the 
waist, and 2 or 3 in. at the hip. Subtract 
your body measurements from the pattern’s 
measurements. The differences are the ease 
amounts. If a pattern measurement is ac- 
tually smaller than your body measure- 
ment, you'll get a negative number. Enter 
the ease amounts in the chart. 


Correcting the pattern—Now correct the 
pattern so that each area has the specified 
amount of ease. The purpose of these pre- 
liminary adjustments is to ensure that the 
muslin shell will fit around you comfort- 
ably, not to make it fit right, which you 
can do only when you have the muslin on. 
It is not as critical to correct too much 
ease; you can do that during fitting. => 
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This 1s how Galpin measured the bodice-back 
bustline—from seamline to seamline, omitting 
the area inside the waist dart (above). She folds 
the shoulder dart closed and uses a needle wheel 
(right) to prick out the new dart extension. 
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Galpin remarks a curved line by laying the gridded ruler with the cor- 
rect measurement tangent to the curve and placing a mark at the rul- rs , fae ee oa ‘3 
er’s edge (above). Shifting the ruler along the curve, she'll repeat this at yee a we Wen cor aj AO 
intervals. Faiola draws a smooth hipline with a hip curve (right). Fey ca pat: 2 ee 
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Expert advice on fitting a sloper 


The first step in understanding how to 
use a basic pattern is to understand what 
it isn’t. This basic is not usually used 

for a garment pattern. You would have a 
basic if you took your skin off and laid 

it flat. Making a basic teaches you about 
your shape in relation to pattern pieces 
and garment construction. In the process 
of making this basic pattern, you learn 
about fitting. Measurements begin to have 
meaning. Every garment you make— 
from this basic, from a stylized pattern 
you made from this basic, or even from 

a commercial pattern—will give you a 
pattern that could be used as a basic for 
a future stylized pattern. 

Why bother to make a basic pattern? 
The process is time-consuming and 
tedious; it takes patience and skill and 
usually a helper. The rewards are many, 
but I honestly don't believe that one of 
the rewards is to use the basic to “correct 
the fit” on other commercial patterns. 
I’ve come to the conclusion that most 
people who invest their time in my class 
are ready to make their own patterns, 
design their own clothes, and 
experience the luxury of garments that fit. 

To learn about fitting, you must go 
through the process of making a well- 
fitted basic. Reading and observing are 
not enough. When you begin to use some 
of the information to make your own 
stylized patterns, you will be that much 
ahead. For example, you will know what 
you are adding to when you want the basic 
longer and wider. You will know what 
you are cutting away from if you want a 
lower neckline, a V-neckline, or a 
square neckline. If you want a skirt that 
measures 85 in. at the hem, and your 
basic skirt is 44 in., then 41 in. is the 
amount that you should add; if you 


Before making width adjustments, you 
should change the bust dart in the side 
seam to a shoulder dart, as shown in the 
drawings on the facing page. It will be easier 
to adjust width in the bodice side seams 
with the dart out of the way. A shoulder 
dart also tends to fit more smoothly. 

To move the dart, first mark the shoul- 
der seamline 2 in. from the neck seamline. 
Then draw a straight line from this point 
to the bust point, and cut the pattern along 
this line. Next, draw a line from the point 
of the bust dart to the bust point. Cut away 
the dart area on the bust dart; then cut 
along the line from the bust dart almost to 
the bust point, leaving about \, in. to keep 
the piece from separating. 

Now bring together the sides of the bust 
dart at the side seamline. Let the pattern 
lie flat, with the side-seam length un- 
changed. Some paper will overlap, and the 
dart points won't quite match. 

Tape tissue under the new shoulder dart. 
To redraw the dart extension, bring the 
stitching lines (cut edges of pattern) to- 
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need a lower armhole (and wider) 
because you want to wear a bulky 
sweater under the garment, then you'll 
know what you are taking away from 
and adding to. 

How do you go about beginning to fit 
a basic muslin? Or for that matter, how do 
you go about fitting any garment if it 
needs it? Here are some guidelines: 


Fitting questions—-Take a good look. 
Changes can be made not only because the 
fit is off but because something is 
aesthetically displeasing, such as waist 
darts of a skirt being too close to the 
center front. The following are just some 
of the things you should look at and for. 
¢ Are the darts too long? 
e Are the seams where you want them? 
¢ Are there puckers or folds of fabric? 
¢ Are the vertical seams perpendicular 
to the floor? 
e Can you move your arms? 
¢eCan you bend your elbows? 
¢ Could you drive your car? 
eCould you make that bottom step 
of a bus? 
¢ If you overate, could you still breathe? 
e Does the neckline gap away from 
your body? 
¢ Does the bodice pull too tight across 
your bust? 


Fitting suggestions—Be neat. A good 
motto is: “Aim for perfect because you'll 
never get it; aim for mediocrity, and 
you'll get a mess.” Crooked stitching 
causes problems; always cut and stitch 
carefully and neatly. 

Pin the closing together in the same 
place because the garment has to be put 
on and taken off many times during the 
fitting and making. 


gether for about 2 in. from the shoulder 
seamline, and fold the dart as you would 
press it—toward the center. Holding the 
dart closed with one hand, run a needle 
wheel along the shoulder seam (top-right 
photo, facing page). When you open the 
dart, the punctures show the stitching line 
for the dart extension. Add a 1-in. seam 
allowance by drawing in the cutting lines 
parallel to the stitching lines. 

Now you can make width corrections. Di- 
vide the amounts you have to add by 4 (be- 
cause you will correct at both sides of the 
two side seams.) Thus, to add 1 in. to the 
bust, redraw the front- and back-bodice 
side seams ‘4 in. outside the original seam- 
lines, and then draw new cutting lines 1 in. 
beyond. Don't change the center-front and 
back lines. Even if you need to add to the 
bust only, draw the new line parallel to 
the existing seamline. Tapering the seam- 
line is tricky, and the excess is easy to 
pinch out during fitting. My bodice was 
long enough, but many people also have to 
add length at this point. 





by Linda Faiola 


Remove the stitching of a seam or dart 
if you don’t like the placement or if it looks 
wrong and you can’t figure out why. 
Repin it, juggling around placement and 
amounts. Make the darts skinnier, wider, 
longer, shorter, observing just through the 
pinning how the changes affect the fit. 

In other words, fool around with the fabric 
until you get something you want to try 

in basting. You can’t hurt a muslin by 
pinning and hand-basting over and over. 

When pinning, pick up small amounts 
of fabric only, and don’t use too many 
pins. Explaining what I mean is difficult, 
but try putting a lot of fabric into each 
pin, and put in lots of pins, and you'll 
see. Often excess fabric on a closely fitted 
garment indicates that the garment is 
too tight, not too big. For example, ona 
skirt, if there are wrinkles parallel to 
the waist between the waist and hip, it 
isn’t because the body is short-waisted. 
The skirt is probably too tight at the hips. 
Open the side seams from a few inches 
below the waist to below the widest part 
of the hips, and see what happens. 

Experiment with fit in muslin test 
garments, whether you're making your 
own patterns or using commercial ones. 
The more you learn about designing, fitting, 
and patternmaking, the fussier you 
should become. Knowledge does not mean 
speed. The more you know, the more 
you realize can go wrong. Skill comes with 
practice; certainly that’s not a new 
concept. You must be willing to make 
some mistakes—and use lots of muslin. 


Linda Faiola wrote about pockets in 
Threads, No. 13, page 30. She teaches 
patternmaking and specialty-clothing 
classes, as well as knitting design, at the 
Cambridge Center for adult education. 


If you need to add to the waist, correct 
the side seams of the bodice and the skirt. 
To add to the waist or hip measurement on 
the skirt, redraw a curved line. Mark sever- 
al points equidistant from the existing line, 
measuring with the gridded ruler (bottom- 
left photo, facing page). The sharper the 
curve, the closer the marks should be. Join 
them with a hip curve (bottom-right photo, 
facing page). Then redraw the cutting line 
the same way. The pattern allows a 2-in. 
seam allowance at the skirt’s side seams. 
However, if you’ve measured accurately and 
honestly, a 1-in. seam allowance will do. 

After making the corrections, extend the 
grain lines on all the pieces to the top and 
bottom edges and mark them with arrows. 
Pin the pattern pieces to the muslin along 
the lengthwise grain. Cut out the pieces, 
and mark the seamlines in pencil, or use a 
tracing wheel. Hand-baste the bodice and 
skirt darts, then the side seams, the center- 
back seam of the bodice, and the center- 
front and back seams of the skirt, leaving 
the back seam open for about 8 in. from 
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Fatola has improved the bodice fit by moving 
in the side seams and shifting the darts a bit. 


To make the shoulder fit smoothly, Faiola 
moves the shoulder seam forward. 


| frets. ince 
Having simplified the skirt darts, Faiola ad- 
justs the side seams. 
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the waist. Thread-mark the seamlines of 
the bodice center front and the skirt cen- 
ter back so you'll always pin exactly on the 
same lines. Leave the sleeves until later. 
For ease of removal, hand-baste with stitches 
about % in. long and no knots; backstitch 
ends at least three times. You’ll repeatedly 
undo and rebaste these seams and darts. 


Fitting 

Fit the bodice and skirt separately. After fit- 
ting the bodice, fit only one sleeve, unless 
your arms or shoulders are asymmetrical. 

Put on the muslin shells right sides out, 
but pin the bodice closed at the center 
front, with this seam allowance outward. 
Pin closed the open part of the center-back 
skirt seam by folding one seam allowance 
in along the stitching line and pinning it 
over the other stitching line. 

When yourre fitting the muslin, one side 
should be your “master”’—the side on which 
you make and mark all corrections when 
you have the garment on. To make adjust- 
ments, pinch the fabric to take it in, and 
pin. After you take off the muslin, turn it 
inside out, and mark both edges of the fab- 
ric at the pins. Then transfer the correc- 
tions to the other side. 

To make corrections to the side you didn’t 
mark, take out all basting that will be 
changed or will interfere with new seams, 
and align the marked side over the un- 
marked one, right sides together. Stick pins 
through the new marks to copy. Use a curved 
ruler to redraw all curved seamlines. 


Bodice fitting—We began my fitting ses- 
sion with the bodice. Linda pinched in the 
side seams with her fingers to see if she 
could take them in. She was able to take in 
about 1 in. Always make sure you can pinch 
an equal amount on both sides. 

Then Linda looked at the darts. The front 
shoulder dart should point at the bust point, 
ending just above it; if it doesn’t, adjust it. 
The fullness of the darts was okay, and their 
positions were fine for the moment. Linda 
usually finds that the back waistline dart 
is too wide and long, which was the case, 
so she opened and repinned it. This meant 
the side seam had to come in a bit more. 

With the side seam thus refined, Linda 
looked again at the front darts, undid the 
waist dart, and repinned it smaller, placing 
the bottom pin at the waistline. She also 
moved the point of the dart about 4 in. to- 
ward the center front and, with a cross 
mark at the dart point, indicated that the 
shoulder dart should do the same. 

The first bodice fitting was over. I took 
the muslin off and marked the adjustments 
before removing the pins. Since the side 
seam is straight, I had to mark it only at 
the top and waistline. Then I transferred 
the corrections to the left side of the bod- 
ice. After rebasting the pieces along the 
new lines, I was ready for my second fitting. 

The bodice looked much better—smoother 
and more natural. Having made basic cor- 


rections, we could now refine the fit. We 
pinned the side seams in another 4 in. 
and decided that the front shoulder dart 
should end slightly higher (top photo). 

It wasn’t clear why the shoulders didn’t 
look right, so Linda undid the shoulder 
seam and repinned it smooth (center photo). 
This moved the seam toward the front. 

Next, Linda clipped into the armscye seam 
allowance to eliminate the puckers near 
the front notch. Always start with shallow 
clips, less than the width of the seam allow- 
ance. This was the end of the second fit- 
ting. It’s important not to overfit. Remem- 
ber, a sloper is just the basic blueprint for 
designing other garments, each of which 
will require its own fine-tuned fitting. 

I made the second group of corrections 
to the muslin on both sides and tried it on 
a final time for the neckline and waistline 
fitting. The natural position of my neck- 
lace indicated the back-neck stitching line. 
Linda marked the back with pencil, then 
several points of the rest of the neckline 
curve and clipped into the seam allowance. 
Finally, we pinned elastic snugly around 
my waist, joining it just off the center front, 
on the left side. Linda placed pins at the 
center front and back, at the side seams, 
and at several places between and marked 
the curve below the elastic at the pins. 


Skirt fitting—I put the skirt on, pinning it 
closed at the center-back opening. Like the 
bodice, the skirt fit reasonably well, but 
not as smoothly as we wanted. We first at- 
tacked the darts. The fewer the darts, the 
easier a sloper is to use, so Linda undid the 
two right-front darts and repinned them to 
one smaller dart. She temporarily pinched 
the excess fabric into the side seam and 
did the same to the back dart. She then re- 
pinned the side seam to center it (bottom 
photo). Although slightly curved darts can 
make a skirt fit better, a sloper requires 
straight darts. 

After ’d made these corrections, the new 
side seam bulged a little below the hip and 
angled in toward my body instead of hang- 
ing straight. Linda opened the seam from 
the bulge down to let the skirt hang as it 
wanted, then repinned it. Once I corrected 
this problem, the skirt fit. We pinned elas- 
tic snugly around my waist, with the join 
just to the left of the center back, and 
marked the lower edge of the elastic. 


Sleeve fitting—Even though we had cor- 
rected both the shoulder and side seams, 
we hadn’t made any preliminary correc- 
tions to the sleeve, because sleeves often 
fit anyway. I basted the elbow dart and the 
sleeve seam, then put the bodice on and 
pulled on the sleeve, right side out. 

Linda pulled the sleeve up so the under- 
arm was smooth and relatively tight. She 
pinned the sleeve to the bodice only at the 
front and back notches, letting it fall into 
position. Then she pinned it at the shoul- 
der seam. She aligned the straight grain 
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between shoulder and elbow perpendicular 
to the floor and checked to see that the 
cross grain was straight with the bodice. I 
took the sleeve and bodice off and pinned 
the sleeve cap in several more places, eas- 
ing in the fullness. I then checked the fit 
of the sleeve underarm to the lower arm- 
scye and found that the sleeve seam needed 
to come in just ¥% in. 

This method is not recommended for the 
novice or for self-fitting. Instead, before 
you try on the sleeve for the first time, pin 
the basted sleeve to the bodice on the out- 
ermost stitching line, as you would if you 
were going to sew it in—right sides together, 
basting and easing the sleeve cap. Place the 
pins lengthwise to the seam. Try on the 
bodice and sleeve, mark any obvious cor- 
rections, as shown in the photo on page 56; 
then make the corrections, and baste the 
sleeve into the armscye for further fitting. 

After basting the underarm, I tried the 
sleeve on again. Linda adjusted the pins 
and marked on the bodice where the arm- 
scye needed to come in slightly. The elbow 
dart was in the right place, but the sleeve 
was 12 in. too short, so we marked the lower 
edge of the sleeve “+ in.” 


The sloper 

Once you have a muslin bodice and skirt 
that fit you, like the ones shown in the 
photo below, you must transfer their new 
shapes back to the pattern tissues. Then 
you transfer the corrected lines to card- 
board, and you have your sloper. 


Transferring corrections to the pattern— 
Before taking the muslin apart, mark the 
seamlines and dart positions on all pieces 
of the master side, including unchanged 
seamlines. Mark seamlines and dart stitch- 
ing lines on the right side by making small 
marks on both adjoining edges with a pen- 
cil or fine-tipped marker in a new color. 
Wherever stitching lines cross, mark the 
intersection. Mark the waistline of the bodice 
and skirt below the elastic, wherever it is 
pinned to the muslin, and put a cross at 
dart points. 

Undo the stitching on all the pieces and 
remove the elastic. Press the pieces flat, 
always pressing with the grain. To transfer 
the markings from the muslin to the pat- 
tern, lay the pattern tissue on top of the 
master side of your muslin and trace the 
marks with a colored pencil, or lay the 
muslin on top of the pattern and transfer 
the corrections by running a needle wheel 
along them. In either case, stick push pins 
through the two layers and into the table 
to keep the pieces aligned. If there isn’t 
enough tissue, lengthen or widen a pattern 
piece, and make a note at the seamline. 

Next, with a sharp pencil and straight 
and curved rulers, draw the final stitching 
lines on the pattern tissue. You don’t have 
to draw dart extensions or cutting lines, 
because your sloper won’t have them. Use 
a French or hip curve to draw the neckline, 
armscye, waistline, and hiplines. Wherever 
seamlines intersect, they must meet at right 
angles to produce a straight line or smooth 


curve. Even a curved line, such as the neck- 
line, intersecting with a straight line, such 
as the center front, must make a right angle 
for a short distance in order for the final 
line to be a smooth curve. Make sure side 
seams and dart edges are equal in length. 


Drafting the sloper—The final step is to 
transfer the lines of the corrected pattern 
to a clean sheet of heavyweight paper or 
light cardboard, such as bristol board. An- 
chor the pattern tissue over the paper with 
push pins. With the needle wheel, mark all 
seamlines and darts where stitching lines 
intersect. On a straight edge, mark only 
the ends. Make a cross at dart points. Then 
draw in the lines with straight and curved 
rulers. Label each new pattern piece, put 
the date and the wearer’s name or initials 
on it, and write “no seam allowances.” Draw 
in the straight grain lines. Cut out the pat- 
tern along the stitching lines, cutting out 
the dart flaps, and you're done. 

Now that you have a custom-fitted sloper, 
what do you do with it? Admire it. Then 
think about the shapes of some garments 
you’ve sewn and how they relate to these 
pattern shapes. Rebecca Nebesar (Threads, 
No. 11, page 33) and Deborah Abbott 
(Threads, No. 14, page 64) discuss ways to 
reshape a basic pattern. I plan to use my 
sloper to design a perfect skirt. LJ 


Mary Galpin is a former associate editor of 
Threads. Photos by Roger Barnes, except 
where noted. 








Her muslin fitted to her liking, Galpin (left) is ready to mark the seams and transfer them 
back to the pattern tissue. Galpin’s back and front bodice sloper (above) took two days to make. 
The pressed fitting muslin is laid below the sloper. (Above photo by Michele Russell Slavinsky) 
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Custom-made 
Feather Rings 


Designing perfect plumes to fit any quilt 


by Marianne Fons 





eather motifs in needlework 
have probably been around 
since the first warrior stuck 
an ostrich plume in his hel- 
met to catch a lady’s eye. As 
early as the 13th century, 
English monks used curling 
lines of feathers to decorate the margins of 
their illustrated parchments. Ornamental 
feathers became so popular by the 14th 
century that the Black Prince (Prince of 
Wales and eldest son of Edward III) adopted 
a personal badge of three curled feathers. 
It remains the official insignia of the Prince 
of Wales today. Extant English quilted gar- 
ments and bedding from the 17th century 
onward display elegant feather motifs. 

Feather borders, wreaths, and fancies ap- 
pear on historic quilts from every decade 
of American quiltmaking, and like any folk 
art, were modified and added to as they 
were shared by quilters from different com- 
munities. Some of the first quilts made by 
American colonists were whole-cloth cover- 
lets without patchwork or appliqué, just 
intricate stitching through the top, filler, 
and backing. Many have rich feather mo- 
tifs on the borders of their medallion-style 
designs. During the great flowering of Ameri- 
can patchwork and applique in the 19th 
century, quilters everywhere used feather 
designs, especially rings, to enhance the 
bold and beautiful surfaces of their quilts. 

Perhaps the most famous users of feather 
quilting designs were the Pennsylvania 
Amish, who, from 1870 to 1950, embel- 
lished bold geometric surfaces of “plain” 
wool with exquisite quilting. A large cen- 
tral star ringed by a circle of feathers and 
wide cloth borders filled with curving plumes, 
much like the quilt shown in the photo on 
the facing page, are trademarks of the best 
Amish quilts. No one knows why the Amish, 
who felt that the use of printed fabrics in 
quilts was too worldly, stitched the fan- 
ciest possible quilting designs. 

Feather quilting designs are as popular 
today as ever. The gentle sweep of quilted 
plumes seems to enhance the graceful lines 
of appliqué and the hard edges of patch- 
work equally well. But despite the great 
wealth of new quilting books, templates, 
and tools, many quilters are still frustrated 
by feather designs. Because of all the curv- 
ing lines of feather motifs, needleworkers 
often hesitate to redraw patterns to fit their 
own quilts. I used to think a person had to 
be born Amish to originate a feather ring! 





Feather rings and scrolls abound on the 
strong geometric quilts made by the Pennsyl- 
vania Amish between 1870 and 1950 (left). 
Tomany quilt enthusiasts, fine feathering is 
virtually synonymous with Amish quilting. 
(Photo courtesy of The Esprit Quilt Collection) 


Marianne Fons marks a feather ring (right) 
on dark fabric with a plastic template that 
she made. Having drawn the feathers of the 
outer ring, she completes the inner one. 
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Feather quilting designs, however, are 
not really hard to create. Undulating plumes 
that wind continuously around the border 
of a quilt, as well as feather circles, hearts, 
and other fancies, are easy to make from 
scratch once you learn feather basics. 





Understanding feather motifs—All feather 
motifs are made up of individual scallops 
that are actually half-hearts lined up per- 
pendicular to a center vein, which can be 
single or double to represent the hard quill 
of a feather. Each of these individual half- 
heart feather shapes begins with a full, 
rounded “hump” opposite the vein and ends 
with a “tail” that curves into the vein, end- 
ing just under the starting point of the 
hump. On one side of the vein, the feath- 
ers are right sides of hearts; on the other 
side, they’re left sides (see top-left draw- 
ing, page 64). 

An interesting fact about feather quilt- 
ing designs is that they are never perfect. 
In studying feather designs on Amish and 
other antique quilts, I’ve found that some 
imprecision actually contributes to the or- 
ganic beauty of flowing feathers. The num- 
ber of feathers along each section of a bor- 
der doesn’t have to be the same, nor must 
each scallop of a feather ring be identical. 
Feathers shouldn’t look machine-produced. 


Making a feather ring—You can put the 
following basics into practice to construct 
your own feather ring: 

1. Determine the outer dimension of your 
circle. If, for example, you have a 10-in.-sq. 
area on your quilt that you want to fill 
with a feather circle, your circle should 
have a 9-in.-dia. (or smaller) to allow some 
air space between the quilting stitches and 
the outer boundary of the square, often a 
seam. Cut out a piece of paper the size of 
your square—in this example, 10 in. Fold 


the square in half twice to find its center. 
Then use a compass to draw a 9-in.-dia. 
(4Y2-in. radius) circle on the paper. For larger 
circles, you may need to use household 
templates, such as pot and pan lids or bowls 
and plates. You can also create your own 
compass in any size with a tack and a piece 
of string. 

2. Decide how wide you want the individ- 
ual feathers to be. A width of 114 in. works 
well for a 444-in. radius. Draw a second cir- 
cle inside the first one, this time with a 3-in. 
radius. This will be the center vein of the 
feather ring. If you want a double vein, 
draw a third circle, % in. inside the first 
vein line. So that you can have feathers on 
each side of the center vein, draw one more 
circle 114 in. inside the vein (see top-right 
drawing, page 64). 

3. Use acoin to form guiding scallops along 
the inside of both outer guidelines. A quar- 
ter is a good size for a 9-in. ring. A big circle 
with perhaps a 30-in. dia. might require a 
quilting-thread spool as a guide. It is impor- 
tant when you draw around the coin to use 
almost the entire half (see bottom-left draw- 
ing, page 64). As you come scalloping around 
to the place where you began, you must 
fudge several scallops to come out even. 
4. Once you’ve made these guiding scal- 
lops, you're ready to complete the half- 
heart shapes of the feathers. Draw right- 
hand sides of hearts on the outside of the 
center vein and left-hand sides of hearts 
on the inside. Notice that the feathers ap- 
pear to flow in a clockwise direction (see 
bottom-right drawing, page 64). That’s be- 
cause right sides of hearts have been used 
in the outer ring. A counterclockwise ring 
would have left sides of hearts to the out- 
side. Complete the outer ring first. Draw a 
smooth curve over the coin hump and down 
into the center vein just under the begin- 
ning of the hump. Always add half-hearts 
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Hiuetration by Laine Roundy 


in the direction that a feather plume is 
flowing. Keep the feather shapes plump 
and rounded, and bring the tails gently 
into the center vein so the line remains 
curved from beginning to end. 

5. If the outer ring had right-hand sides of 
hearts, as it does here, draw left-hand sides 
on the inner ring. This ring has far fewer 
feathers than the outer one, but the amount 
of space at the center vein is virtually the 
same. Draw the feathers for the inner ring 
just as you did for the outer ring, with the 
tails ending up right under the starting 
point of the humps. The amount of space 
between the tails along the center vein 
will be greater, though, and the feathers 


Understanding the feather motif 


Half-hearts 
are placed 
perpendicular 
to vein. 
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will appear to have elongated tails. Dotted 
lines on several individual feathers, as shown 
in the drawing at bottom right, reveal that 
each feather is still a simple half-heart. 
6. When your're satisfied with the feather 
circle that you’ve drawn, use a permanent 
black marking pen to darken the lines so 
you can see them through fabric to mark 
quilting lines. If you want to put your cir- 
cle on a dark fabric and mark from the top, 
you can make templates by tracing the fin- 
ished circles onto thin opaque plastic and 
cutting them out. Trace around the edges, 
as shown in the photo on page 63. 
Feather rings are much easier to make 
than it would appear. Now when you find a 


picture of a feather motif that would be 
perfect for your quilt, use pencil, paper, 
and coins to adapt it to the size you need. 
And with experimentation, you can cus- 
tomize feathers for shapes such as hearts, 
squares, ovals, and irregular forms. You 
can also create undulating feather borders 
that wind around a quilt by forming re- 
peats and placing them end to end. DO 


Marianne Fons enjoys designing quilts, writ- 
ing about quilting, and teaching. Her most 
recent quilting book 1s Fine Feathers, C & T 
Publishing, Lafayette, CA, 1987; $15.50 
(P&H included), available from Meadowlark 
Farm, RR 3, Box 95, Winterset, [A 50273. 


Constructing the feather ring 


Find center of square by folding twice; then draw 
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concentric circles. The width of the two feather 
rings should be the same. 
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Half-hearts 


Flow 
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Draw over hump and curve tail into vein right 
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Going into Business 


Do you want to 


start earning money 
from what you make of fiber’? 


by David and Mary Lee Cole 


any textile artists make 
things for friends, sell an 
fs occasional piece, or en- 
: ' ter a show or crafts fair. 
They would like to take their art more seri- 
ously and make a living from it. The diffi- 
culty, however, lies in transforming a hob- 
by into a business. Anyone considering this 
step needs to answer some basic questions: 
Is there a large enough market for what I 
want to do? Will my work sell at a price 
that will support me? Can I figure out a 
business plan with goals I can realistically 
achieve? Do I have the personal qualities 
for starting and maintaining a business? 
Will I enjoy it? 

Running a business is a creative process 
with rewards of its own, but also with its 
own special demands. Unless you're pre- 
pared to meet these demands, you're liable 
to find yourself frustrated, both financially 
and aesthetically. It’s important at the outset 
to be clear about the difference between 
selling a few pieces and engaging in on- 
going sales that mean being “in business.” 

We started our own business, Cole Tex- 
tile Designs, to design and weave fabric, 
which we turned into clothes and sold. 
Since the business consisted of creating, 
producing, and marketing a product, we 
dealt with a range of challenges. Neverthe- 
less, if youre thinking of establishing a 
service business in which you’ll work as an 
independent sales rep, a photographer, an 
illustrator, a sewing contractor, a pattern- 
maker, or a designer, the same basic busi- 
ness principles and considerations apply. 





Market researeh—Anyone considering a busi- 
ness in textiles should begin by going around 
to galleries, stores, and production studios 
to see what others are doing. This is the 
time to explore. Is anyone doing what you're 
thinking of doing? Is he or she making a 
living from it? Contrary to what you might 
expect, the more people succeeding in the 
field you're considering, at least up to a 
point, the better for you. For instance, if 
you make crewel-embroidered pillows and 
can’t find anything like them anywhere, 
you'll have to create demand where none 
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exists—something difficult, if not impossi- 
ble. On the other hand, if you find half a 
dozen shops in your city selling embroi- 
dered pillows of one kind or another, then 
you know there’s a market. If your pillows 
are equally attractive, well-made, and com- 
petitively priced, yours will sell too. 

The best estimate you can make of your 
potential sales will be based on what you 
can find out about how others are doing. 
You'll just have to ask. This isn’t easy, but 
it’s a good test of whether you have the 
personality to be in business. Approach a 
store owner and ask how many embroi- 
dered pillows he or she sells in a week or 
month or year. Even more relevant, ask 
someone who is making and selling em- 
broidered pillows (or handwoven or hand- 
painted pillows) how many he or she sells 
in a year, through how many outlets, and 
what those outlets are. You may find that 
some people sell to a dozen retail stores, 
that others sell exclusively through crafts 
fairs, and that still others combine studio 
sales with decorator-showroom outlets. 

When we went to see a few shops that 
carry handwoven women’s garments, we 
learned that retail outlets mark up goods 
100% (double the wholesale price) and some- 
times more, whereas that galleries han- 
dling wearable art work primarily on a 60/40 
consignment basis (60% to the artist). This 
was our introduction to wholesale pricing. 
Visiting the outlets we also saw the styles 
and colors they carry, and we learned what 
they were looking for or didn’t want. We 
found out when they buy for different sea- 
sons, what kind of delivery time they need, 
and the scale on which they buy. We dis- 
covered, in a general sense, what it meant 
to do business with retail stores and galleries. 

This preliminary contact is invaluable, 
whatever sales arrangement you're consid- 
ering. If you think you might want to use a 
sales rep, find one who works in your field 
and ask how he or she works, what he or 
she looks for in a supplier, and what his or 
her terms are. If you’re considering crafts 
fairs or trunk shows, go to a few and talk 
to the people selling textiles. Most people 
are happy to share their knowledge. 





Pricing—At the same time youre deter- 
mining if there is a market for your prod- 
uct, you should begin to figure what it will 
cost to produce. Presumably, you have al- 
ready made some prototypes for your own 
use, as gifts, or for an occasional sale. Now, 
however, you have to put a dollar value on 
that process. Careful pricing will illumi- 
nate all aspects of your prospective busi- 
ness. The three basic categories you need 
to consider are materials and labor, over- 
head, and marketing costs. 

Be as accurate and complete as possible 
when youre figuring the cost of materials 
and labor that will go into your product. 
Include everything, such as yarn, fabric, 
thread, dyes, notions, installation materi- 
als, frames for wall hangings, and what- 
ever else is relevant. Don’t overlook the 
cost of what is wasted, because you're pay- 
ing for it. For example, when we figure the 


In the Cole’s weaving studio—also their liv- 
ing room—Mary Lee Cole warps the loom, an 
old Gilmore, which folds up when not in use. 
The finished garments are a sales display 
for friends and visitors. (Photo by David Cole) 
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cost per yard of our handwoven fabric, we 
add on the wastage at the beginning and 
end of the warp. Its cost has to be spread 
over the cost of every finished yard. Those 
little hidden expenses can add up to a lot. 

Most of us, unfortunately, tend to under- 
value our own labor. Try to figure out how 
much time goes into every item, and try 
not to overlook any of your activities. When 
we clocked ourselves, we found that the 
time we took to label, inspect, and iron every 
garment was far more than we had imag- 
ined. That is real time we spend, and not 
wanting to work for free, we have to figure 
it into the cost of the garment. You must 
decide how much your labor is worth on a 
dollar-per-hour basis. There are personal 
as well as economic considerations here, 
so try to make them explicit. For instance: 
“I’m prepared to take less than I can get 
working in an office because of the free- 
dom of being my own boss,” or “I can’t live 
on less than five dollars per hour,” or “If I 
can’t make at least eight dollars per hour, I 
might as well work as a legal secretary.” 

Now you can begin to estimate the costs 
of producing your work. In the case of the 
crewel pillows, the cost analysis might look 
like this: 


$ 4.00 Pillow form 

$ 1.00 Cover fabric 

$ .50 Thread and zipper 

$16.00 Labor (2 hours at $8 per hour) 


Materials and labor for each pillow, there- 
fore, will be $21.50. But we’re not done 
yet; next we have to consider overhead, 
that important ongoing cost that’s part of 
being in business. A typical list would in- 
clude the following kinds of items: 


¢ Studio rent and utilities 

¢ Supplies (studio and office supplies—every- 
thing from patterns and purchased sam- 
ples to stationery and stamps) 

« Marketing expenses (commissions, auto, 
phone, slides, entry fees, brochure-print- 
ing costs, travel, etc.) 

¢ Licenses 

«Dues and publications 

«Education (you may need a course in ac- 
counting or sewing) 

¢ Services (you may want to hire a bookkeeper) 

¢ Equipment (purchase and repair) 

¢ Insurance 


Having assembled a list like this, you 
should try to estimate all of your expenses, 
month by month, during the first year of 
business. This isn’t easy, even for those ex- 
perienced in business, and a few items on 
the list need explanation. 

Your equipment—a big expense—has its 
own special way of being analyzed. In busi- 
ness, and for tax purposes, the cost of equip- 
ment is spread over its usable life. This is 
called depreciation. We’ve purchased a loom, 
two sewing machines, and some smaller 
items that we need to produce our gar- 
ments. When they wear out, we’ll have to 
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replace them. Therefore, we must assign 
some cost of these pieces of equipment to 
every garment we make; otherwise, at the 
end of five or ten years we’ll be laying out 
money for their replacement that hasn’t 
been budgeted or earned. So, besides figur- 
ing the investment you'll make in equip- 
ment when you start up, you also must fig- 
ure a percentage of your total equipment 
costs (including equipment you already own). 

Another complicated expense is the cost 
of marketing. As a guideline, begin by ask- 
ing yourself questions like these: How much 
time will I spend in marketing? How much 
will I spend telephoning stores? What will 
my car expenses be to visit stores? If you 
plan to sell at crafts fairs, you may have to 
pay an entry fee—the cost of slides and 
sometimes a fee based on a percentage of 
your sales. There will be expenses for trav- 
eling, for eating out, and perhaps for stay- 
ing at a motel. If you work with a sales rep, 
there’s his or her commission. This varies, 
but 15% is typical. If you can’t come up 
with accurate estimates, you're probably 
better off assigning an arbitrary percent- 
age. You can, for example, add up your 
other expenses and then add on 20% to 
25%. That would cover the cost of a rep 
plus the time spent doing business with 
the rep. If you do the marketing yourself, 
your expenses will probably be higher, not 
lower, especially at the outset, when you 
are developing accounts and a reputation. 


Planning the first year—Good advice for 
those who are starting without business 
experience is to minimize expenses at the 
outset. New equipment and studio rent are 
probably the biggest expenses. If you can 
work at home, with equipment you already 
have, your first year’s expenses will be easily 
contained. You can avoid going into debt, 
and you can learn at your own speed, with- 
out having the pressure of paying back 
money or meeting rent payments. 

Having said this, let’s return to the hy- 
pothetical crewel pillows. A business like 
this might easily be conducted by one per- 
son out of the home, with minimum over- 
head. For the sake of our example, let’s es- 
timate $1,000 for overhead, not counting 
marketing. The only equipment needed in- 
cludes needles, a frame, and a sewing ma- 
chine, already on hand and depreciated at 
perhaps $75 per year over eight years. 

How many pillows can you produce and 
sell in a year? On the production side, you 
already know that you can make one pil- 
low in two hours. Let us suppose that you 
plan on marketing the pillows yourself to 
retail shops in and around the metropoli- 
tan area where you live. You expect to be 
out selling one day a week. This means 
that you plan to spend 32 hours producing 
16 pillows a week. Over the course of a 
year, allowing yourself vacation and sick 
time, you estimate that you can produce 
750 pillows. Your $1,000 overhead spread 
over these pillows is $1.33 each, which, 


when added to your production cost of 
$21.50, raises the price to $22.83. You can’t 
be sure of your marketing expenses, but if 
you're selling eight hours a week and lay- 
ing out money for car and telephone ex- 
penses, adding another 25% is not unrea- 
sonable. That brings your wholesale price 
to $28.54, profit not included. 

Your labor has been paid, but not your 
design skills or imagination or the risk you 
take in going into business. Shouldn’t you 
be paid for these as well? Beginners are 
likely to think of profit as whatever is left 
over at the end. But, in figuring your prices, 
you should consider profit as one more 
cost. If you don’t plan to make a profit and 
therefore don’t build it into your prices at 
the start, you probably won’t have any prof- 
its. How much to figure is an individual 
matter that’s sometimes reduced to a for- 
mula (10% or 15% of net). However you 
feel about this, add something at this point 
just to cover all those unpredictable extras 
that always come up. For the sake of our 
example, let’s round off the cost of a crewel 
pillow to $30. 

You now ask: Is there a market for crewel 
pillows at a retail price of $60? Is there a 
market for 750 pillows a year in this met- 
ropolitan area? Here we return to that origi- 
nal research you did visiting stores. If your 
price is out of line, you have to look for 
ways to cut costs. Can you simplify your 
designs or improve your technique and cut 
the labor down to 1% hours? If the price is 
all right, but 750 pillows are just too many, 
is there something else you can make to 
complement the pillows? Throws, cover- 
lets, antimacassars? 

Putting all this together, you can now 
try to forecast what income your first year 
in business will produce. Let’s say the $60 
retail price is reasonable. Under ideal con- 
ditions, everything going as you planned, 
you should gross $22,500 (750 pillows x $30). 
Your net income, including your labor, there- 
fore, looks like this: 


Gross income $22,500.00 
Materials ~4,125.00 
Overhead -1,000.00 
Marketing expenses -1,282.50 
(not including your labor) 

Net income $16,092.50 


It may well be that during the first year 
you have to spend more time marketing. 
Some of your stores may fail to sell the pil- 
lows, or they may sell them so slowly that 
they may decide not to reorder. Production 
may not go as fast as you expected, or you 
may have to spend extra time setting up 
your books and arranging for delivery. Will 
you have enough money to live on? What if 
your pillows just don’t sell as well as you 
expect and your net is $12,000 instead of 
$16,000? It’s important in starting a busi- 
ness to have some cushion of savings to 
carry you through financial crunches. 
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Streamlining— Whether you're beginning a 
business or expanding your services, stream- 
lining can mean the difference between 
success and failure. It can give you the ad- 
ditional time you need for design work, for 
making new contacts, or for producing a 
new line. Sometimes the steps are as obvi- 
ous as finding the right tool to do an es- 
sential job. For example, we were spending 
a lot of time trying to finish the raw edges 
of seams. This limited the number of gar- 
ments we could make each week. After 
talking to other fiber artists and to store 
owners, we realized that an overlock sew- 
ing machine would do the job in half the 
time, and do it better. Now we wonder how 
we managed without the overlock machine. 

Streamlining usually evolves with expe- 
rience. It takes a certain amount of obser- 
vation to figure out how to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of your service or business. One 
of our first discoveries was that we couldn't 
afford to set up several looms with differ- 
ent warps, yet we needed diversity in fab- 
ric color and texture. We eventually de- 
signed a warp that could be woven with 
many different weft yarns in several weave 
structures. This gave us the range of fab- 
rics we needed for men’s and women’s gar- 
ments and for a conservative or dramatic 
look. We never would have come up with 
this cost-effective strategy if we hadn’t care- 
fully analyzed our pricing and labor time. 

Evaluating what you're doing can lead to 
new challenges, discoveries, and avenues 
for growth. When we started out, we thought 
that to turn our handwoven fabrics into 
garments we should minimize cutting, elimi- 
nate seams, and Keep things simple. The 
result was a fairly conventional look—safe, 
but not the sophisticated look we had in 
mind. The overlock sewing machine allowed 
us to cut into the fabric, overlock the edges, 
and then sew the garment pieces together. 
This made exciting new designs possible, 
designs that took greater advantage of hand- 
woven fabric’s beautiful drape and texture. 
These designs brought more orders, which 
in turn forced us to look at each step of 
production to make it more effective. We 
learned to make our own muslin and tag- 
board patterns and to cut out multiples of 
fabric with a rotary cutter and cutting mat 
placed on a high cutting table. Still, pro- 
duction was limited to what we could do 
ourselves, and when our baby, Aaron, came 
along, our time was even scarcer. We hired 
a production sewer who could assemble 
garments correctly and more quickly than 
we could ever dream of doing. 

Just as we learned, you'll discover that 
your business grows, not through one large 
decision, but through attention to the day- 
in, day-out details. 


Personal qualities—Suppose you have fol- 
lowed the above guidelines and calculated 
your expenses. The question still remains: 
Is this business the right one for you? To 
answer this, you need to take time out and 
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Efficient production is one of the keys to success in any small business. Here, David Cole dis- 
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plays a variety of garments, all woven from the same warp. (Photo by Mary Lee Cole) 


think about some personal considerations. 
If not knowing how much money you'll 
earn next month makes you inordinately 
nervous (it’s natural to feel a little ner- 
vous), then maybe you need a steady job. 
However, if having done some calculations, 
you automatically start looking for ways to 
improve your income (“I can do larger pil- 
lows in the same amount of time and charge 
more”), then it’s looking good. You're re- 
sponding like an entrepreneur. 

To enjoy being in business, you must be 
adaptable. If you’re producing garments, 
there’s the challenge of the fashion world. 
Would you enjoy keeping up with new 
trends? If you’re working with interior fab- 
rics, the changes take place more slowly, 
but you still have to be in touch. If your 
market is limited, you’ll need to create 
new products or designs; otherwise, having 
sold your first 750 pillows, you may reach 
saturation, have nothing more to sell, and 
no one left to sell to. Being in business 
means being attuned to changing tastes 
and needs. It also means exploring new 


ways of marketing and having the courage 
to change your rep or gallery outlets if 
they aren’t working for your product. 
Being adaptable doesn’t mean you have 
to sacrifice your own design sense. In a 
textile business your artistic and design 
skills will be among your major assets. At 
some point in your creative process, how- 
ever, you need to stand back and take a 
critical look. If you’re an artist in business, 
you're designing and producing to some 
extent for someone else’s tastes as well as 
your own. How open are you to criticism 
and feedback? Are you willing to change? 
Do you work better when given complete 
freedom or when forced to produce within 
externally imposed boundaries? The answers 
to these questions will help you decide 
how to set up your business in the way you 
will be most successful and happy. LJ 


David is currently marketing director for 
a Bay-area publisher. With a successful 
five-year experiment behind her, Mary Lee 
continues to reevaluate her business goals. 
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Fabric Collage 


bits of patterned cloth, machine-sewn in layers, 
capture the essence of people’s faces 


by Deidre Scherer 
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don’t know what to call what I do. 
Sometimes I feel I offend any cate- 
gory I lean into. One time while in 
Boston I took my work into an art 
gallery and a crafts gallery on op- 
posite sides of the street. Each one sent me 
across to the other gallery. Work like mine 
lands on the yellow line. It’s a hybrid art 
form that confounds people. 

People call me a fiber artist, but I'm not 
always comfortable with that. There’s a 
way I ignore the medium. It’s an illusion; 
it’s a picture of a head, a face. Often the 
illusion is so strong that people don’t per- 
ceive right away that it’s made up of stitched 
cloth. So, to make it plain that it is fabric, 
I started leaving the edges raw and mount- 
ing my work on a cloth background. 

You’ve had fabric on your body all your 
life. You Know how it feels. When your eye 
hits a surface of fabric, you feel it. That’s 
why people can't resist touching my work—it 
pulls them in. I don’t like having to frame 
the pieces behind glass for exhibitions. 

I love the fact that they’re fabric, the 
feel of them. You can say something with 
fabric that you can’t say with paint. The 
closest thing to working the way I do with 
fabric is collage—using found objects that 
have their own textures and colors. The 
prints and textures of the fabric can be 
limiting, but you can push against the limita- 
tions. I revel in that. 





The cloth—A lot of my cloth has a history. 
There’s a piece of my great-grandmother’s 
shroud in one picture. Sometimes it takes 
me a year to gather the fabric for a project. 
Sometimes I ask people for the very shirts 
off their backs. “When youre ready to give 
up that shirt,” I say, “I want it.” 

One time Id had a vivid picture in my 
mind for quite a while—two women in flow- 
ered dresses sitting on a flowered sofa. Then 
some friends had a housewarming. When I 
walked into their home, the first thing I 
saw was the sofa, covered in the very print 
I had envisioned. They had a few scraps of 
fabric left over from the upholstering, and 
I grabbed them. 

My cloth needs are very specific. It’s just 
not feasible for me to sort through bags of 
cloth scraps, yet a special piece of yardage 
saved and sent by a friend can instigate a 
new project. I use a lot of teeny textures 
and florals, plaids, and stripes. If a fabric 
looks particularly versatile, [ll buy a few 
yards of it. Sometimes I go to New York 
City or Boston and spend a day at cloth 
stores. Jan Norris, who runs Delectable 
Mountain Fabrics, a little shop in Brattle- 
boro, VT, has a great collection and sup- 
plies me with most of my cloth. 


In her fabric collages, Deidre Scherer strives 
to capture an essence of life, not to portray 
specific people. For her, older faces are an 
inexhaustible source of rich imagery. Oppo- 
site page, “Map of the Year One Hundred,” 
23 in. x22 in., 1987. (Photo by Jeff Baird) 
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My fabrics are more than paint. Besides 
what paint has, I have the printed pattern, 
the texture of the weave, and the way light 
reflects off the thread. I use both sides of 
the cloth. Because the “wrong” side can be 
lighter or darker or a muted version of the 
printed side, I always think that I’m really 
buying two pieces when I’m buying a piece 
of material. By alternating right and wrong 
sides, I can make areas appear to come for- 
ward into light or recede into shadow. 

My challenge is to break the rules. A 
finer pattern sits back, a larger onc comes 
forward. So, there’s a rule I can try to 
break. Blue is a cool color, and it goes 
back. Red is hot, and it moves forward. It'll 
add up—the density of the pattern, the col- 
or value, the hue. Every tiny piece influ- 
ences how the eye is guided across the sur- 
face of the work. 

Even with opaque materials, one color 
sewn over another makes a third color. 
Silk voile makes a transparent overlay for 
a water jar, a glass window, light hitting a 
surface. Laces are usually too precious, 
though I have used them. When I use lace, 
I have to cut it, sew over it, Knock it hack, 
and it’s ruined as lace. Usually I can’t bring 
myself to do it. 


Drawing with the seissors—I rarely work 
entirely from imagination, but usually from 
a drawing or a photo or a picture in a book 
or even from the actual thing. I always 
have a theme, an idea, but then it happens 
as I work it out. Often I’m surprised. 

I don’t pencil lines on the cloth. I draw 
with the scissors, cut the layers and move 
them around, and cut some more until I 
get it right. Sometimes I hold the scissors 
in the air and steer the cloth into them 


with my free hand. Sometimes I have to 
cut in reference to the other layers on the 
table, so I twist myself over the work, steer- 
ing the scissors along the line I want. 

Nobody else uses my scissors. I have three 
pairs—one pair for cloth, one at the sewing 
machine for thread, and one for paper. 
And Ive bought scissors for everyone in 
the house, so no one touches mine. 

Usually I have three pieces going at once. 
That’s enough busyness for the size of the 
room I work in. I can’t live with a lot of my 
pieces facing out at the same time; it’s too 
noisy. I have to turn their faces to the wall 
or put them under the table. I think of 
some of them as swing pieces. There’s some- 
thing in a swing piece I don’t understand. 
So I Keep it, don’t show it, and return to it 
to try to figure it out. 

I don’t do portraits for anybody. It’s con- 
fusing, it stops me. The purchaser of a por- 
trait becomes a third person, an interme- 
diary between my subject and me. My pieces 
are essences, interpretations, so I will sab- 
otage the likeness for the spirit. 


Sewing—The first time, I draw with the 
scissors; the second time, with the sewing 
machine. With the scissors you make the 
mark in line with your hand movement. 
With the sewing machine you place your 
hands on each side of where the mark is 
being made. 

I usually work from background to fore- 
ground. I cut and piece a few layers of my 
collage, pin it, then sew it down, then move 
to the next layers. I pin the pieces and let 
them flow into place and smooth it all into 
place as I sew. I pin every inch and a half 
or so, using extra-fine silk pins. A bulkier 
pin makes the fabric bunch up. => 


Scherer, 43, works through the nights in an attic room atop her old house in Wuhiamsville, VT. 
She sorts her cloth by color, pattern, or texture and stores it in bins along a wall of the studio. 
As she chooses fabric for a new piece, she inevitably makes piles of yardage that suggest new 
color ideas. An entire work can be based on one key fabric. (Photo by Jeff Baird) 
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Scherer goes back and 
the edges, frequently changing 


stitch dimensions and thread color (left). “The 


wing, 
is finished (above). The tiny mouth 


parts are the last to be sewn in place. New 
highlights model the cheek, chin, and hand, 
ner of the mouth. (Photo sequence by author) 


and a red collar frames the face. Scherer has 
also adjusted the background to the right of 
the face. Oversewing with a straight stitch 
softens and shades such features as the cor- 


In the second se 
forth over all 
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After considerable moving and looking, Scherer pins the eyes and 
inner shadows and highlights. She pins the hand and sleeve last. 
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A layer of unbleached muslin supports the background fabric for 
zigzag, fastens the rough shapes in place and catches the raw edges. 


“The Peace,” 12 in. x 9 in., 1987. The first se 





Detail photo (near right) reveals the depth 
and intricacy of Scherer’s sewing. She is con- 
cerned only with the needle-thread color and 
does not attempt to manage the bobbin color 
on the reverse side (far right). 


I never baste and rarely handsew. Bast- 
ing doesn’t let the cloth move enough. With 
pins you can let it go, slip the pin out and 
release it, let the layers ride and settle 
without puckers. I know the fabric is going 
to move when I sew it, and maybe my se- 
cret is just letting it. If I know a nose is 
going to walk under the pressure foot, I cut 
it in a little to compensate. 

The first sewing is structural, to place 
and hold the fabric. It catches all of the 
raw edges with a zigzag stitch, gets all of 
the pieces fastened in place. The stitches 
are long and wide. The second sewing is far 
more intricate. I go over many of the edges 
again, and I go across the pieces too. I 
might sew over a line two or three times 
more. Sometimes I cut a piece that’s just 
too small, and the sewing needle disinte- 
grates it. But I hardly ever rip out. That 
leaves the cloth bruised and holey. I just 
sew more layers on top. 

I used to make a heavy satin stitch, but 
that creates a harder edge. Now I find that 
a looser and wider stitch allows the areas 
to melt together. You can see the fabric 
through it. I change the length and width 
of the stitch constantly. You have to get 
the pedal action down too. You have to use 
the pedal so it just jabs the needle in, then 
stops. Pivot the cloth on the needle, and 
then sew. 

I carefully consider the color of the thread. 
In earlier work I used black thread, which 
gave everything a stained-glass feeling. Now 
the thread becomes shading, melting the 
colors into one another, making transitions 
between colors and textures. I had a sec- 
tion in one of my pieces where the thread 
color was too dark. I took a lighter shade of 
thread and ran a few stitches through it to 
lift the color and keep it from falling be- 
hind the surface. I don’t do anything with 
the color of the bobbin thread. I just use 
whatever is in the machine. 

My machine is an old Pfaff, at least 17 
years old. Once I tried a computer ma- 
chine. You punched in the stitch length— 
1, 1.5, 2. I couldn't get in between those 
numbers. It was very frustrating. The ma- 
chine automatically set the force of the 
pressure foot, and it grabbed the work hard, 
but with all these layers of cloth I have to 
be able to adjust as I go along. The foot 
pressure has to be very loose; you can't al- 
low the machine to walk the fabric. I fought 
that computer machine all the time. I love 
this old machine. Pfaff even found another 


Scherer really gets her teeth into her work: 
She steers the fabric with her left hand and 
adjusts the dials for stitch length and width 
with her right hand, while carrying the 
weight of the bulky cloth rollin her mouth. 
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one for me, the exact same machine, so 
now I have a spare. It’s not as loose as the 
original, though. 


The old people—In 1971 I made a fabric 
picture book for my daughters. It consisted 
of a series of patchwork pictures without 
words, and I remember feeling challenged 
by the fact that these things could get 
more narrative and more illusionistic. In 
1980, I was working with symbolic images 
from playing cards, making a series of fab- 
ric wall hangings. I wanted more depth 
and character in the heads of the queens, 
so I visited a nursing home, looking for 
wise, queenly figures to draw. I became 
fixated on the richness and experience in 
an older face. Each face has an essence of 
life, and if I get it right, I can bring out 
that essence. 
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You need courage to have a vision of 
where you want to take yourself, to strug- 
gle past the limits of your skill. When I be- 
gan to work with the old people, to com- 
municate the impact their faces were having 
on me, I had to push my technique beyond 
my traditional conceptions of applique. 

After 90 years of life, our faces have visi- 
ble layers of feeling, of opposites. The 
mouth can smile; simultaneously the mouth 
can turn down. The eye can look forward 
as it looks deep inside into the past. But 
it’s not only the old people themselves, 
their faces showing how they’ve been shaped 
by their lives; it’s also the issue of aging 
itself. When I started to think about what I 
wanted to say about aging, I realized that I 
hadn’t talked to myself about it yet. 

I’m a baby boomer, and I think it’s diffi- 
cult for my generation to see itself as old. 





A photo in an old book was the source wmage 


for “Pink Kitchen,” right (photo by Jeff 


Baird), 24 in. x 21¥2 in. A second version 
emerges on the cutting table, above: The head 
and shoulders have been sewn; the hands and 


foreground are cut but unpinned. Tiny pat- 


terns, many of them florals, create depth and 
texture. The woman’s scarf is modeled with 
both front and back sides of the fabrics, as 
are her face and hands. On the right side of 
her bodice the large star-paisleys are covered 
uith blobs cut out of the background motif, 
causing the right side to recede into shadow. 


“Maria in Memory” (left) was so extensively 
sewn and resewn by machine, especially 
around the head, that the needle finally 
broke in the thickness of thread. “Maria” 
(2342 in. x 19 in., 1983) is presently traveling 
with the Vermont Council on the Arts exhibi- 
tion and can be seen at Castleton State Col- 
lege, April 11 through May 15. 


We don’t envision ourselves as dying of old 
age. We die young of disasters, of cancer, 
or we don’t die at all. People are afraid of 
getting older and dying. 

I think that my soft medium allows the 
eye to touch and absorb these images, to 
move past the fear and admit the wonder, 
the awe, the unknown of life. While cut- 
ting, piecing, moving the fabric around, 
and sewing it, I’m engaged in a visual dia- 
logue, a long conversation. I’m encouraged 
when I see that conversation going on be- 
tween my work and other people. = 


Deidre Scherer’s work can be seen at the 
Harbor Square Gallery in Camden, ME; the 
Gayle Willson Gallery in Southampton, NY; 
the Woodstock Gallery and Design Center 
in Woodstock, VT; and (during July) at the 
Beside Myself Gallery in Arlington, VT. 
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Listings are free but must be of direct interest to 
people who work with textiles. Deadline for the 
June/July issue (available May 15) is March 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ARIZONA: Northern Arizona University Art 
Gallery. Contemporary Tapestry 88, through 
Apr. 22; workshop, Apr. 15-17. Flagstaff. 


ARKANSAS: Arkansas Art Ctr. The Art Quilt, 
May 2-June 27. McArthur Park, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA: M.H. de Young Memorial Mu 
seum. Kashmir and European Shawls, through 
Apr. 24. Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 

San Francisco Craft & Folk Art Museum. 
Weavings & Costumes from Tarabuco, Bolivia, 
through Apr. 30. Landmark Bldg. A, Fort Mason, 
San Francisco. 

The Allrich Gallery. Paper Vessels, Sylvia Sev- 
enty, Apr. 7-May 14. 251 Post St., San Francisco. 
Fiber Structure Nati. VI. Through Apr. 17. Dow- 
ney Museum of Art, 10419 Rives Ave., Downey. 
American Museum of Quilts and Textiles. 
Victoria to Elizabeth: A Sampling of British 
Quilts, Apr. 5-June 4. 766 S. 2nd St., San Jose. 
Embroiderers’ Guild of America. 12th Nation- 
al Exhibition, through May 8. Fullerton Museum 
Center, 301 N. Pomona Ave., Fullerton. 
Embroiderers’ Guild of America, Monterey 
Peninsula Chapter. Stitched Under a Cypress, 
Apr. 17-30. 525 Polk St., Monterey. 


CONNECTICUT: Wadsworth Atheneum. 35 
Quilts, through June 12. 600 Main, Hartford. 
Guilford Handcrafts, Inc. Container Exhibit, 
May 4-24. 411 Church St., Guilford. 


DELAWARE: Delaware State Arts Council. 
Basketry by Jim Ippolito, Apr. 4-29. Carvel State 
Bldg., 820 N. French St., Wilmington. 


GEORGIA: Embroiderers’ Guild of America, 
Dogwood Chapter. Needle Fantasies, Apr. 2-16. 
Neiman Marcus, Lenox Sq., Atlanta. 


IDAHO: Big Sky Biennial V/Crafts, Apr. 7- 
May 8. Davis Gallery, Fine Arts Bldg. Idaho 
State Universuty, Pocatello. 


KENTUCKY: Lowisville Craftsmen’s Guild 
15th Juried Exhibition, Apr. 4-June 2. Liberty 
National Bank, 416 W. Jefferson, Louisville. 
Kentucky Heritage Quilt Society. Board 
Pieces, invitational quilt exhibit, May 6-14. Ken- 
tucky Horse Park, off I-75, Lexington. 


MAINE: Maple Hill Gallery. Fiber exhibits, 
through Apr. 30. 367 Fore St., Portland. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Fiber Connections. Works 
by Boston Seven and the Conseil des Arts Tex- 
tiles du Québec, through Apr. 22. Federal Re- 
serve Bank, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Worcester Center for Crafts 18th Crafts Fair, 
May 20-22. 25 Sagamore Rd., Worcester. 


MONTANA: Missowa Museum of the Arts. Fi- 
ber Art of the Western States, Apr. 30-June 23. 
335 N. Pattee, Missoula. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Library Arts Center Gal- 
lery. New Hampshire Spins and Weaves, 
through April 16.58 North Main St., Newport. 


NEW MEXICO: Fuller Lodge Art Center. {Qué 
Pasa?: Art in New Mexico, annual juried exhibit, 
Apr. 8-May 7. 2132 Central Ave., Los Alamos. 


NEW YORK: Wilson Arts Ctr. 36 art quilts, Apr. 
8-May 6. Harley School, 1981 Clover, Rochester. 
Roberson Center. Joanne Segal Brandford: Bas- 
ketry, 1978-88, through Apr. 30. Dickenson Gal- 
lery West, 30 Front St., Binghamton. 
American Craft Museum. Scandinavian Craft 
Today, through Apr. 24. 40 W. 53rd St., NYC. 
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HoltHaus Fiber Art. Exhibit and sale, Apr. 23- 
May 7. 7 Irma Ave., Port Washington. 


OHIO: Cleveland Museum of Art. Focus: Fiber, 
juried show of works by Textile Art Alliance, 
Apr. 27-June 12. 11150 E. Blvd., Cleveland. 
Cincinnati Art Museum. Oriental costumes, 
through early Sept.; 200 Years of Fashion, May 3- 
Sept. 4. Eden Park, Cincinnati. 


OKLAHOMA: Fiberworks ’88. Eclectic Ele- 
ments, through May 3. Kirkpatrick Center Muse- 
um, 2100 N.E. 52nd St., Oklahoma City. 


OREGON: Oregon School of Arts & Crafts. 
Quilts, through Apr. 28; Designed to Wear, fash- 
ion show, May 6. 8245 S.W. Barnes Rd., Portland. 
Columbia Stitchery Guild. 19th Annual All Fi- 
ber Exhibition, May 31-June 16. Multnomah Arts 
Center, 7688 S.W. Capitol Hwy., Portland. 

Lane Co. Historical Museum. Antique/contem- 
porary quilts, Apr. 10-30. 740 W. 13th, Eugene. 


RHODE ISLAND: Haffenreffer Museum of 
Anthropology. Indigenous Latin American Cos- 
tume, through Dec. 13. Brown Univ., Bristol. 


TENNESSEE: 8th Annual Smoky Mountain 
Quilt Show, Apr. 8-17. American Museum of 
Science and Energy, 300 S. Tulane, Oak Ridge. 


UTAH: Utah Designer Craftsmen Gallery. 
Felted wool by Maggi and Steve Harrison, May 6- 
June 30. 38 W. 200 South, Salt Lake City. 

Museum of American Folk Art. Great Ameri- 
can Quilt Festival Prize Winners. Salt Lake City 
Art Ctr., 20th So. W. Temple, through Apr. 10. 


VIRGINIA: Potomac Craftsmen Gallery. Body 
Craft, handmade clothing, Apr. 5-May 1. Torpe- 
do Factory Art Ctr., 105 N. Union, Alexandria. 


CANADA: The Museum for Textiles. The Birth 
Symbol, in traditional women’s art from Eurasia 
and Western Pacific, through April. Tibetan Rugs, 
May/June. 585 Bloor St., W., Toronto, ON. 


TOURS 

A Folk Art Tour to the Soviet Union, May 8-22. 
Contact Betsy Bridwell, 14812 S.E. 368th PL., 
Auburn, WA 98002; (206) 939-8824. 

A Crafts Tour of Japan: Nature Printing & 
Papermaking, May 11-29. Ishimoto Tours, 150 
Powell, San Francisco, CA 94102; (415) 781-4850. 
Study Tour: New Zealand/Australia, May 13- 
June 5. Knitting/spinning/weaving. Mercury Trav- 
el, Box 1455, St. Paul, MN 55101; (612) 227-8217. 
Handweavers’ Tour of Britain, July/Aug. Rose 
& Thistle, British Travel Service, 505 Main, Beth- 
lehem, PA 18018; (215) 867-1744. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 
Convergence 88, July 8-15. Handweavers Guild 
of America and North Shore Weavers Guild. At 
Hyatt Regency, Chicago. Convergence 88, Box 
414, Winnetka, IL 60093; (312) 446-0890. 
Florida Tropical Weavers Guild Conference, 
Apr. 15-17. At Cocoa Beach. Martha Hoggard, 
Box 357, Micanopy, FL 32667; (813) 488-6217. 
35th Annual Conference of Northern Califor- 
nia Handweavers, Apr. 22-24. Silver Dollar 
Fairgrounds, Chico. Mary Mussell, 5500 McKay 
St., Fair Oaks, CA 95628; (916) 965-3529. 
Ontario Handweavers and Spinners Confer- 
ence, May 13-15. Geneva Park, Orillia, ON. Con- 
tact Jayne Elliott, 3349 Clearwater Crescent, Ot- 
tawa, ON, Canada K1V 754, (613) 738-7414. 
Handweaving Forum, Apr. 28-May 1. Embassy 
Suites, Denver. Interweave Press, 306 N. Wash- 
ington Ave., Loveland, CO 80537; (803) 669-7672. 
Spinners & Weavers Retreat, Apr. 23-24. 
Plum Thicket Farm, Fort Scott, KS. S&WR, Box 
205, Fort Scott, KS 66701; (316) 223-3566. 
Missouri Fiber Artists Annual Conference, 
Apr. 22-24. Dunnegan Glry., Bolivar. Sue Unger, 
MFA, Box 83, Bolivar, MO 65613; (417) 326-7736. 


Textile Research Institute’s Conf., Apr. 12-13. 
The Hilton, Charlotte, NC. TRI, 601 Prospect 
Ave., Princeton, NJ 08542; (609) 924-3150. 
Inuit Clothing Conference, May 5-7. McGill 
University. Contact McGill at 550 Sherbrook St., 
W., Montreal, PQ, Can. H38A 1B9; (514) 398-6052. 
Surface Design Assn. Southwest Regional Con- 
ference, June 2-5. Calif. State Univ., Northridge; 
Los Angeles. SDA, 4321 McConnell Blvd., Los 
Angeles, CA 90066; (213) 435-5055. 

2nd Annual Needle Arts Seminar, Apr. 20-21. 
At Western Wyoming College. Contact WWC: 
Green River Campus, #1 College Way, Green 
River, WY 82935; (307) 875-2278. 
International Knitting Machine Seminars. 
For dates: Barbara Nappen, 21 Throckmorton 
Ave., Eatontown, NJ 07724; (201) 389-3355. 
North Carolina Quilt Symposium, June 1-4. 
Wake Forest University, Winston-Salem. LSASE 
(39¢ postage): Monica Starrett, 2603 E. Broad 
St., Statesville, NC 28677; (704) 872-5008. 

Gulf States Quilting Association Sth Annual 
Educational Seminar, Apr. 15-17. Long Beach, 
MS. Two SASE’s: Sharon Ross, 805 Lakewood 
Dr., Picayune, MS 39466; (601) 798-3731. 

1988 Courthouse Quilt Conference, Apr. 9-10. 
Merchants Mall, Kane Co. Courthouse, Geneva, 
IL. Geneva Chamber of Commerce, 5 N. Third 
St., Geneva, IL 60134; (312) 232-6060. 

Quut Celebration, Apr. 18-21. Eastern Montana 
College, Billings. SASE: Donna Holt, 2524 Yellow- 
stone Ave., Billings, MT 59102; (406) 656-1155. 
Basketry Conference ’88, June 24-July 1. 
Point Loma Nazarene College, San Diego, CA. 
Contact Sue M. Smith, 3544 Hilltop Rd., Fort 
Worth, TX 76109; (817) 924-1134. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 

Machine Knitters Cooperative. Advanced 
techniques, May 18-20. 612 Sagamore Ave., Tea- 
neck, NJ 07666; (201) 836-9364. 

Mendocino Art Center. Children’s sewing, 
Apr. 15-June 3; rugs, Apr. 25-May 6 or May 16- 
27; quilts, May 14-15. 45200 Little Lake St., 
Mendocino, CA 95460; (707) 937-5818. 

New Brunswick Craft School. Production 
Weaving, Apr. 11-13. Box 6000, Fredericton, NB, 
Canada E3B 5H1; (506) 453-2305. 

New Pieces. Quilting, April. 1597 Solano Ave., 
Berkeley, CA 94707; (415) 527-6779. 

Penland School of Crafts. Surface design and 
fiber courses, through May 13. Dept. H5, Pen- 
land, NC 28765; (704) 765-2359. 

Southwest Craft Center. Fabric Painting, Apr. 
9-10. 300 Augusta, San Antonio, TX 78205; 
(512) 224-1848. 

Tint & Splint Basketry Weekend Workshops: 
Apr. 23-24; May 3-6; May 14-15. 30100 Ford Rd., 
Garden City, MI 48135; (813) 522-7760. 
Weaving Workshop. Michele Wipplinger: dye- 
ing, May 11-138; color, May 14-15. 920 E. John- 
son, Madison WI 53708; (608) 255-1066. 
Worcester Center for Crafts. Workshop on tex- 
tile forms, Warren Seelig, Apr. 9-10. 25 Saga- 
more Rd., Worcester, MA 01605; (617) 753-8183. 


COMPETITIONS 

Jackson Hole Fall Arts Festival. Quilting in the 
Tetons, Sept. 17-Oct. 10. Blocks due Apr. 15. 
Box 1708, Jackson, WY 83001; (307) 733-3087. 
1988 Fiber Arts Exhibit. Juried show, Apr. 22- 
May 6. Packwood House Museum, Lewisburg, 
PA. Deadline, Apr. 16. Prospectus: Lewisburg 
Council on the Arts, Box 499, Lewisburg, PA 
17837; (717) 523-7328. 

1988 Sew ’N Show Contest. McCall Pattern/ 
Eastman Chemical Products; for sewers under 18. 
Deadline, May 16. Fashion Fabrics Club, 10490 
Baur Blvd., St Louis, MO 63132; (314) 993-4919. 
International Art & Craft Competition. Aug. 
4-25, NYC. Slides due May 16. I.A.C., Box 245, 
Eastchester, NY 10709; (914) 699-0969. 

About Fiber. Open to all fiber artists in U.S. 
and Canada, Nov.-Dec.31. Slides due June 1. 
Rockford Art Museum, 711 N. Main St., Rock- 
ford, IL 61103; (815) 965-3131. 
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M silks 
M@ cottons 
@ wools 
M@ blends 


Gee 
CHOOSE FROM 53 OIFFERENT CONEO YARNS 
@ 400 TO 15,000 YARDS PERPOUND B 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Crystal Palace Yarns 
(A division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept. T7 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


= COTTON 


Order your new 1988 
Cotton Clouds catalog. 


| This new, 20-page Cotton Clouds catalog 
§ contains over 500 samples of our quality 
cotton yarns—mercerized perles, bouclés, 
flakes, thick-thins, and an ever-changing 
selection of Cotton Clouds specials. 
Patterns, how-to books, videos, tools, 
looms, kits, and many useful tips make 
our better-than-ever catalog a must for 
knitters, spinners, and weavers who care 
about their craft. 
Join the thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers who save money while shopping the 


| easy, satisfaction-guaran- 
_] teed-or-money-back way. 
~~ ‘} Send $7.00 today to re- Y\ 
ceive your new Cotton Clouds > 


‘| catalog plus newsletters and a 
: . COTTON 
5. notices of exclusive sales. CLOUDS 
Credit Card Orders 800-322-7888 
AZ 1-602-428-7000 


Complete and mailto: Cotton Clouds, Rt.2 DH 16-T 
Safford, Arizona 85546 
C} Enclosed is $7.00 for my 1988 Cotton Clouds catalog ii 
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Made forE ich Other 


And made easier for you! GREAT SCOT’s new 
bobbin-free system puts fun and ease into knit- 
ting Argyles. 


The GREAT SCOT ARGYLER $32.00 
(with easy-to-follow instructions) 
The WEE SCOT $16.50 


(a smaller version for stockings) 


PATTERNS specially designed for the ARGYLER 
Child’s vest (2-12) and vest 


and stockings for stuffed 

bear (BEARGYLES!) $5.00 
Stockings $2.50 
Adult vest (32-44) $3.50 
Child’s pullover (2-12) $3.50 


YARN PACKS of soft imported Shetland $18-$22 
(Send $2 for prices and samples) 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
GREAT SCOT, DEPT. T 
5606 Mohican Road, Bethesda, MD 20816 
Maryland residents add 5% 


A DIVISION OF SELECT SILAS INC 
DEPT. 7.80% 78. WHONNOCK. B.C... CANADA VOM 150 


Over 50 quality yarns and fibres 
ire melee merely 
samples $4.00 
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Summer Schools 





For applications and complete lists of Haystack Mountain School of Crafts Pendleton Fabric Craft School 
fiber-crafts courses, contact the schools. Deer Isle, ME 04627 465 Jordan Rd. 
(207) 348-2306 Sedona, AZ 86336 
Ann Hyde Institute of Design Two- and three-week workshops in basketry, (602) 282-3671 
Box, 61271 weaving, quilts, paper, shibori; June 5-Sept. 2. Workshops, 1-14 days, in spinning, weaving, 
Denver, CO 80206 Tuition: $340-$450. Housing available. knitting, crochet; March 5-Sept. 3. Tuition: $25- 
(303) 355-1655 $160. For lodging, contact: Sedona Chamber 
Three identical two-week workshops covering John C. Campbell Folk School of Commerce, Box 478, Sedona, AZ 86336. 
fitting, haute couture techniques, design, color, Brasstown, NC 28902 
and accessorizing; July 10-22, July 24-Aug. 5, (704) 837-2775 Penland School of Crafts 
Aug. 7-19. Tuition: $1,195, including supplies. Weekend and one- and two-week courses in Penland, NC 28765 
Housing available. basketry, rugs, spinning, dyeing, weaving, (704) 765-2359 
quilting, surface design, felting; June 12- Workshops, 1, 2, 3 weeks, in weaving, ikat, 
Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts Sept. 2. Tuition: $50-$250. Housing available. beading, basketry, shibori, felting, tapestry; 
Box 567 ; May 30-Sept. 2. Tuition: $185 (1 week); $325 
Gatlinburg, TN 37778 Mendocino Art Center (2 weeks); $465 (3 weeks). Housing available. 
(615) 436-5860 45200 Little Lake St. 
One- and two-week courses in basketry, Box 765 Peter’s Valley Craftsmen 
quilting, weaving, felting, dyeing, screen Mendocino, CA 95460 Layton, NJ 07851 
printing; June 6-Aug. 12. Tuition: $135/week. (707) 937-0228 (201) 948-5200 
Housing available. Workshops in weaving, shibori, pattern design, Workshops, 1-9 days, in weaving, basketry, 
: tapestry, painted warps, basketry; June 13- quilting, papermaking, surface design; June 4- 
a 7a, Centre School of Fine Arts Aug. 26. Tuition: $90-$145. Housing available. Aug. 31. Tuition: $50-$200. Housing available. 
Ox 

Banff, AB, Canada TOL OCO Nantucket Island School of Design & the Arts Sievers School of Fiber Arts 
(403) 762-6100 Box 1848 Jackson Harbor Rd. 
Four weeks of papermaking (June 6—July 1); Nantucket, MA 02554 Washington Island, WI 54246 
six weeks of fiber exchange (July 4-Aug. 12). (617) 228-9248 (414) 847-2264 
Tuition: $565-$800. Housing available. Fiber-arts and textile classes and a four-day 51 weekend and week-long courses in 

' seminar with Michael James; July 13-Sept. 11. weaving, basketry, quilting, handknitting, 
Fletcher Farm School for the Arts and Crafts Tuition: $300-$1,600. Housing available. paper, f elt, surf hee Gena NET ORE Tuition: 
RR 1, Box 1041 weekend, $74; week, $165. Housing available. 
Ludlow, VT 05149 Oregon School of Arts and Crafts 
(802) 228-8770 8245 S.W. Barnes Rd. The Weaving Center at Harrisville Designs 
Week-long courses in weaving, spinning, Portland, OR 97225 Harrisville, NH 03450 
hardanger embroidery, counted thread, crewel (503) 297-5544 (603) 827-3996 
embroidery, quilting, dollmaking, rug Week-long workshops in papermaking, One-week workshops in weaving, fabric 
hooking; July-August. Catalog, $1. Tuition: $140 weaving, shibori, quilting; June 13-Aug. 20. design, color; July 5-Sept. 2 Tuition: $150-$190. 
and up. Housing available. Tuition: $100-$250. Housing available. Housing available. 














THE FABRIC AS A 
LOOM STRUCTURE 
Mary Ruth Smith, MFA 


A Two-Week Workshop 
6/20 - 7/1 


SUMMER 6 ART Three warp treatments, additive, sub- 
Skidmore College _ tractive, & scaffolding, will be intro- 


n B 
qv ye Cynthia Boye 
Saratoga Springs, duced. Thesecan be used individually Re neer 1 y yer 


wor “ie 0% ast mn ~ x Arturo Sandoval 


NY 12866 or in combination, allowing the addi- Korn 4 WEN nel * Susan Wilchins 

518/584-5000, tion of other fiber techniques such as ‘no Nn ORC oe BF Catharine Muerdter 

Ext. 2372 stitchery, applique, trapunto, knotless yo* \ne® 1 2 Oscar & Sarah Bailey 
netting and wrapping. All levels 


welcome. Penland Schoo! (] dept. TH C1) Penland, NC 28765 C] 704-765-2359 





Vy, ARROWMONT 


d Crafts 


School of Ab hea Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738 (615) 436-5860 
Looms Fiber Arts : 


22” and 36” Folding Floor types. e Weaving e Quilting FIBER-FABRIC: Dorothy Gill Barnes 


15” Table Loom, 10” Sampler Loom. e Spinning e Basketmaking FS Barbara MacCallum, Laura Foster Nicholson, Layne 
All accessories. (Willow, Reed, Oak Splint) fe) Goldsmith, Char TerBeest, Ann Wilson, Dick Daehnert, 


ee ee ee eee ee El) sf aes tres, din user sRooee Sear 
Ferne Jacobs, Sharon Lumsden, Judi Warren, Lenore Davis, 

e Silk Screening e@ Batik | y fsa eS ITAL CHIAREL ePineDCLAS) 
Send Today for free School and much more * he DRAWING /PAINTING/PAPERMAKING /BOOK ARTS/PHOTOGRAPHY 


Keep your name on our mailing list. e Dyeing @ Garment Making 


Broch d Catal 
PCT Ola eae 54 Classes - 30 Professional Teachers 


SIEVER S graduate/undergraduate credit 
Tulip Lane, Washington Isle, WI 54246 assistantships/scholarships 
year round gallery exhibition schedule 
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Traditi 
radition. 

hard. Norman Kennedy has 
spent a litetime learning and passing on the 
traditional weaving and spinning techniques 
ot his native Scotland. ‘al Weaver's Sie 
the Marshfield School of Weaving, you can 
Even it you 
knew how. For More 
information, write: Weaver's Croft, the 
Marshtield School of Weaving, Plainfield, 
Verm 


[radition dies 


learn the 


rh NL ht 


profession Of weaving. 


’ | t 
Fl WU cl] cnle \ 


mit Relaa i. 


Weaver's Croft, 
the Marshfield School of Weaving. 








JUNE 6 through JULY 15 
ONE WEEK WORKSHOPS 





featuring studio experiences 











in the craft disciplines 

FIBERS - CERAMICS - METALS - WOOD - GLASS 
as well as some intriguing non-traditional 

learning opportunities. 
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ASHFORD SPINNING WHEELS 


Write for a free color brochure. 


and an Ashford Dealers list. 


CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS 
(A Division of Straw Into Goid) 
Dept. T7 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


/ ye. | Couture 
Pye} ; Sewing 


1 | Discover the secrets of 
\/ high fashion, heighten 
your sewing skills, master 
French hand finishing, 
sharpen your eye for 
design, learn haute 

| couture construction, 
YJ learn to custom finish in the 
tradition of the French 
masters. Concentrated 
two-week sessions: A 
working vacation ina 
Colorado mountain resort. 
Dedicated home sewers, 


t \ professional dressmakers, 
\ | entrepreneurs and 
| » \ educators. Cultivate 
ZAT \ the art of fashion. 
© \ |" Please send oe 
y 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
~ Telephone 


T 
F mail to 


P.O. Box 61271 @ Denver, CO 80206 
Denver, CO 80206 @ (303) 355-1655 


Ann Hyde Institute of Design 



























If you’ve ever wanted the 
warmth and comfort of the 
quilts you slept under as a child, 
you may want to look into wool 
batting for your quilts. With 
wool you'll have the warmth 
you want in the winter. 


Only the best merino wool 
(the best wool available!) is 
used in this wool batting. Moth 
proofed, steam relaxed, and care- 
fully needle punched to retain 
its shape, today’s wool batting 
is far superior to anything on 
the market today. 


Available in all the popular 
quilt sizes, as well as full rolls 
90” wide, for hand quilters, this 
batting 1s labeled with the 
Wool Mark, your assurance of 
a quality tested product. Send 
for your complete wool batting 
package, including an actual 
small sample you can try your 
quilting on. 


100% Wool 
Batting... 

It’s like quilting 
through a cloud! 


100% Pure Wool 


Dept. 39804W. P.O. Box 429, 
Shelburne, VT 05482 


please send me the complete 
YES, wool batting story, including | 
an actual sample to try. I've enclosed $1. | 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 
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Reviews 


Fashion and Surrealism, Richard 
Martin. Rizzoli International Publications, 
597 Fifth Ave., NYC 10017; 1987, $45, 
hardcover, 239 pp. 

According to Richard Martin, director of 
the Shirley Goodman Resource Center at 
the Fashion Institute of Technology and 
editor and publisher of Arts Magazine, 
almost since its inception in the 1920s, 
Surrealism has been “fashion’s favorite 
art.” Elsa Schiaparelli was the designer 
most influenced by Surrealism (see “Born 
to Shock,” page 38), but Surrealist 
images, metaphors, and symbols still 
abound in today’s fashion, as the more 
than 300 duotone illustrations and 56 
pages of color reproductions so 
brilliantly testify. 

Martin explains the partnership of 
fashion and Surrealism as a result of 
Surrealism’s early fascination with the 
sewing machine, which became an 
“essential surrogate” for woman. The 
product of the machine, the machine, and 
its operator, all united in fashion. “To 
the aphorism that clothes make the man, 
the Surrealists offered their alternative: 
the sewing machine makes the woman. By 
extension, the beauty residing in the 
woman—and all those other forces the 
Surrealists associated with beauty and 
with women—was the compression of 
clothing and form as if indissolubly 
sewn together. Sown and sewn by man 
and machine, woman emerges clothed.” 

Surrealist artists were fascinated by 
mirrors and their imaging and distorting 
potential. Designers from Schiaparelli 
to St. Laurent and fashion photographers 
Horst P. Horst and Kosak are among the 
many examples Martin uses to illustrate 
his explanations of this phenomenon. 
Surrealists also portrayed images of the 
woman’s body as a musical instrument. 
Martin shows the reader contemporary 
cosmetics ads and gowns from 
Schiaparelli to Lagerfeld and Lacroix. 

Body manipulation, distortion, and 
disassociation of body parts, particularly 
lips, hands, and feet, are all common 
Surrealist images, along with displacements 
and illusions and juxtapositions of the 
natural and unnatural world. Numerous 
garments and accessories either directly 
inspired by or indirectly influenced by 
famous Surrealist works illustrate these 
various phenomena. 

This book is an exciting tour de force. 

I was tempted only to look at the many 
beautiful, startling, and extraordinary 
images so excellently reproduced, but I 
found that the text more than repaid 

the attention it demanded in its 
explanation of the cross-fertilization 
between Surrealism and fashion during 
the last 50 years. —Alice Korach 
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Reviews of quilting videos 
Like all how-to videos, quilting videos 
vary tremendously in production quality, 
as well as in the quality of the 
information offered. I can happily 
recommend six of these eleven videos to 
prospective quilters and those who want 
to improve their skills. 


A Video Guide to Quilting, The New 
England Quilters Guild. Global Visions, 





Box 48, Leicester, MA 01524; 1987, | 


VHS, 2 hr., $35. 

In this video, nine New England 
quilting teachers invite us to join 
them in an old-fashioned fireside 
quilting bee. They share their joy and 
expertise with the novice quilter, 
guiding her through seven lessons. 

The step-by-step instruction is 
enhanced by tight camera shots that 
capture every detail and by excellent 
graphics. These delightful, good-natured 
women leave nothing to puzzle the 
novice. They urge experimentation with a 
variety of design placements, needle 
and thread selections, and thimble 
choices, and they share mistakes and 
their solutions. Practical tips abound. 

As the women work, they share their 
preferences for various techniques, 
as well as the unusual sources of their 
design inspirations. A bibliography, 

a list of quilting instructors, and a mini- 
quilt show accompany the credits. 

This video is a tremendous boon to the 
would-be quilter who is unable to attend 
traditional classes. I enjoyed every 
minute of it. 


Quilting: Vol. 1, Basic Piecing and 
Applique; Vol. 2, Sets and Borders; 

Vol. 3, Making and Marking Quilting 
Designs; Vol. 4, Basting and Quilting in 
a Frame; Vol. 5, Caring for and 
Displaying Quilts; Joe Cunningham and 
Gwen Marston. Beaver Island Quilts, 

155 Beaver Island, St. James, MI 49782; 
1986, VHS, 1 hr. ea., $39.95 ea., $170/set. 
Despite chronic problems with lighting, 
camera work, and focus, I loved the first 
four of these videos. Joe’s and Gwen’s 
enthusiasm for every stage of quilting is 
extremely contagious. The pace is 
pleasant and chatty, the quality and | 
quantity of information is impressive, 
and the quilts are inspiring. Joe and Gwen 
start at the beginning of each technique 
and then elaborate on options and 
alternatives. They offer lots of excellent 
tips, and they show the viewer how to 
construct many necessary quilting aids 
from inexpensive, household objects. The 
fifth tape, however, is disappointing 
because of the terrible lighting and 
camera work. 


Palettes for Patchwork, Jinny Beyer. 
EPM Publications, 1003 Turkey Run Rd., 
Mclean, VA 22101; 1987, VHS/Beta, 1 hr., 
$29.95 at stores or $31.95 from EPM. 
This professionally made videotape 
answers the many questions Jinny’s 
students have asked about developing a 
sense of color. The 85 solid-color fabric 
swatches that accompany it provide the 
student with hands-on learning. 

Jinny uses the swatches to guide the 
viewer through exercises in shading and 
using dark and accent colors. These 
three elements comprise her philosophy of 
color. Through interactive video 
techniques, she demonstrates that there is 
no right or wrong way. 

I liked the pace and style of this tape. 
Jinny gives her viewers and students 
confidence to choose color on their 
own, a major problem for many of us. 


Quilting with Erica Wilson, Erica 
Wilson. Craft Collectors Edition, Box 
1286, Minneapolis, MN 55440; 1986, 
VHS, 51 min., $19.95 plus $3.50 P&H. 
Although this tape was competently 
and professionally produced, and an hour 
with Erica Wilson is entertaining and 
visually inspiring, it is difficult to 
determine its intended audience. The 
focus of the video is far too wide, the 
lessons are generally too hurried, and 
explanation and guidance are so lacking 
that the tape is little more than a 
cursory overview of quilting. 


Basic Log Cabin (KV-1); Log Cabin 
Triangles (KV-2); Reversible Quilts (KV-3); 
Kaye Wood. E.S.P. World of Quilting, 
4949 Rau Rd., West Branch, MI 48661; 
1986, VHS, 55 min. ea., $29.95 ea. 
This series evolved from Kaye’s “Quilt 
Like a Pro” workshops, seminars, and 
books. Basic Log Cabin provides the 
clearest instructions, with ample 
illustrations of the various parts of the 
process. It also has the best camera work. 
Kaye is a good teacher; she anticipates 
beginner errors and explains thoroughly. 
However, all three videos leave a lot 
to be desired in terms of video quality— 
camera work, focus, and lighting. Also, 
the requirement that the student invest 
increasingly heavily in Wood’s books 
and specialized tools annoyed me, even 
though they seem intriguing. I felt that 
the tapes were a marketing device for the 
full product line, not the generic source 
of quilting instruction I would have 
preferred. —Manan S. Calabrese 


About the reviewers: Alice Korach is an 
assistant editor of Threads. Manian S. 
Calabrese 1s a communications professor 
and an ardent quilter. 
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rule Is included on all 


SUGGESTED RETAIL: 
e@ Plain 


BIG MAT 


ROTARY CUTTING SURFACE 


This surface is composed of patented fhilmpoct ther- 

mopolymerstyrene composit suitable for many years of 
general purpose cutting. Gridded with exact one inch broken- 
ing squares within two inch solid squaretines. A 36°/300cm 
@tidded surfaces. The milk-white translu- 
cent surface may be used with light-under for illumination 
whendesired. Maxirnum blade life is achieved with all rotary 
cutters. ideal for cutting large dress patterns and other pur- 
poses requiring o large flat surface. 















Siz GRID KD XKD 
48" X 96" $79.95 $113.95 +20% 440% 
40" xX 72" 50.95 72.95 420%  +40% 
48" X 48" 50.95 72.95 +20%  +40% Composition lle coal e Will roll 
oe en gree Sok {tox fat Gai Morkings Of eke caly, One ron for st 
95 95 +20% +40% rkings Ne $I ine inch broken, 
26" X 36" 16.95 21.95 420% 440% two inch solid. Or $ orage 
Wk M7. UH 420% 40% Rule 36 inch/1OO centimeters, e No pins 
5 +20% +40% V8" tnerements. 
Reversible Yes. Compostt is solic, ae necessary 
*(Avallable cs custom cut only} Rall for storage Yes, ro# fo large c See fife e 
Custom cutting ee. ease inquire. : paige above. ped ae t 
Weight: A8 o2/l@ O40 
THICKNESS: Warranty: Refund 30 days - Exchange pro- will NO ISTOr 


Reg: 40 mil.* HD: 60 ril* XHD: 9O ma rate 5 years. 






iQ...) Ch E aii TELEPHONE 
a YEAR , : ery 

: FY euttmen bung myo. 619-420-3490 
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619-420-4002 











J 1087 Third Ave. * Chula Vista, CA 92010 


Shape with us 
the oy of Kestting / 


*Natural Fiber Yarns *Alpaca 
rupoated 7) Traditional Patterns 


3 Armory St. 
Northampton, Mass. 


01060 
413 586-4331 


Send $4. for 28 pg. sample book. 


PATTERNING AND CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 


A Newsletter For 
Costumers And Technicians 


Buss Line 


6 ISSUES FOR $10.00 
















bic. Babby Men Leper 
SAMPLE ISSUE $2.00 






COSTUME TECH 
115 S. Manhattan 
Tampa, FL 33609 
(813) 286-7203 
Answers to Problems 






Supply Sources 










SPEED SEWING 


Do you love to sew, but don’t have the time? 


This trouble shooting approach assists 
even the most experienced home-sewer in 
fast, professional shortcuts you'll use every 
day. This illustrated, 144 page, spiral bound 
book covers: The European-tralned author, Jan 

¢ Machine settings Saunders, brings her 14 years of industry 

: ' im ftepeettwer in her book, d 

5 Commercial shortcuts Sening, Souncen 4 a Braduaie home 

¢ Perfect set-in sleeves economist from Adrian Catlege, Adrian, 

¢ Invisible patch pockets Mi, was a guest student of the New York 
: ; Fash. inst. of Tech., NY, NY has lectured 

° 4-minute zipper application nationally and made T.V. appearances 

¢ Foolproof elastic application showing consumers how to cut their sew- 

¢ Invisible blind hems ing time by 40%. 
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Mall 10 WP EED SEW. WING LTD. 
3939 TH, Columbus, OH 
Please ha sala 20 eit banags books at $45.95 each (PPD). Send 






check or money orders. Ohio residents add 5'/2% sales tax. 
Name: 

Address/Apt. #: 

City: 
Must Include zip code: _ 









State 
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Make a name for yourself with 


CUSTOM LABELS! 





KES | 
MAND WO m ESDANISH | 
DRY CLEA 
or | X-LARGE 
HAND WAS Faas 
AND DRY FLAT Snags 


Machine weah gantie 

gee ae prey ‘no bieach 
hen wet 

ar i ier or riinedry 








NOR” ALS 









Be, TUCKER MOUNTAIN 
mm, SPORTSWEAR® 


Wiest Newbur ¥E 050845 








@ Printed with your name, logo # Durable white or colored 
or artwork of your choice polyester tape 

@ One or more ink colors B Ravel proof 

@ Care or content information MH! Reasonably priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


STERLING 


NAME TAPE COMPANY 


Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 
Winsted, Connecticut 06098 
(203) 379-5142 


BALGER® 
THE STITCHABLE METALLIC 
SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE SAMPLE TODAY! 


Feel bow soft BALGER™ fs as you sich your 
needlepoint, cross-stitch, embroider) 
BALGER™ in your craft projects 
BALGER® is easy-to-use, washable, dry cieanable 
and durable. Offered in 80+ beautiful lustrous 
colors guaranteed to highlight your creativity 


CF @set 


-. 


fet oe 2 eo 

ae tee? gem 

fe a dh ee 
san” 


a 
a 
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ae 


EN PERIENCE THE DIFFERENCE 
IN METALLICS TODAY 


For your FREE SAMPLE, send a self-addressed / 
stamped envelope to os 


Call Alice toll tree: 1-800-624-1428 
for the name of your 
local BALGER® supplier 


KREINIK MFG. CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 1966T 


Parkersburg, W.Va. 26102 
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EASY LEARNING VIDEO 


MACHINE KNITTING LESSONS 
VIDEOS with WORKBOOKS 


ye © =— NOW AVAILABLE! 
The BEST Reference book 


on handknitting ever written!!! 


¢ The variety of topics covered is 
most complete. 

¢ The explanantions are clear & easy 
to understand. 

e There are over 650 two-color, clear 
illustrations on 288 pages. 

e It is expertly organized, indexed, & 
cross-referenced. 


THIS IS A “MUST-OWN” BOOK 
FOR EVERY KNITTER. $24.95 


Send large self-addressed stamped envelope 




















LESSON ONE: “GETTING STARTED” 
LESSON TWO: ““GETTING BETTER” 
LESSON THREE: “GETTING EVEN” 
$54.95 ea + shipping - $3 U.S., $5 AK, $7 Canada 
LESSON FOUR: “DOUBLE BED DOIN’S” 
$59.95 ea. + shipping - $3 U.S., $5 AK, $7 Canada 
“THE PASSAP TUTORIAL”: LESSON ONE 


for catalog of over 100 
$99.95 ea. + shipping - $3 U.S., $5 AK, $7 Canada fag tyme commended aie: 
THE SEE HING POSE 
5712 Patterson Ave. 


MC/VISA P.O. Box 23272 e CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 = (615) 843-0272 804-282-3645 











Learn to love your 
sewing machine! 


11 chapters, 36 lessons, 176 pages: 
machine applique and embroidery, 
quilting, shadow work, cutwork, 
lacemaking, needleweaving, garments, 
gifts, accessories; and more! 


BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 


ATTENTION 
| 


ws} MASTER Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 


DESIGNERS 
SYSTEM 





This book is a "must buy" for evety Bernina 
owner and for anyone who works with sewing 
machines--the designs are terrific, the ideas are 
innovative, the instructions easy to follow, and 
the lessons leave you open to go on and ex- 
plore more on your own. 


--Debbie Casteel, Aardvark Territorial Enter prize 
Send $11.95 postpaid or send stamped 
addressed envelope for more details, 
including other books for sale. 
Meanwhile, hug your sewing machine. 


Fibar Designs 
PO Box 2634-T 
Menlo Park, CA 94026 


Books on ladies’ and men’s designing, 
grading, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt 
. we drafting and grading. Write for free booklets 
aaa describing these books. 


aes 
yy Childrens Garinents 





MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-3 
343 So. Dearbom St. Chicago, Iinois 60604 
Tel. (312) 922-9075 








YAR N S FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 


a? DYES for Fabric Design 
L. © © ivi S FLOOR e TAPESTRY e TABLE e NAVAJO 


my rae PROFAB TEXTILE INKS & PIGMENTS 
G s i 

= 

s 





“. r Hand Paint - Stencil - Screen Print Ww 
al ons Ry wor Remarkably soft - Unbelievably permanent Ss = INNING HE EL S on d Ss U P P LIE Ss 
° ~ S Zs “ se b ae = Spindles e carders e fleece e other fibers e weaving accessories * books 
a“ eo <0" y x PROcion H powder & PROcion H Liguid Dyes sided 
ae et" , oe ke ew PENOLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 
“oe E we Liquid Reactive Dyes AI a Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure e College credit 
\S * 
Pal = ae 
o* 7 ER R—=—=s; = is . 
°° THE SHOP 
as hemical@Dye “1\ 
% 
oe | HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
vr oe P.O. BOX 14 SOMERSET. MASS. 02726 NC. THE Professional P.O. BOX 233 © Jordan Rd. « Sedona e Arizona 86336 ° 602/282-3671 





PHONE: 617-676-3838 Supplier 
















Qo» 8 We alee 
HOOKED RUG CATALOG 


¥ Over 100 a is Ya aa Patterns > 


Hobbit hollow Farm 


coated sheep = clean fleece 

healthy sheep = sound staple 

blood lines = award-winning, lustrous, open, 
crimpy fleeces 

All of the above = happy customers 


wy romance ¢ 
in Clethi = the past 
pattern, i fochore $1" 







Y Pat ence & Purrty Pathrn 
“PO Box 476 (Tr) 
Soffs town ,} NH 03045 


Irresistible fleeces, batts, sliver, yarns, custom sweaters 
also mohair blends, wide range colors, natural & dyed. 
Limitless possibilities. Send $3 for samples. 





ia B 
18 Schanck Road 
Holmdel, Nv07733 


> 
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Patricia Kenney-Magladry 
P.O. Box 180 Palo Cedro, CA 96073 
(916) 549-3749 








Marketplace — 


Hands pun Yarns - Single e plyed 
Wools, Mohair, Silks, Angora & Blends 
Specialty Millspuns as well 
kd er sa in unusual oie $ 


BROTHER 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Special Qualified Buyer Prices 


ATTENTION HOME SEWERS 


Classic and fashion fabrics, including children's patterns at substantial sav- 
ings. Send $2.00 for current swatch offering good for a $3.00 credit on first 
$20.00 order. After first order is received, you will continue to receive swat- 
ches FREE of charge. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 359, No. Manchester, Ind. 46962 


HEALTHEX CHILDREN’S WEAR KNITS: 60° ice cream stripes on white 
grounds. 4 different stripes, 2 yards each $12.50. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 360, 
No. Manchester, Ind. 46962 


144 YARDS BETTER LACE TRIMS: $12.50. EigBieen delightful patterns. OP- 





1 Main Street, Putney VI 05346 
(802) 387-5205 


in all stages of preparation: 


* scoured * dyed 
* combed 


MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS 
OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 


Free assistance from our expert staff. 
Send for complimentary brochure. 
$2.00 to be on mailing fist. 


AH _ WoodsEdge Wools 


P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
(609) 397-2212 


* grease 
* soft-washed * carded 


BUY FACTORY DIRECT 
SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


< i} $35 900 
reg. $675.00 
Se ma 
Call f 
FREE 10 Day Trial @ = 
1- 800- 338- 5112 FREE Paimer-Pletch 
ni 201-967-0778 Serger Handbook 


For free samples write: 


YARNS... 


P.O. Box 434 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 


Weaving & Knitting Yarns. 
Looms. Handwoven Fabrics. 


Discounts. Mall Order. Classes. 


Workshops. M/C. VISA. 


3110 Bath Pike 
Nazareth, Pa. 18064 
(215) 837-9899 
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send SASE for details 


Basic Technique VCR 
instruction tape 
VHS - Beta $35 post paid 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


“BO 


We have Kaffe Fassett & Rowan 
knitting kits at discount prices 
For color ‘photos & price list, send $1 


Regular yarn sampler, $3.00 
spinning fibers- $3.00 
catalog- $1.00 


THE FIBER STUDIO 
Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 


603-428-7830 
{open Tues-Sat. t0-4)} 


| Featuring Every Quilting Book 
Currently In Print 


SHIPPED POSTPAID 
IN CONTINENTAL US. 
fast, friendly service 
%& SEND $1.00 FOR BOOK LIST *& 
QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
1158 Prairie, Aurora, IL 60506 
312-896-7331 


| NANTUCKET-ISLAND| Graduate and 
SCHOOL OF DESICNCR THE ARTS! | Jnderpraduate 


SSS - - : 
Wha aceite cn Summer Sessions. 


Affiliated with Massachusetts College of Art. 
Michael James, September Quilting Seminar. 
Cottage housing. 

PO 1848T, Nantucket, Ma 02554. 


SPACE SAVING 
YARN TREE 


Our Floor Model Yarn Tree will store 
72 cones of yarn. This sturdy unit 
features a sealed bearing on which it 
easily rotates. The overall diameter is 
28”’ when loaded with yarn. It stands 





Call or write 
for a free catalog! 


{Postpad price anywhere in the 48 contiguous states.) 


Custom Knits & Mfg. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T ¢ Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 











| PENHEIM’S, Dept. 361, No. Manchester, Ind. 4696 





BOND KNITTING FRAME-$200. Free Shipping 
SCHACHT «+ LOUET « NATURE SPUN 
MANOS YARN-handspun, handdyed, beautiful! 

SASE FOR CATALOG 


THE WOOL ROOM (T) 
Laurelton Road 
Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 
(914) 241-1910 (914) 241-1275 








KRUH KNITS 


Merchants to the Machine Knitter 


The COMPLETE catalogue featuring 
hundreds of exciting products. 


e Knitting Machines e Accessories e Audio Tapes 
e Beads e Buttons e Computer Programs e Elastic 
e Electronic Patterns e Finishing Tools e Furniture 
e Gauge Helps « Graph Paper e Lamps e Linkers 
e Motors e Patterns e Punchcards e Steamers 

e Unique tools e VideoTapes e Yams...and more! 


Al of your Machine Knitting needs from 
ONE convenient source. 


For catalogue send $2.00 to: 
KRUH KNITS Post Office Box 1587T @ Avon, CT 06001 
Call Toll Free 1-800-248-KNIT e In CT Call 203-674-1043 


HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 





ORDERING 
‘a 5 0 0 SWATCHES! ‘ 
i Big 1-1/2" Pure Cotton Swatches 


Make it Easy to Select & Order 
J Fabric for Any Quilting Project! I 


L] YES! Please rush my collection of over 
500 swatches of currently available solid 
i color & small print fabrics for just $7.50! I 


i (Youalso getthe big new Keepsake Quilting | 
| Supplies Catalog F REE with your swatches!) 


q Send now to: 


| Keepsake Quilting. : 
mo TMS2, Dover Street 
PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 


| 


i 


a. 
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W BROTHER 
‘Knitting Machines & Accessories 


DISCOUNTED 
We service the knitter who does not 
need lessons. 
Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn.» 


Yarn-lt-All 
2223 Rebecca Dr. 
Hatfield, PA 19440 

(215) 822- 2989 
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Books for Sale: 


Irish Crochet Lace; Tatting; 


Battenberg & Point Lace Book; 
Needle Laces—$7.50 ppd. 
Armenian Needle Lace $6.50 ppd. 


C.O.D. welcome. Republications of early 
20th Century editions containing many 
collar designs. 

Catalog $3.50 ($2.50 refunded w/order) 
of many styles of handmade collar patterns, 
French Lace, Swiss Embroideries, Batten- 
berg Lace supplies, Smocking Patterns, Soft 
Toy Patterns, otions, & Books. 

Leftover d designer [abrics, calicos, delicate 
cottons—$6.00 for swatches ($3.00 Tey : 










funded w/fabric order—catalog included) 


Garden Fairies Trading Company ; 
P.O. Box 5770, Santa Rosa CA 95402 ! 
707-526-5907 


Ready tu Spin Fabers 
Knitting Yarns 
Samples: Fibers $3 
Yann $3 Catalog $1 
1509} 659-1913 


CURTIS FIBERS 


HCO] BOX 15, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 








Reusable BONFIT DRESS PATTERNER 
'\ adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. 
‘) \ Hailed by experts as the most important 


; | acewing invention in decades! 
eae ‘\ Free Brochure: send name to 
| - | De ALFA Sales, P.O. Box 296, 
Nt Dept. T-6, Vails Gate, NY 12584 


HAND WEAVING 


Announcing the completion of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 
tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 





SSS 
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flduet for all YOU ang 
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Write for our free catalog — your passport to an 
exciting new world of weaving, spinning, feltmaking 
and more! 


Louét Sales, Box 70, Carleton Place, Ontario K7C 3P3 
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SINGER “cra 


KNITTING MACHINE RETAILER Singer Knitting Machines 


‘”A Trademark of Ihe SingerCompany 


and accessories 
Free shipping within Continental U.S. 
Video Tapes @ Books ® Accessories 


For a complete list of our Su plies, Books. Yarns 
Send large SASE with 2 stamps 


La Nell’s Studio of Lakewood 
1408 W. 117th St. Lakewood. OH 44107 
Phone (216) 228-4841 


ow anted to do to wool, but were afraid to! 





King Cole Superwash 
Anti-tickle Wool and 
other machine wash- 
able yarns, on cones 
from England. 
folour Card $2 


uisicat Imports 
P.O. Box 6321-T 
Richmond, VA 23230 


Everything you've a In 


804-784-4024 





The JOLIE UNICORNS 
ULTRA-FAST COMBO-PICK-UP TRANSFER 


TOOLS FOR MACHINE KNITTERS 
Standard $7.40; Bulky $8.80 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BROCHURE 


NOW DISTRIBUTED 

IN U.S. BY: 
HALLANDALL, INC. 
BOX 91-DEPT. T 
REMBRANDT, IA 50576 
(712) 286-KNIT 


M/C & VISA © U.S.A 1987 


DEALERS 
WELCOME 





* Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 
A % Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 
% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid 
J Basic 


Direct 
O  vs«rerse DD VES 
Sl Vat 
FRANKLIN ST. 


NEW YORK, NY 10013 
SOLD IN QUANTITIES: % OZ. 402, | 
MFG 8 02,1 1B & UP 
M@ All Dyes Sold In Dry Powder Form Only. 
_ Directions For Use & Application. 
a Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. 


TEL.:212-226-2878 


handspun « plant dyed yarns 
Of woo! + silk «monail 
carded blends for spinners 





P.O). Box 244] « Taos » NM 87571 6 505-758-963) 














| NEW IMPORTED LINE 
WEAVERS COMPLETE SAMPLE SET—$7.50 


COTTONS *% WOOLS 
LINENS * SILKS 

Quality stock for weaving, knitting 
and hooking. Locc’s Yarn is your 
source for fine Cottons, Wools. 
and IMPORTED Silks - shipped 
promptly - your satisfaction 
quaranteect. 


Tree; S YARN CO. 


P.O. BOX 231 - DEPT. D. @ DECATUR. GA. 30031-0231 
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‘1 


393 MASSAC HUSETTS P\U SE send $1.00 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 for supplies 


(617) 646-4453 catalog 


TESTFABRICS : 


FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, 
DYEING, PAINTING, ETC . 


COTTON o WOOL 


SIS o VISCOSE 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


t * 


P.O. Box 420 MIDDLESEX, N.J. USA 08846 
(201) 469-6446 
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Add a touch of 

Victorian Fancy 

with this 1890s 

Brass replica. 

$59.95 postpaid. 
Catalog of additional 
Heirloom Quality “tools & 
toys of stitchery” included. 


TREASURES UNLIMITED 
Dept. T-4 
5955 SW. 179th Ave. 
Beaverton, OR 97007 
(503) 649-1041 

















af ea 
“J % ¢ Beads Promenade’ s 
(f < Y © Beadwork Supplies LE BEAD 
b Pct ; ¢ Bead Embroidery Kits 
ii S| SHOP 
14 nstruction Books 


5 aa 


Instruction Booklets 
‘Beaded Earrings"’................005 $4.75 
‘Beaded Clothing Techniques’ ....... $6.75 
* “Contemporary Loomed Beadwork” .....$6.75 
$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 
Promenade Dept. B 
P.O. Box 2092 © Boulder, CO 80306 © (303) 440-4807 


>. 
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ng 
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 \VEAVER'S JOURNAL 
ETHNIC * TRADITIONAL * CONTEMPORARY 
A quarterly magazine for textile craftspeople. 
In-depth articles on fiber techniques lead both novice and 


experienced weaver toward better design and craft. 


USA: | year $18 2 years $34 
Outside USA: 1 year $22) 2 years $41 
(US funds, please) 
The Weavers’ fournal 
P.O. Box 14238, Dept. A, St. Paul, MN 55114 


~ shannock 
Borns 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 


Call (206) 573-7264 other weaving accessories. 


or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 


FINER NEEDLEWORK 
SUPPLIES 


Balger® Metallics 
Au Ver A Soie Silk: 5 Textures 


Gold & Platinum Plated Needles 
Real Metal Threads 
& 
Much More 


Send $2.00 For Newsalogue 
cae rowed EGRESS 


DAISY:CHAIN 


P.O. Box 1258, Bei een Dent T, Parkersburg, WV 26102 
(304)428- 9500 





April/May 1988 


FABRIC CONSERVATION SUPPLIES 


Acid-Free Tissue Acid-Free Storage Boxes 
Fabric-Safe Soap _Fabric-Safe Oxygen Bleach 
Send LONG SASE for Conservation Sheet 


MINI-MAGIC 
3675 REED RD., COLUMBUS, OH 43220 


Find the Perfect Notion 
at the right price. 


We’ve taken a hard look at the professionals 
and come up with the gadgets that will give 
you advantages that, up to now, were available 
only to the few. They're in our 39 page 
catalog and they're available at significant 
savings. 

For your catalog, 


send $1 to us at 


566 Hoyt Street, 
Darien, CT 
06820. 





Jointed Teddy Bear Patterns 
° Fur and Supplies 


¢ Joints ¢ Leather 
¢ Eyes ¢ Quantity Discounts 
¢ Noses ¢ Prompt Service 


Gaillovraine (Originals 
P.O. Box 137 
Tehachapi. CA 93561 


Catalog... . $2.00 





Weaving Yarns 


Our “Yarn Store in a Box’® contains over 40 
sample cards displaying 70 styles of distinctive yarns, 
many Halcyon exclusives. Textures from delicate 
brushed mohair to sturdy tweed, cotton, and rug wool. 
Hundreds of colors. Handbook of equipment, supplies, 
patterns, and literature 
included. 


$23, check or MO. 


Ask about our Maine 
Collection of knitting yarns. 


12 SCHOOL ST. 

BATH, MAINE 04550 
1-800-341-0262 

(In Maine, 207-442-7909) 








WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 


RUGS AT HOME! 


Enjoy the fascinating craft of 
weaving rugs in your home. 
Create your own serviceable rug 
designs for pleasure or profit. 
Always a yearround market for 
your rugs in every community. 
Easy to operate floor model loom 
weaves 36'' wide, comes already 
threaded, fully equipped...ready 
P -" to weave. We furnish complete 
information on looms and all equipment with offer below. 

Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies. . .car- 
pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper 
clips, in 10 and 50 lb. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise 
make and width it weaves. 


OR. RUG CO., Dept. 1886, Lima, Ohio 45802 














100’s OF 
EASY-TO-SEW 
CLOTH DOLLS 


COUNTRY 
FOLK 


BABIES 
DRESS-ME 
DOLLS 


Send 50¢ for mailing. 
This ad must accompany your request. 

787 INDUSTRIAL DRIVE 

DEPT. R18 

ELMHURST. IL 60126 


+ CAROLEE CREATIONS ; 


+ + +4 + +4 ets tHe tt 4st + tt + 
“+44 b6666664606066666604 ++ o¢+ee 


HANDSPUN FRENCH = ~ = 


ANGORA a “yy 


| 100% @ Blends “\ yas nA Z 
Natural @ Dyed as | 
MEADOWYND 


1210 Gravelia St. 


Samples: $2.00 
| Altadena, CA 91001 | 


(Applicable to Purchase) 


Custom fiber preparation, 
dyeing, spinning, knitting, 
weaving. 
Fiberart Supplies: Louét pro- 
ducts, clover needles, spinning 
fibers, Oregon wool yarn, 
Kolander silks, handspun. Loose Ends 
Handwoven prayersnawils, 
blankets, rag rugs. customknit Flberworks 
sweaters, vests and caps. 1442 Pearl St. 
Eugene, OR 97401 
Expert Instruction available. (503) 342-2827 


BEAU MONDE 
Handspinning Studio 


Rainbow Rovings 
& Felting Batts 


Custom Carding Service 


for all your fleece needs. 


Handspun Yarns 
& Exotic Fibers 


Quality Equipment 
Louet, Ashford, Brother 


$1.00 for brochure 100% VT Wool 
& newsletter Comforter Batts 


Route 30 © Box 687 © Pawlet, Vermont 05761 
(located in N. Rupert) 802-325-3645 
MasterCard ® Visa 





ummingbird House is a mail order source for the 

finest in English Smocking, Heirloom Sewing and 
Needlepoint. Send $2.00 for our color catalog and get 
$3.00 off your first order. Write today to: 


Hummingbird House, Dept. A. 
4011 Creek Rd., Youngstown, N.Y. 14174 


or call (716) 754-8833 


300 Lakeshore Rd. W. ba 
Mississauga, Ontario HC 
Canada L5H 1G6 
(416) 278-6235 

Mastercard & Visa dent USE 
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- COMPARE 
OUR LOW PRICES! 


Best Knitting Machines! 
“ ’ Fora quality difference you can SEE - 
PASsAp— + _ Choose a true double bed 


=. Best Yarns! 
YS Generous Discounts! 
the CONE COLLECTION 


Our portfolio of luxury yarns - 
including Pearl Cottons & Designer Wools in over 80 colors! 


YARN SAMPLE KIT- $10 (refundable on $50 order) 
includes comple te Chameleon Catalog of equipment, tools, books 
Catalog only - $290 
617-T Massachusetts Ave Tues-Sat 11-4 

Indianapolis IN 46204 317/631-9550 






— 


















| The Auto-Knitter .....ccccccces 





a production ma- 
chine for the home 
knitter of today, re- 
taining the charac- 
ter of the originals 
of 75 years ago. 








. For information on 
this faster way to 
knit socks, send $1 
for our catalog, to: 






Harmony Knitters, Inc. 
RFD 1 Box 1650 
Harmony, Maine 04942 





English Designer Knitting Kits 
Kaffe Fasseu, Christian de Faibe, 
Sue Black, and others. 
Send $2.50 for photos and price list. 


Designer Yarns 


Berger du Nord, Weicomme, Noro/ 
Knitting Fever, George Picaud and others. 
Send $7.50 for over 250 
yarn sampies & price list. 


700T Welch Rd. 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 





BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, 
cinnabar, metal, cloisonne, crystal, etc. Collector 
beads, pendants, fetishes, netsuke, sequined appli- 
ques, silk scarves, furs, leathers, milagros, oddities. 


& THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
ont Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 


















Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, Corrie- 
dale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 
Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 

Price: US. $4.00 lb, includes postage. Personal checks accepted. 
Also small quantities of white and colored mobair. Prompt, 
friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 


More than 37 HARD TO FIND FIBER ART BOOKS 


Painting on Silk - $14.95 
Gold & Silver Embroidery - $14.95 
Creating with Wool - $12.95 
Old World Stitchery - $23.95 
Tunisian Crochet - $3.95 
$1.50 P&H per order. Send long SASE for complete list 


GREENHALGH 
PUBLICATIONS 


417 CARDINAL COURT e@ MUNDELEIN, IL 60060 


KUMA BEADS 


Make Beautiful Jewelry. Quality Jade, 
Coral, Crystal, Turquoise, Ivory, More. 
Findings, Supplies, Instructions, Tools. 
Beadstringing Starter Kit $10., Book 
vee; 1. KUMAco, Dept E40P, 
Box 3717, Peabody, MA 01 





REYNOLDS YARNS 


LOPI - Bulky Wool 
54 colors available 


100% ANDEAN ALPACA - wstd wt 
21 colors available 


Cottons & Blends 


$5 for samples and prices 
credited to first $50 order 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


(302) 478-5476 Zz 


TEXTILE RESOURCES 
DYES + CHEMICALS + WAXES « FABRICS 
MATERIALS FOR 
HAND APPLICATION ON FABRICS 
CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE: 
10605 BLOOMFIELD ST. 








LOS ALAMITOS, CA 90720 gy | 
(213) 431-9611 


BASKETRY SUPPLIES 


Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced ¢ Top Quality * Prompt 
S.A.S.E. for FREE Catalog e Sampies $3.00 


Ozark Basketry Supply 
repost P.O. Box 56-H, Kingston, Ark. 72742 
501-665-2702 


HARRY M. FRASER COMPANY 
R. & R. MACHINE CO. INC. 


192 Hartford Rd., Manchester, CT 06040 
Tel. (203) 649-2304 


Complete Supplies 
for 
Rug Hooking & Braiding 


BLISS 
MODEL A 


Manufacturers of Cloth 
Slitting Machine , 


FRASER Supplies Catalog $2.50 


MODEL 500-1 














FROM THE NECK UD. 
An Illustrated Guide To 
HATMAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric 
covered hats with the easy to follow step- 
by-step instructions in the most complete 
and unique millinery book ever. 
Includes a list of suppliers and 

60 modern and historical 

patterns. Spiral bound. 

200 pgs. 842"x11”". Send 

$19.95 + $1.25 postage. 

Brochures available. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MADHATTER PRESS 

3101 12th Ave. South #5-T 


Minneapolis, MN 55407 
(612) 722-8951 


Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
DEALERS INQUIRIES WELCOMED | 


4™ Button 


wi Creations Thimbles 
W000 * MOTHER-OF-PEARL * POTTERY 
CHILDREN'S * HANDPAINTED PORCELAIN 
LEATHER * MILITARY * PEWTER 
CLOISONNE * PLUS LOTS MORE! 
SPECIAL ORDERS ARE AVAILABLE. 
Catalog - $2 


Unique Buttons 
& 


3801 Stump Road, Dept. T2 
Doylestown, PA 18901 
(800) 346-0233 


Retail « Wholesale 
Collectibles 


Pi al 
FANG(CiOh yb: 
Over 90 intensive workshops--from 

Quilt Design (Nancy Crow), Bobbin 

Lace (Carl Newman), and Weaving 

(Olive Goodwin)... to blues 

guitar, Cajun dance, 

and much, much more! 


July 10 - 
Aug. 14, 1988 


AUGUSTA HERITAGE CENTER 


Davis & Elkins College © Elkins, WV 26241 
(304) 636-1903 


SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 
STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 


SEND $1 FOR CATALOG TO 


Ceaft Gallery Ltd. 


P.O. Box 8319, Salem, MA 01970 





HATS ARE BACK! 


Patterns— perfect for bridal 
headpieces, special occasion, 
costume or fun! 


Send for 


our brochure of pattern 

styles today —just $4.00 check or | 
money order— good towards your 
firs! purchase 


(9) (L P.O. Box 10537 
Wied Cepariment § 
desrg ns MG] Mee Pi 


Threads Magazine 
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Non-Professionai" 
by SHARON ROBINSON LIND 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN: 
PURCHASING, CUTTING, 
ASSEMBLING 


& REMODELING FURS 
PP MO or CHECK - US FUNDS 
MICH. RESIDENTS ADD 4% TAX 


a "FUR DESIGN for the 
h 4; 





BOOK PRICE INCLUDE $2.50 POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


oT 6. 95 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


FOR INFORMATION & SEPARATE LIST 
OF OTHER FUR SUPPLIES AVAILABLE 
SEND S.A.S.E. 


urs and More 


P.O. BOX 2206 - MIDLAND, Mi 48641 


DOS TEJEDORAS 


FIBER ARTS PUBLICATIONS 


KNITTING BOOKS 
WEAVING BOOKS 
ETHNIC FIBER ARTS 
Send SASE for catalog 
P.O. Box 14238, Dept. A 
St. Paul, MN 55114 (612 )646-7445 


 NON-ALLERGENIC 


100% COTTON 


Pes = 1 


Seamless Draperies 


Create your own customized pinch pleat or close stacking fan pleat 
draperies from our range of sun rot resistant heavy woven cotton fabrics. 
All components and instructions supplied. 
OTHER USES: Wall covering, upholstery, clothing, bedspreads, tablecloths, 
napkins, crafts. 

MADE TO ORDER WORKROOM AVAILABLE 


Send $2 for catalog & swatches to: 
HOMESPUN, Dept. T2388 

P.O. Box 3223 

Yentura, CA 93066 


i 40 YEARS 
foweos) wea IN BUSINESS 


~ LACE TOUR TO BELGIUM 
Stay in Bruges, the City of Lace 
and historic Brussels 
16-26 Aug. 1988: Approx. $2,095 from N.Y. 


Send $2:00 for BEGGARS’ LACE 
Lacemaking Catalog P.O, Box 17263 
(303) 722-5557 Denver, CO 80217 


SEWING SAMPLER 


l ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


| INNOVATIVE IDEAS 
FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 


| » Newest time saving methods 
¢ Tips and techniques not included 
| in pattern instructions 
| ¢ RTW interpretations 
¢ Latest Product information 
| * Mail order fabric sources 


DONT MISS AN ISSUE 


| 12 Issues $15.50; 24 issues $28.00 
Sample issue $2.00 

| 
| 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O. BOX 39- DEPT. TH 


ho” WIDTH 
EASILY DYED | 





[_ SPRINGFIELD, MN 56087 =| 


April/May 1988 


EXCITING FABRICS 


SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, 
silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. 


THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 


Catalog $3. 
MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, OH 43220 








BEADS @ BEADS @ BEADS 
FULL COLOR CATALOG: 


' FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


Shi pierrer Beads 
Lee 





Printables for Surface Designers — 


Create distinctive garments and 
co-ordinated outfits without sewing! 


Our especially designed clothes for fiber ar- § 
tists pay attention to classic, smooth surfaces § 
ready to print, paint or dye. Co-ordinate out- | 
fits or choose individual pieces to complement 
your fashions. | 

Create your own styles. We have a per- 
sonalized cutting & sewing production service. 
Choose our 100% cotton (white, PFD, pre- 
shrunk), silk in 4 colors, or supply your Fabric. 


Send $2.00 for a catalog with Fabric samples to: 
Printables, P.O. Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 9401-1201. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 
Spend a summer week or two living 
and learning in a VERMONT 
country setting. Wide variety of 
courses. Send $1. for catalog. 

FLETCHER FARM SCHOOL 

FOR THE ARTS & CRAFTS 

Dept T RE 1, Box 104] 
y Ludlow, VT 05149 ot oe 


RY SPECIAL 





Troubleshoot your own minor repairs! 
Save time! Save money! 


SEW-RITE KIT 


A good name to know if you sew! 







Keep your machine a i, pat 
in tip-top shape your- @ S 
self. It's easy when 
you order this handy 
Sew-Rite Kit. Includes 
all the special tools 
you'll need to service . 
your own machine. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
tion book. Order now. Rush $8.95 (check or 
M.O.) to: Sew-Rite Kit, PO. Box 24538W, 
Edina, MN 55424. 


The World's Largest Selection of Beads 


OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR | 
RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES : 













PATERNAYAN PALETTE 


Full range of Persian wool in (405) colors 2 yds. of each, 
mounted on cards and numbered foreasy use and 
reference. A valuable tool in creating your own designs 


ee ee Also available in 8 yd., 
$79.50 + $1.50 S/H 50 + $1.50 S/H 40 yd. and 1/4 Ib. hanks 


i aeeCR Geicre card only. $8.50 


w She Busy Thimble 


21 Union St., Sidney, N.Y. (607) 563-1198 


Catalog of needle art and qullting 
supplies and accessories $1.00 
NY Residents add sales tax. 


silel-le-)as 
Bikais Cards 


Reproductibas of the fabric and thread 
works of Deidre Scherer. Send self- 
addressed stamped envelope for free 
brochure: 
Materialnotes 
Box 138-A, Williamsville, VT 05362 
Wholesale inquiries welcomed 


Double T Quilt Shop 
219 Berkshire Ave 
Springfield, Ma O1109 


No-Glitz Brochure 
specializing in 
colton fabrics 


SINGER 2710 


Only $599 


Brand New Machines 


4% sales tax for 
Vermont res. ONLY 


ANY 
go” . 





Most Orders Shipped 
within 48 hours 
® A Trademark of SINGER 
NEW 
| ULTRALOCK® from only $329 
SINGER — SAVINGS ON ALL MODELS 
on CALL ABOUT KNITTERS 
Sewin’ in Vermont 
84 Concord Ave. St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 | 
CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 
Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3803 





NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 


Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - natural colors and blends 
Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. 


Fleeces and unscoured wool batts also available 
For Further details send SASE to: 
Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 
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Coned Yarns 
acrylic, wool, cotton, blends, New 
dress yarn. More than 200 samples - 

$10 credited to first $50 order. 
Also New dealers wanted in MD, 

DE, VA, W. VA, NC, SC & KY 

Send Tax # and business card 
with SASE for dealer information 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


ine 


SILK 
CORDS 


30 designer colors, all lengths, any thickness. 
Each custom made to your specifications. 
Great for jewelry. Send $3.50 for color 
samples and information to: 


© THE CORD COMPANY 
LY 5611 Virginia, Dept. TH 
Y Kansas City, Mo. 64110 
SQ Phone (816) 333-6851 


TOUCHSTONE CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
Summer Workshops 
Deborah Chandler,Martha Stanley, 
fy Anita Mayer and others. 
contact: Pioneer Crafts Council, 
Box 2141-T, Uniontown,Pa.15401 (412)438-28N1 


-. WONDERFUL 
aN IN 


Ps 
FOR WEAVERS & KNITTERS 


Wools ¢ Silks © Mohairs ® Cottons 
Hand Dyeds ® Ribbons ¢ Blends 
Yarns from Ironstone, Tahki, Knitting 
Fever, Rainbow Mills, Fiesta, Neveda, 
Conshohocken, Berrocco, Dyed in the 

Wool, Pingouin, and More! 

$2.00 for catalog (refundable) of yarns, 
sweater kits, potpourri, teddy bears, 
baskets, etc. 

$5.00 for yarn samples (refundable) 


THE GREAT ADIRONDACK YARN CO. 
R.D #4 Rt 30, VailMills, Amsterdam, NY 12010 
(518) 883 8700 


ain 


CRANBROOK @ NORWOOD @ SCHACHT @ LOUET 


WEAVERS? WAREROLSE 


1780 Menau! NE Albuquerque, NM 87107 @ 505-884-6044 





Discount Yarns 
Tools and Accessories 


Write for Samples 
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Large volume means lower prices on 
8/4 cotton warp, beautiful cotton & 
wool rags, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. For sam- 
ples and price list send $1,00 hand- 
ling to: Great Northern Weaving 


P.O.Box361I Augusta, MI 49012 


The Best of Battenberg Lace 
® collars 
® ornament kits 
® patterns 
® lace tape 
a @ How-To-Books 
ss .¢ Catalogue....$2.00 


Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
3262 Severn Ave., Dept. T 
Metairie, LA 70002 
504-889-0333 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 
PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 
For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 


349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 


French Ribbons™ 
Victorian Evening Bags 


* Handmade black velveteen 

or Ivory moire 8%" shoulder 

bag with fine ribbons. satin 

rope and vintage button. $32. , 

x Complete Kit (includes 

above materials plus pattern). 

$18.95. % Pattern only, $4.95. 

More French Ribbons accessories patterns: 

Petite Saque day and evening bag: White Laces’ Cardigan sweats 

plus our classics: Hugging Bear™ (17), Country Hare™ (173 and 
twonew doll patterns: Victoria™ and Violette. ™ $4.95: 3 or more, 
$4, each. Add $2.25 postage for each item. add .S0 per pattern. Send 
$2. for color catalog of whimsical patterns. kits, handmade dolls and 
pillows. MC'VISA orders call 301-366-4949, Dealer inquiries invited. 
Pieces of Olde Dept TAS. P.6). Bos 65130. Baltiniore. MID 21209, 
When in Baltimore. visit us at 716 West 36th Street. 


PIECES OF @LDE 











: only $6.95 


' 5712 Patterson Ave. 
* Richmond, VA 23226 





Schacht Free 
Ashford Freight 
Louet Floor 
Looms 

Cont. U.S.A. 


Bozeman, MT 
Toll Free 1-800-622-3025 


MT — (406) 587-3025 
Visa/MC 






MY VALUABLE 
YARN GUIDE 


The PREFERRED 
Choice for Yarn 
Interchange 
Data on over 


2000 Yarns!!! 





The Stitching Post 


myelin sets. =n wee 


Historic 
Patterns 


worth your 
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time and 
talent. 
Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 


Write or call 
(6916) 745-9456 
for 
FREE 
fAval) eee ih 


P.O. Box 7587, Grand Rapids, MI 49510 


‘(er 7 * , | 
he mocking Vaonnet 


Specializing in English 
Smocking, French Handsewing, 
Fine Fabrics, and Laces 


$3.00 for catalog 
includes 10% off coupon 


1-800-524-1678 


P.O. Box 555, Dept. Th 
Cooksville, MD 21723 





QUALITY TRACING MATERIAL 


Discover E-Z Trace. It’s excellent for PATTERN 
MAKING, COPYING PATTERNS, AND REIN- 
FORCING MUCH USED PATTERNS. !t is a 
tearproof, wrinkle resistant, nonwoven fabric. 10 
yards, $10.99 PPD. OR 100 yd. bolt, $55.00 PPD. 


FL. RESIDENTS, ADD 6% TAX. 
MARJORIE SHIRES & ASSOCIATES 
DEPT. TH, 2154 YARDLEY DR. 
PENSACOLA, FL 32506 


CORSE SFHK TCR SPC PSR RR HRS 
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English Mohair 
Sweater Kits 
@ Easy to knit Lovely soft mohair 


Knit this lovely soft sweater on size 
10 needle in your choice of colors: 
White - Red - Pink - Turquoise - 
Black - Natural - Denim Blue 

Kit oe 

Samples $1.00 

Pice: Yarn Barn 


Money order Rt. 21 Box Al 
Mays Landing, NJ 08330 


Pattern copyright (609) 625-5045 or 7271 


Penny Straker LTD. 


Looking for cottons beyond calico? 
(* Our quilt shop specializes in beautiful 
Ge: 100% cotton prints and solids— 
e imported and domestic— 
abstracts, stripes, florals, with 
a respectable balance of fine calico. 
For swatches, send $3.00 to 
Fabrics, Etc. 926 Hopmeadow St., 
Simsbury, CT 06070 


LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 


Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 
VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents - 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service - 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
24865 5 Mile Rd., #2 Redford, Michigan 48239 
(313) 534-2277 


Personalized 


; — fo. — Ja Rejel-ih 


TOPS 7/0 | White w/Biue & Gold 


24p85/0°[ (Any wording) 1030 14/4 White w/Goid 


61C 5/i While w/ God 
By" oF “For” 
—— 
eral Aa ole & 
[ Moy ofl Faull ) 
- i 
0 1 41/a While w/ Grey 23C 5/8 White «/Bus & Goid 
es 6000 11/4 White w/ five b Gola 


Beoutitily wtewen anth pour nome in matching ponte” sono, het 
lovely Sold ore ihe ullirote. Hiniehing Toweh” for your hondircerh 
Othe syvies ovolloble Posioge 4u pepo Wo COD. plese 


42 for $3.25 © 20 lor $5.00 » 40 lor $7.00 
100 for $414.00 = 250 for $24.00 © 500 for $37.00 


Charm Woven Labels * 
Bou 300277 * Dep TH * Portland, OF 97230 
Sine ond care labels ovoiloble 


MERINO 
YARN 


Spun from our own prize-winning Merino 
wool. Incredibly soft and beautiful. Available 
in natural white. Write for free samples. 2 ply 
$4.75/skein (225 yds= about 2 0z); and 4 ply 
$8.25/skein (225 yds= 
about 4 0z). Shipping and 
handling extra. 


Morehouse Farm 
RD 2 Box 408 
Red Hook, NY 12571 


OUS, 
«™ é # 


we 


MERINOS 


April/May 1988 











NEW Tandy — 


Leather 


Catalog 


Packed with over 100 pages of the finest 
leathercraft kits, tools and supplies. Plus 
garment leathers and exotics, how-to 
books, patterns and video tapes. 


See the White Pages for a store 


| near you or Dent to: Tandy 
" AF Leather Co. Dept, 1488, 
P.0. Box Pin FL Worth. TX 


76113. Include $1.00 pstg./hdlg. 





| Out-of -of ssl souks related to Fiber Arts 


, | $2.00 for next three catalogs 


_ WOODEN PORCH BOOKS | 


Judaic Needlework 
Patterns 


Full size, easy, $3.75 each. New floral 
Matzoh cover/Afikomen bag set. Set of 
applique Purim Puppets. Patchwork Star 
of David Yamulka/Talis Bag, a perfect 
Bar/Bat Mitzvah gift. SASE for catalog. 


HALLIE’S HANDWORKS 
E507, 6307 NE 2nd Ave., Miami, FL 33138. 


1 Ib. to 500 Ibs. 


Custom dyeing available. 


Write for sample cards and price lists. 


2723 COLTSGATE RD., DEPT. T 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 


(704) 366-6091 





7 The KEEPSAKE 3) 
, QUILTING CATALOG 
It's the Quilter's Hnehbookd-t 


[ A big 72 pages packed with books, 

: fabrics, notions, exciting fabric med- 
leys, patterns, quilting aids and 
much more! 


I 
I 
A 
| Send just $2.00 for your Keepsake J 
| Quilting Catalogtoday! You'll love it! r 
I 
: 
I 


Send now to: 


: Keepsake Quitting. 


Dept. TMC2, Dover Street 
PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 











Hold rt! 


Stop speed control creep with 
the Calcro Pedal Placer™ 
>. Now, only $7.48! 
Attaches easily 

to all 
control 
pedals. Works 
on any floor. Easily 
removed for storage. We 
guarantee satisfaction; So order yours today! 


Plus $1.50 shipping & handling. CA residents 
add 6% sales tax. Calcro Products, Dept. D 
P.O. Box 13226 San Rafael, CA. 94913 











Tailoring & Sewing Supplies | 


Threads, buttons, linings, 
zippers, pressing 
equipment, and 
much, much more! 







Write today 
for our 
catalog—$3.00 
refundable 
with first order 


William Wawak Company 
P.O. Box 59281 
Schaumburg, IL 60159-0281 


Fine fibers . from Texas and other nice places 


KID MOHAIR 
FINE WOOL 
SILKeALPACA 
CAMEL OOWN 


fiber samples $2.00 












PO 80X 550 SANGER, TEXAS 76266 


QUALITY EMBROIDERY SUPPLIES 


Exceptional fabrics, flosses, kits, accessories for embroidery 
as close as your mailbox! Extensive line of linen, cotton, 
blended fabrics; linen, silk, cotton, metallic, rayon flosses. 
| Search & special order service. Price list long S.A.S.E. 
Gift certificates available 


WOOL ‘N’ TRADITIONS 
Suite 565, Dept. TH, 15200-A Shady Grove Road 
Rockville, MD 20850 


CRAFT COTTAGE: The Yarn Specialists 


Fashion yarns for 

weavers and knitters— 

plus knitting machines and looms 
Catalogue with samples a 


$40 Craft Cottage 


7577 Elmbridge Way, Richmona, B.C. V6X 2Z8 
PHONE (604) 2 278-0313 


11 So. 9th Street. 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Many books on coverlets. Catalog, $2.00 


Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 
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QUALITY NEW ZEALAND 
HANDCRAFT FLEECES 


Very clean, long & well skirted. All orders, only 


US. $2.95/lb. p&p extra. Samples free. JANETTE 
McKENZIE, Gorrie Downs, Greta Valley, R.D. 


North Canterbury, New Zealand. 





SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 


sheep. Skeins and cones. Free Brochure. 


MARR HAVEN f 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 





SPECIALTY 


Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 











_ Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 


Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 














The Original 


Knitting Needle Box 


@ Neatly stores your straight & circular needles. 


@ Beautiful as is but ready for your 
personal touch - staining, painting, or 
stenciling. 

Atlast! An attractive, organized 
home for all your needles and supplies. 
The Original Knitting Needle Box is 
compact (8%" wide x 6” high x 15” long) 
and suits any decor. A great gift for any 
knitter, including yourseif! 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
Ly $48 postage paid (U.S. Only). 
fiiif oo! Foot OY Full Refund if not Completely Satisfied. 
Send check or money order to: 


The Original Knitting Needle Box 


P.O. Box 365, Dept. T3 @ Johnson, VT 05656 


j 1200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
| ee Plymouth, MI 48170 
& Cane (313)455-2150 


Sapply 


A GREAT GIFT FOR ANY KNITTER 
@ Natural, Handsome Wood Cabinet. 
@ Plenty of room for scissors, gauges, 
markers, stitch holders, and more! 
@ Ready to use. No assembly. 
— @ Full, money-back guarantee. 
arn 
Pe? . 


Complete Supply of 


Superior Quality Basketry & 
Chair Seating Material 


Reed, cane, fibre rush, 
Shaker tape, handles, hoops, 
kits, dyes, tools, books. 


Shipping within 24 hours! 
Free Price list 








® alpaca ® wools ® cottons ® mohairs * rayons 

ote RMICERS, Weavers, machines 
Periodic Updates * Quantity Discounts 

—_femodic Vipdates ® SZuantity Viscounts 


Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 


COMFORT CLOTHES 


by Chris Rex 


West African garments are easy to construct. 
COMFORT CLOTHES presents over 20 
patterns with step-by-step illustrations 

and directions from cut-out to finishing 
techniques. Traditional fabnc design 
methods in this book add individual 

flair to each outfit. 


5 Large format, 80 pages, detailed 
tt drawings and patterns throughout 


TO ORDER send check for $8.95 to: Folk Fabrics 
and Garments, 849 Holly Way, Placerville, CA, 95687 


FITTING PROBLEMS? 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR 


FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 
@ ULTRA FIT body units 

@ ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 
@ ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 

@ ULTRA FIT books 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ULTRA FIT...T 
P.O. Box 407...Yonkers, N.Y. 10705 


(914) 963-4837 


MATERIALS e TOOLS e BOOKS 
for HANDCRAFTS 


ye ff 

“of 

Basketry, Weaving, Spinning 

Dyeing, Pottery, Woodcarving 
Tees, Machine & Hand Knitting 

ary Rug-Making, Netting, Seating 
Soy Serving makers and menders since 1970. 
Mall Order Catalog $2.00 
(credited to first order) 


EARTH GUILD 
Dept. TG 
One Tingle Alley 
Asheville NC 28801 


800-327-8448 .— 


Top Quality New Zealand & Australian Wool 


Romney ¢ Perendale 
Border Leicester ¢ Lincoln & More 
Texas Mohair © Cotton © Spinning 
Supplies ¢ Lessons In Spinning, 
Knitting, Sweater Design 
PROMPT SERVICE - $2.00 FOR SAMPLES 
74 Grenadier Ln., Mashpee, MA 02649 










PATTERNMAKING 


Fit ao-ao inatead of JUST SO ? 
J’ Can't find that SPECIAL STYLE ? *\ 


aia Techniques of induataial pattennmaking 
nevealed in oun atep-by-atep guide: 









° Cuatom BLOUSE Guide 

‘ Cuatom SKIRT/PANT Guide 

! Cuatom CHILDRENSWEAR Guide 
Custom STYLING/DESIGN Guide 


ext ide $5.50 Sew Much! 

add i. 75 poatage PO Box 296-7 

& handling pen Brossard, Que 
onden CANADA UZ 392 







1 
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The Country 
Craftsman 








Y > <Q) Post Office 
if . es : Dept. T 
[Bae Zye BB) Box 412 
1 ; Littleton, 

s // MA 01460 
Vs : */ 617/486-4053 


Send for free brochure 








Our Reputation For 
Quality Is No Yarn 


For generous samples of our fabulous 
spring/summer yarns in over 120 colors 
and 30 page catalogue, send $10 
(refundable with first order) to: 


Natural Fibers Only 


P.O. Box 2172T 
Mill Valley, CA 94942 


SPINNING WHEELS & LOOMS 


THE FOLD 


BOX 160 CHASKA, MN = 55318 


Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and fibers. 
Quality products and prompt service. 
Write for brochure. 


Formerly Spring Creek Farm 


Especially for Spinners! 
Exotic Fibers, Spinning Wheels & Equipment 
Catalog $2.00 
Strawberry Cottage 


13119 N.E. 129th St, Kirkland, WA 98034 
(206) 821-5477 
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Wool Fleeces 
Slivers 
Tops 
Sharlea 

Wool & Alpaca 


Silk Top 
Cotton Top Koal 
Spinning Wheeis Oala 
& Equipment Spinning 
Wheels 


— WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS — 


CALIFORNIA COLOR THE WEAVER BIRD 
1075 West 20th P.O. Box 142, 
Upland, CA 91786 Grafton, OH 44044 
714 9829600 216 9263551 

1.800 For Wool 


John Perkins Industries, Inc. 
Yarn Made In The d.S.A. 


Hand and machine yarns - single, plied, novelty, fancy, 
natural, colors, bleached, variegated on cones, cakes, 
dyetubes - plain singles $1.75 per pound. Specialty 
yarns $2.75 per pound. Ultra Fancy, $4.25 per pound. 
Yarn is shipped UPS with invoice enclosed FOB Green- 
ville, South Carolina, the Textile Center of the U.S.A. 


House Special Yarn Deal 
50 pounds assorted colors singles, mixed counts, $75.00. 
A good deal for several people! 


P.O. Box 8372 
Greenville, SC 29604 
(803) 277-4240 or Telex 57-0477 











The New Engiond Craft Program: 
For high Schoo! and College Students 
Ceramics Photography 
“198 Glassblowing Weaving 
" Woodworking Surface Design 












Drawing & Color } 
am, 374 Old Montague Rd RDI Amherst MA 00007 (413) 549-4844 


Classified 





The CLASSIFIED rate is $2.75 per word, minimum 
ad 15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send 
to Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the June/July issue 1s March 10. 


HANDKNITTERS RETREAT. Receive four days of 
knitting instruction and experiences from certified 
teachers at Richmond’s beautiful and tranquil Ros- 
lyn. Send LSASE. Stitching Post, 5712 Patterson, 
Richmond, VA 23226. 


TEXTILE STUDY TOUR OF INDIA, a unique experi- 
ence, 19 days, fall 1988. Also, fall hilltribes and tex- 
tile study tour of Thailand. Brochure: Box One, Pen- 
land, NC 28765. 


FREE CATALOG. 1,200 sewing notions, videos, books. 
$1 S/H. Clotilde, Box 22312T, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33335. 


FITTING WORKSHOPS—January/July/August 1988. 
Fit patterns on the body using the ULTRA FIT 
METHOD. Free catalog. Fitting Book, $4. Ultra Fit, 
PO Box 407, Yonkers, NY 10705. 


WEAVE RUGS AND TAPESTRIES FOR INCOME OR 
FUN. One-week mountain retreat. Cross-country ski- 
ing. For brochure: Robert Loewe Weaving School, 
Box W-1, Divide, Colorado 80814. (719) 687-3249. 


DISTINCTIVE KNITTING YARN, 19 colors, two weights. 
Featured in Vogue. Sample card $2 (refundable). Auro- 
ra Designs, RFD, Box 158-T, Marlborough, NH 03455. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF FABRIC PAINTING-Linda 
Kanziner, 260 pages, 150 photographs. $19.95 plus 
$2 postage. Alcott Press, Box 857-H, Spokane, WA 
99210. Free brochure! 


DESIGNERS’ METHOD: Making your own dress 
forms. Illustrated directions, $8.50. Sewing TH, 121 
5th St., Watkins Glen, NY 14891. 


SEWING LEATHERS FOR SKIRTS, JACKETS, 
BLOUSES, SHAWLS AND EVEN FURNITURE. Write 
for catalog and several dozen samples. $5, refunded 
first order. Berman Leather Threads Offer, 25 
Melcher St., Boston, MA 02210-1599. 


MACHINE KNITTERS: Largest selection of video 
tapes. Free list. Goodman, Box 667, Beaumont, CA 
92223. 


CLASSIC WOOL KNITTING YARNS. Samples $1. The 
Wool Shop, Rt. 3, Box 554A, Buchanan, VA 24066. 


SHETLAND, other fine 100% wool yarns from Scot- 
land. Skeins. Cones. Portfolio with 96 yarn samples, 
book list, patterns, $3. Shetland Importers, Box 
2215T, Pittsfield, MA 01201. 


FREE! 2 Danish Handcraft Guild Charts. SASE to 
The Little Mermaid, Box 129T, Bohemia, NY 11716. 


WOOL, KNITTING YARNS. Alpaca, cashmere, Icelan- 
dic, mohair, Shetland and others. Write: Aura, Box 
602-T, Derby Line, VT 05830. 


DESIGNER YARNS discounted up to 40%. Tahki, 
Reynolds, Rowan, more. $6 (refundable) for over 200 
samples. Kaleidoscope, 16 Church, Belfast, ME 04915. 


AUSSIE YARNS products. Contact SECRET HEART 
FIBERS, Mimi Howe, 6 Sunset Terrace, Gig Harbor, 
WA 98335. (206) 851-3475. 


SPINNING WOOL, carded mixed bags, fashion colors 
and ALPACA-MERINO, white, carded, each ready to 
spin, felt. Intro: 1 1b/$10 plus $2 postage. See Aussie 
Yarns ad. 


FREE 16-PAGE CATALOG: spinning, weaving, dyeing 
and knitting supplies. Low prices and friendly ser- 
vice. Woolery, Genoa, NY 13071. (315) 497-1542. 


SILK SCARF BLANKS for painting. Top quality, dis- 
count prices. Send $11.95 for Crepe/Habotai/Paj as- 
sortment. Qualin International, Box 31145-T, San 
Francisco, CA 94131. (415) 647-1329 


SLIPCASES FOR YOUR BACK ISSUES. Bound in dark 
green and embossed in gold, each case hold at least 
6 issues of Threads, and costs $7.95 ($21.95 for 3, 
$39.95 for 6). Add $1.00 each for postage and han- 
dling. Outside the U.S., add $2.50 each (US. funds, 
only. PA residents add 6% sales tax). Send your or- 
der and payment to Jesse Jones Industries, Dept. 
THR, 399 E. Erie Ave., Philadelphia,. PA 19134, or 
call toll-free, 1-800-972-5858, and use your credit 
card (minimum $15). (No P.O. boxes, please). 
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Confessions of a 
knitting addict 


My name is Elizabeth. And I am 
a Knitaholic. 

Mine isn’t a pretty tale, but it must be 
told. Who knows? Perhaps my story will 
make a difference in the life of some 
young person who might otherwise be 
lured into a yarn shop and turned on to 
this seductive, so-called hobby. 

It began innocently enough. I was 18 
years old, uninterested for the most part 
in fiber arts, when I went to stay with 
my grandmother for two weeks. My dear 
old granny, the yarn-pusher. 

“Psst,” she whispered to me one day, 
her voice husky with cigarettes and 
conspiracy. “Would you like me to teach 
you how to knit?” 

“Why not?” I said. 

My grandmother took me to her local 
yarn dealer and bought me a pair of #11 
needles and two skeins of ultramarine- 
blue Manos del Uruguay wool. She 
suggested that I begin with a synthetic 
fiber and seemed surprised when I was 
drawn straight to the hard stuff. 

“T can handle it,” I told her. 

“She’s a beginner,” Granny said to the 
clerk in the yarn shop, who'd torn herself 
away from a luxurious mohair sweater 
in progress to ring up our purchases. 

“Oh, my God,” said the clerk, and as 
we were leaving, she clutched at my arm 
with a hand calloused by constant 
contact with needles. “Turn back!” she 
said. “Turn back, before it’s too late!” 
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“Whatever do you mean?” I asked, 
all innocence. 

“Just say no!” The clerk implored me. 

“Don't be silly. It’s only Knitting,” 

I responded. 

“Only knitting?” said the clerk, already 
back at work on the sweater, her fingers a 
blur of frenzied purling. “Only knitting?” 
She laughed a strange, hollow laugh. 

I ignored the warning. That 
afternoon, settling down with my 
grandmother in front of The Guiding 
Light, I cast on for the first time. 

I was hooked almost instantly. My first 
project was to be a rectangular scarf, but I 
kept increasing by accident, and it wound 
up as a Sort of triangular shawl. (My 
grandmother, for her part, knit madly 
away on projects that were something 
between a blanket and a shawl, items 
she insisted on calling shrouds.) It took 
me two weeks to run out of yarn, an event 
that signaled the completion of the shawl. 
By that time I was hopelessly addicted. 

I've knit many shawls and scarves 
since then. I managed to make a few in 
relatively regular shapes. I moved on to 
hats and sweaters, ever searching for that 
ultimate “high.” I discovered circular 
needles, two-color knitting (Fair Isle and 
intarsia), moss stitch, seed stitch, cables, 
and more. And now, at the ripe old age of 
25, I have a 150,000-stitch-a-month 
habit, with no end in sight. 

I take full responsibility for my 
addiction. No one pushes the needles into 
my hands or drags me, kicking and 
screaming, into the local yarn shop to 


browse. But do they have to make it 
so tempting? 

There should be a law against window 
displays of beautiful yarns. A government 
agency should be set up to regulate the 
sale of those tempting wools, cottons, 
mohairs, the Shetlands and worsteds, 
bulkies and handspuns. (Dyed-in-the-Wool’s 
hand-painted yarns, for instance, 
should be plainly packaged and sold only 
to responsible adults.) 

And the publications! The books and 
magazines with their lavish photographs 
and irresponsible instructions. Don't 
they know what effect they have on 
knitting freaks like me? (This Kaffe 
Fassett, has he no scruples whatsoever??) 

Listen, I, too, have heard of the 
studies that “prove” that knitting isn’t 
harmful. Scientists claim they have 
allowed white laboratory rats to knit 
unceasingly for hours at a time, with no 
apparent ill effects. But I know, from 
personal experience, that Knitting leads 
inexorably to other fiber crafts. 

I have lately begun dyeing my own 
yarn, and I have been looking into classes 
on weaving. Already I have fantasies of 
spinning. What’s next? An eight-harness 
loom? My own sheep? 

My habit disrupts normal life. My 
husband and child, although warmly clad 
in handmade sweaters, are neglected. I 
haven't read a nonknitting magazine in 
months. I eat only what can be gobbled 
down between rows. The housework piles 
up; my husband complains; editors call 
with free-lance work only to be turned 
away, while my needles click, click, 
click... . I dream about knitting. I doodle 
sweaters in the margins of manuscripts, 
chart color patterns in my son’s baby 
book. When I am away from my knitting 
basket for too long, I start to go through 
withdrawal—my fingers twitch, longing 
for a pair of #9’s, and I begin to mutter: 
“Knit one, purl one, pass slipped stitch 
over... .” I have recently begun (oh, the 
horror of it!) teaching close friends to 
knit. Where will it end? 

I am dashing this off, using every 
ounce of power remaining to me, between 
the last stitches of one sweater (Brown 
Sheep Farm wool, on #10 circular needles) 
and the first of another. A shawl-collar 
pullover, this time, I think, in shades of 
violet, deep purple, and blue... . 

This is a cry for help. 

Stop me! Before I knit again. 

—Elizabeth K. Braestrup 


Elizabeth K. Braestrup has done free- 
lance writing for Ms., The Wilson 
Quarterly, Offshore, and other 
publications, none of which, regrettably, 
have anything to do with knitting. 
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Nordic Artisans 


Traditional Scandinavian 
and 
Contemporary Designs 
Beginners Intermediate Expert 


3-ply sport yarn from Norway 
SPELSAU Yarn 
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All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 
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ekg CREATIONS 


An invitation for you 

to try our 100% 5/2 

Durene Cotton for 
FREE! 















You'll receive a 60 shade Designer Color 
Chart plus a 2 oz. quality sample to try. 
This yarn has a soft silky-like texture 
and is suitable for any craft project. 
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506 East 74th Street 4th Fl. N.Y. NY 10021 


- lf you can sew a dress, you can- 
Peep SHOES 
=r MAKE YOUROWN 
i) and Sandals 
and Slippers 
se le and Handbags 
yee Home Shoemaking, Simplified BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS (With Patterns) 


— 


= =) . tet i 
ae , This unique and exciting method shows how to make shoes using your regu- 
C lar sewing machine, assembling with shoemaker's cement. 
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SE WING MACHINE OUTLET 


= ee a FACTORY WARRANT" 
New MACHINES 


SINGER ©. CO agen NES - : | Ny Easy to follow, footproof, illustrated, step-by-step instructions will guide you. 


& — 
OTHER MODELS You Save Up To : t ‘ Re Your size, your fit, make beautiful shoes, sandals, handbags to match. Plus 
$9 00 } \ new ideas for warm crocheted slippers with the new Super Sole. 


ERS: Send $19.95 ppd. Complete Money-Back Guarantee. Orders = filled. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR MODELS AVAILABLE MARY WALES LOOMIS 
SUBURBAN SEW ’N SWEEP, INC. ~— 1487-T Parrott Drive, San a CA., 94402 
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E’Lite Yarns 
Brittany Wainut Knitting Needles 
Mohair, Silk, Angora, Alpaca 
and Wool Fibers 
Cashmere/Siik & Silk/Wool Rovings 

Ashford Spinning Wheels 
| Mark IV Drum Carders 
Tapestry, Sample & Inkle Looms 
Natural Dyes — Cushing Dyes 
And More! 
Send $1.50 for brochure or 
/ $5.00 for brochure & yarn samples to: 


Of sntigition The Mariposa Tree, Inc. 
P.O. Box 040336 


Staten Island, NY 10304-0006 


NOTIONS 
CATALOG 


OVER 1,200 HARD-TO-FIND 
Sewing ° Craft * Quilting 
Notions, Books & Videos 


Always A 20% Discount! 


Send $1 S/H To: WHOLESALE INQUIRIES INVITED 


t P.O. Box 22312 THM2 
lotilde Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33335 






















Art to Wear, 50 Years Ago 


Elsa Schiaparelli pul Parisian avant 


garde art on the backs of adventuresome 


souls in the 1930s. She also designed garments to display magnificent 
embroideries worked by Maison Lesage, the foremost haute couture embroidery 
atelier in France, then and now. This visual pun was drawn by dean Cocteau in 


3H collection, For more on 


for Schiaparelli’s 1 


1937 and stitched by Lesage 
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, see pages JE45 
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